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The essays appearing in this volume are reprints of a 
column appearing in The Forest City Courier over a period 
of two years, beginning in April, 1947. The column appear- 
ed under the title of “Dropped Stitches In Rutherford 
History”. The title of this volume could have just as well 
been “A Scrapbook Of North Carolina History”, since the 
articles do not follow in any chronological sequence and none 
are related. 


This is a collection of stories on North Carolina and 
Rutherford county history gleaned from various sources. 
Some of the essays appeared in considerably less detail in 
“The History of Old Tryon And Rutherford Counties”. Others 
are presented here for the first time. For the first time a 
reasonably complete history of Forest City and Spindale are 
presented. 


Numerous folk have had a hand in this volume, but the 
list is too long to permit its use. The chapter on “Booze 
Control A Problem Down The Ages” is an adaption of an 
article on the volume of the same subject written by Dr. D. 
J. Whitener of Appalachian State Teachers College. The 
chapter on Romulus Z. Linney is an adaption of a story by 
Claude B. Woltz, written in 1931. Prof. W. R. Hill, of Ruth- 
erfordton, one-time county superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of this county, authored the chapter on ‘Rutherford 
County School History” appearing on pages 189 to 218. 


Mr. J. Worth Morgan of the Union: Trust Co., has been 
very helpful in acting as treasurer for pre-publication sub- 
seribers, for which we are grateful. Mrs. Virginia Bigger- 
staff, Society Editor of The Forest City Courier likewise was 
very helpful in assisting in proof reading. 


CLARENCE GRIFFIN 
Forest City, N. C. 


Vil. 


WG twealteion 


Before the public of North Carolina I can only stand 
humbly as a newspaper editor—not a trained historian. And 
it is because I come to you as a newspaper editor, a recorder 
of current history—that I must write of manners and morals. 
This is the daily fare of our profession. We deal with pat- 
terns of life day by day as they expose themselves in all 
their intricacies, some beautiful; some ugly; some heroic; 
some shabby and miserable like the slimy things that live in 
cesspools or under rocks hidden from the sun. 


The professional historian sits back and gazes at 8,000 
years of human life and philosophizes on the curiosities of 
man’s conduct upon this earth. Distance not only lends en- 
chantment; it is also safe. Nothing comes from the past but 
memories we can forget and instruction that we can ignore. 


But we editors have to face each problem as it arises 
each day. Ours is a perennial confessional. The great and 
small ultimately must confess to us either by words or deeds. 
We know what they do. We see them rise and fall. We 
sometimes speak in little items, in tiny episodes. We some- 
times envisage the broad canvas and capture the whole sweep 
of public opinion of our era. That is why we are the current 
historians of our age. 


So, as a working newspaper man for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, these little essays were written in newspap- 
er style and for the general reading public. They, therefore, 
lose much of their emphasis as strictly historical or folklore 
material, They first appeared as a weekly newspaper feat- 
ure, and proved so popular as such that they were incorporat- 
ed into a book. 


Some are still current history, of which we have seen 
and been a part. Others are from historical records of the 
county and state. We hope you will enjoy reading them. 


CLARENCE GRIFFIN 
Forest City, 1951 
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WATER-POWERED GRIST MILLS 


An ancient landmark of yesteryear, the old water- 
powered grist mill, is fast going the way of the covered 
bridge and ox-drawn vehicie. Within a few more years the 
last remnants of this once prosperous industry will have 
disappeared. | 7 


The water-powered corn mills, with their pictur- 
esque wooden water wheels standing sentinel over huge 
clapboard buildings are yet to be found on the creeks and 
in the coves of Western North Carolina, but in steadily di- 
minishing numbers... As late as ten years ago there were 
more than a dozen of these plants within Rutherford coun- 
ty. Today there are less than half that number in oper- 
ation. 


The old-fashioned corn mill is being replaced by 
the speedy little gasoline grist milis. Today’s demand for 
time saving devices has relegated the water-powered mill 
to the background. Any village siacksmith or cross-roads 
garage owner can set up, at a minimum cost, a gasoline 
powered grist mill, occupying only a few square feet of 
space. These little plants are capable of producing four 
or five times the quantity of meal that a water-powered 
mill will turn out. 


_ They will grind a given amount of corn into meal in 
ten or fifteen minutes, where the old-fashioned, slow mov- 
ing water mill would require an hour or more to produce 
the same amount. These modern little plants are usually 
housed in a building in connection with some other line of 
business or industry and, occupying but little space, the 
overhead is negligible. On the other hand, the old 
type water mill required in nearly every instance an entire 
building of two or more stories, an impounding dam across 
some creek, a mill race and other appurtenances necessi- 
tating constant care and maintenance. } 


Until the advent of the gasoline engine, water furn- 
ished the only practical solution of the power problem in 
grinding corn. Occasionally a saw mill or carding plant 
could be found which was operated in connection with a 
corn mill. In fact, water was also extensively used as 
motive power in sawmill operations until the turn of the 
century, and North Carolina’s first textile plant, the 
Schenck-Warlick mill at Lincolnton, built about 1813, was 
powered by water. | 


All of these old-fashioned grist or corn mills were 
built along astonishingly similar lines. The huge wooden 
wheel, 60 to 75 feet in circumference, stood at the end of 
the mill where the water from the mill race poured over 
it, furnishing the motivating power. This big wheel was 
geared to the simple machinery inside, all of which was 
wood, except the two large millstones, which crushed the 
corn into meal. These plants usually consisted of one 
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large building, about two stories in height. On the inside, 
on a high platform, erected over the wooden machinery 
operated by the water wheel, was the mill. On the floor 
level was the long box into which the warm, pleasant- 
odored meal poured. Usually at one end of the big room 
was a large fireplace. Other fixtures of the typical mill 
room usually consisted of a corn sheller, a pair of scales or 
steelyards, a few wooden barrels into which toll corn was 
poured, some re-bottomed home-made chairs and a moun- 
tainous pile of corncobs. Outside was the hitching rail 
for the farmers’ horses, and in some instances a long feed 
rack. 


There was a time not so long ago when every com- 
munity boasted of one or more corn mills. Two decades 
ago there were more than a dozen plants on Cane Creek 
and its tributaries, while today the last vestige of these 
mills has disappeared. 


Priorto the first World War the corn mill was to a 
large extent a community center in the rural areas. There 
the sheriff met the men of the neighborhood to collect 
taxes. It was a convenient spot for the taxlisters in the 
springtime. The farmers made frequent use of the mill 
for a variety of business, social and political purposes. 

Indeed, the growth of North Carolina may be said to 
have been fostered and nourished around the early corn 
mills. Being a community center, the only roads worth 
boasting of led to the nearest corn mill. Many important 
meetings and gatherings prior to, and during the Revolu- 
tion, were held at such spots, and many decisive events in 
early state history had their inception in such informal 
sessions. 


The operator of a corn mill, until recent years, was 
a privileged personage in his community. Under early 
state laws he was exempt from serving in the organized 
militia and could not be called to serve as a juror. The 
latter law is still on the statute books. He enjoyed a num- 
ber of privileges under state law not accorded to others, 
and was not subject to ordinary calls of the court except 
upon capias directed to him by the sheriff. 


Memories of going to mill on a cold, frosty morning 
are yet vivid in the mind of this writer. The Ledbetter 
Mill on Holland’s Creek, two miles north of Spindale, was 
a composite of all the old fashioned corn mills ever visit- 
ed—a typical water-powered mill of the country sections. 
Of rugged, clapboard construction, built early in the last 
century, its wheel has long since ceased to turn. That 
mill was the gathering place of the men of the entire 
countryside. To the large fireplace in the big mill room 
came the farmers and local public officials to discuss crops, 
the affairs of the neighbors,. politics, woman suffrage, pub- 
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lic support of schools and roads, proh'biton and multi- 
tudinous other topics, or, if in summer, the huge oaks and 
a lone beech tree afforded ample shade for 2 multitude, 
end the crowd availed themselves of a seat on the ground 
or on the benches along the massive vorch, and occupied 
themselves whittling while weignty metters of state and 
personalities were discussed. 


There are in operation today in Rutherford county 
the McEntire or Washpourn Mill, near Forest City; the Mc- 
Kinney Mili, the Beam Mill, near Ellenbcro; a plant be- 
tween New House and Ellenboro; one mill in Golden Val- 
ley and two mills in upper Rutherford. All were built in 
the iast century. The Andrews, or Carson Mili, most an- 
cient of the lot and located in Logan Store townsnip, near 
Bostic, and built in the 1790’s, has recently ceased oper- 
ation. 


With the dawn of a new social and economic era 
following World War No. 1, the construction of good 
roads, high school consolidation, and other radical changes 
in the early twenties, the community centers shifted. The 
tempo of modern day life was quickened. Distances van-: . 
ished and remote communities of yesterday became a part 
of today’s neighorhood. Industrial changes were made. 
The old water-powered grist mill, a part of yesterday, was 
incapable of maintaining the pace and keeping up with 
the change constantly taking place around it. After 
hunereds of years of faithful and useful service to human- 
ity, it gracefully yielded its place to industrial innovation 
and is now about to become a part of economic history. 


RUTHERFORD’S YOUNGEST SHERIFF 


Abram Irvine, farmer, soldier, sheriff, political leader 
and a citizen of worth, was elected to the important office 
of sheriff in 1792 when barely twenty-one years of age. 
This youthful official was a resident of that portion of 
Rutherford county which has since been taken to form 
Cleveland. : 


Just a short time ago the writer visited his grave, lo- 
cated in the peaceful cemetery at historic old Buffalo Bap- 
tist church, just a few hundred yards over the state line in 
Cherokee county, South Carolina, and near his old home. 

Other reasons, however, impelled the visit there that 
day. Gently slumbering in this quiet cemetery are those 
near and dear to the writer’s immediate family. The rev- 
erent esteem in which these deceased members are held 
draws forth an occasional visit for the purpose of laying 
upon the sandy mounds a wreath of flowers in a feeble at- 
tempt to keep alive the memory of their worthiness and 
their influence on an age gone by. Aged-marked tomb- 
stones, discolored by the passing of the centuries, raise 
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their heads throughout the neatly kept burial ground. Near 
the center of this ancient cemetery stands a plain shaft, 
erected by a descendant of Irvine, bearing the plain in- 
scription of the date of death and the name of the man who 
sleeps beneath the soil, the mound now leveled by the ele- 
ments. The simple shaft, not very different from those of 
less pretentious personages surrounding it, has about it 
something of the dignity and nobility of character of the 
man who sleeps beneath and demands the attention of the 
casual passerby. 


Abram Irvine resided in what is now Cleveland coun- 
ty, and within a short distance of Buffalo church. He was 
a son-in-law of the venerable old Revolutionary patriot, 
Col. William Graham, who also resided not far distant. 
Following Irvine’s marriage to Col. Graham’s daughter, 
the old soldier divided his farm and gave part of it to his 
daughter, and her husband. This place is yet known as the 
Irvine place, and the last of the original buildings on the 
plantation were torn away about 1925. 


Irvine was a native of Virginia, and came of a promi- 
nent family, his ancestors being numbered as outstanding 
leaders in the Indian wars and in the Revolution. He was 
born in 1770, and at an early age came to North Carolina, 
probably with his parents, and settled in what is now the 
southern portion of Cleveland, where he engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits. 


When eighteen years of age he became deputy sheriff 
of Rutherford county, under his brother, Robert Irvine, 
who filled the office of sheriff for two terms, of one year 
each, in 1790 and 1791. Irvine reached the age of twenty- 
one during the latter part of his brother’s last term as sher- 
iff and was elected within a few days after his birthday 
to succeed his brother in office. He went in office early in 
1792 and was subsequently re-elected in 1793, 1794 and 
1795. That he filled the office in an efficient and capable 
manner is attested by the fine records which he kept, part 
of which are yet in use in the Rutherford county court 
house... The records kept by him are beautifully written 
and show first hand knowledge of English, which must 
have placed him among the better educated class of his 
day. Much of his time was spent in Rutherfordton while 
he was sheriff, but after retiring from office, he returned 
to agricultural pursuits on his farm near Col. William Gra- 
ham, in lower Cleveland, some six or seven miles north of 
Blacksburg. It is possible that he had become acquainted 
with the only child of Col. Graham before becoming sher- 
iff. At any rate, he and Sarah Graham were married May 
22,1795. Sarah Graham was born on October 7, 1780, on 
the eve of the battle of Kings Mountain. Her father, Wil- 
liam Graham, was preparing to enter that momentous con- 
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Old Suttle Brick House, Near Harris 
(See Page 252) 


A Forest City Street Scene Of About 1916 
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flict with his command when a messenger informed him 
that he was urgently needed at his home, some few miles 
away. Major Chronicle excused him, and David Dickey, 
later a prominent Rutherford county legislator and doctor 
of medicine, was detailed to accompany Graham home, 
much against the youngster’s wishes. | | 


Sarah Graham’s mother was twice married: first to 
William Twitty who was killed by Indians in Kentucky on 
March 25, 1775, while accompanying Felix Walker and 
other Rutherford county men on an expedition into that 
section. Following his death Mrs. Twitty married Col. 
William Graham. Sarah Irvine was the only child of this 
marriage. 


After the marriage of Irvine and Sarah Graham the 
liberal old colonel partitioned his land. The two families 
continued to reside on the place, and at the death of Mr. 
and Mrs. Graham they were buried near the house. Dr. 
Miller, of Shelby, a great grandson of Mrs. Graham by her 
first marriage, placed markers at the heads of their graves 
a number of years ago. The inscriptions read: 


Susan Graham 
Wife of Col. William Graham 
Died in 1825 
Aged 74 Years. 


Col. William Graham 
(A Soldier in the Revolutionary War) 
Died March, 1835 
Aged 90 years. 


Irvine, following his marriage, continued his farming 
operations, but at the same time exhibited continuing in- 
terest in politics, although took no active part in them, 
other than to mould local opinion. He was a member of 
the local militia company. The clouds that presaged the 
war of 1812 soon approached. On the tenth of April, 1812, 
Congress issued a call for all militia units to mobilize. Two 
brigades of detached militia was at once called into service 
in North Carolina. The companies and regiments were 
given numbers, and Company Ten of the Eighth Regiment 
of the Detached Militia of Rutherford county was organ- 
ized and mustered into service, and Abram Irvine elected a 
captain. The North Carolina militia saw but little active 
service. In August, 1814, the local militia units were again 
re-organized and re-mobilized. At that time Irvine was 
placed in command of the Second Regiment, with the rank 
of captain, but was later promoted to the full rank of colo- 
nel. This regiment was ordered to Wadesboro in August, 
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1814, but was shortly afterwards returned to its home 
stations. 

Following the War of 1812-14 Irvine apparently re- 
turned to the peaceful pursuits of agriculture, as no further 
account regarding his activities can be located. He died in 
October, 1824, and was interred in Buffalo cemetery. 


Dr. O. B. Irvine, a son, piaced a marker at the grave a 
number of years ago, with this inscription: 


Sacred to the memory 
of Col. Abram Irvine 
A native of Virginia 
Who died suddenly in 
South Carolina 
October 18, 1824 
Aetat 54 


Dr. Osmyn B. Irvine, one of the several children of 
Col. Irvine, represented Rutherford county in the house of 
representatives in 1832 and 1883. He was a man of great 
means and 2 prominent citizen. He afterwards removed to 
Greenville, S. C., and lived and died there a leading and 
influential citizen. His daughter married Paul H. Hayne, 
a descendant of the patriot Isaac Hayne, of Charleston. 


THE McENTYRE HOME 


The spirit of progress remorselessly demands that its 
path be cleared. It cares little for old landmarks, old 
houses and trees of an ancient and splendid grandeur. 
With a determined gesture these things are swept aside, 
dismissed as sentimentalism, and a relic of another age. 


Often old buildings are not beautiful, some are even 
ugly, having nothing but their age to recommend them. 
Others have tradition and great interest to their credit and 
still others have the added fact that their beauty endear 
themselves to even the casual passerby. To this last group 
a ae the old Hicks, or McEntyre, home in Ruther- 

ordton. 


The old mansion stood on the corner of the block just 
north of the Rutherford county court house. Built in 
1828, the old home was torn down in 1927, just short of 
its 100th year. 


The history of this beautiful building was intimately 
connected with the social and political life of Rutherford- 
ton for many years. It was built in 1828 by Dr. John Mc- 
Entyre. The brick were made on Cleghorn creek nearby. 
Dr. John was a man of many talents: physician, planter, 
architect, statesman and builder. He represented the 
district in the State Senate during the sessions of 1829-30 
and 1831. He served as postmaster in Rutherfordton from 
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18238 to 1827 and from 1833 to 1887. Ee was also the first 
mayor of Rutherfordton. | 

Dr. McEntyre willed the house and plantation to his 
youngest daughter, Laura McEntyre, who later married 
eal Hicks. It remained in the Hicks family until 

The lot on which the home was situated formerly ran 

back to New Hope, but this property was gradually sold 
oif until by 1927 it consisted only of a lot between Main 
and Was shington streets. 

The home itself was a gem of early architecture, with 
a broad porch supported by great columns. Under the 
roof at the second story a small balcony was hung. Both 
doors, the broad lower door and the smaller one above, 
opening on the balcony, were crowned with fanlights of 
interesting design. Upon entering one was impressed 
with the noble dimensions of the hall, and the graceful, 
well lighted stairs. On the right were the great drawing 
rooms with high ceilings and broad planked floors and 
well set windows threw a charming light on these apart- 
ments. Behind these drawing rooms was the great dining 
room that was formerly supplied by a kitchen built away 
from the house but connected to it by a covered walkway. 
On the left of the hall downstairs were two large rooms, 
the living room and the library. The upper floor con- 
tained four large well-lighted rooms and a wide high ceil- 
inged-hall. 


The furniture of this home was bought in the East 
and brought by boat to Charleston, from which place it 
was hauled overland in wagons to Rutherfordton. Its 
velvet hangings and rugs came the same way. 

Many old-fashioned dances and parties were held 
in this house that were a part and parcel of the life of the 
town. Youth and beauty waltzed with bared shoulders 
and shining eyes beneath the mellow light of candles, and 
lovers hovered about the shaded piazza. 


Then followed the vicissitudes of the Civil War when 
the carpets and hangings were taken out and made into 
clothing for the soldiers, the furniture scattered and lost; 
the lovely rose hedge cut and trees destroyed. 


For several months after the Civil War General Pal- 
mer, commanding a det2chment of Union forces main- 
taining martial law in Rutherford and Cleveland counties, 
used the building as his headquarters. So charmed was 
he with the house and delightful hospitality that he kept 
in touch with the family for many years after the war. 


Dr. John McEntyre had a son, Capt. John Y. McEn- 
tyre, who made an enviable record as an officer of Com- 
pany G, 16th North Carolina Regiment, C.S. A. He was 
commissioned as second lieutenant on May 9, 1861, and on 
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April 25th, 1862, was promoted to first lieutenant. He 
was again promoted the same year to captain. 


An interesting incident occurred at this home in April, 
1865. The grandfather of the writer, in company with 
four other Confederate soldiers, had walked from Appo- 
mattox, Va., to Rutherfordton after the surrender of April 
6th. The five men, all residents of the vicinity of Cool 
' Springs township, sat down in the yard facing the McEn- 
tyre building to rest their weary bodies before completing 
the final four or five miles to their homes, which they had 
not visited for many long years. While reclining there, a 
squad of Union cavalry rode down the street. ‘‘Those 
re RN, d horse thieves,’’ remarked Grandsire Griffin, bit- 
terly. A Federal aide, standing nearby, heard the remark 
and placed him and his associates in the Rutherford 
county jail, under military arrest, on charge of “inciting 
unrest.”” There they were confined nearly six weeks, 
without a court martial. They were finally released to 
make room for more military prisoners. 


After witnessing some of the county’s most stirring 
history and remaining in the same family for four genera- 
tions, the old mansion served as Rutherford county’s 
temple of justice in its last days. When the present court . 
house was under construction in 1926 the old McEntyre 
building was used for court house offices, and all county 
business was transacted from there for nearly a year. 
After removal of the court house offices from the home, 
the building was torn down to make way for progress. 
Many of the brick in the original building were used in 
the construction of the Norris Public Library. 


A BIT OF DOGGEREL THAT WON AN ELECTION 


Among Rutherford county’s early members in the 
General Assembly there were few who held office as long 
as William Greene and few who seemed so invincible to 
defeat at the polls. He was elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1798, where he served one term of one 
year. He was then elected to the State Senate fourteen 
terms of one year each, serving there in 1800, 1801, 1803, 
1806 to 1809, 1811, 1814, 1815, 1817, 1818, 1822 and 1824. 

At that time each county was entitled to one senator 
in the State Senate, who was elected annually. This sys- 
tem remained in vogue until 1836. In 18385 the Consti- 
tutional Convention amended the state constitution to 
provide for division of the state into senatorial districts, 
based on population, and also provide for the election of 
senators and representatives biennially, instead of annu- 
ally. 


During Greene’s long service in the Senate he had 
secured the passage of much legislation which was of 
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benetit to the county and state, while part of it had, as is 
common in politics, displeased some of his constituents. 

William Greene had been a Loyalist during part of the 
Revolutionary period, and held a major’s commission in 
Ferguson’s command during the battle of Kings Moun- 
tain. The fact that he had been a part-time Tory also 
embittered some against him. There was a faction in 
Rutherford county which was strongly resolved to bring 
about his defeat at the polls. 

Born on Buffalo creek, in: that portion of Tryon 
county, now included in Cleveland, on May 16, 1753, he 
served up to 1780 as a captain in the Whig cause. He 
was then captured by the Tories and held a prisoner until 
released by their defeat at Ramsour’s Mill, at Lincolnton. 
After the battle of Kings Mountain, where he served as a 
major in the British army, he enlisted in Capt. Levi John- 
son’s company of ten months men under Sumter, and par- 
ticipated in the battle of Eutaw Springs, S. C. 

Taking lead among those who were forming a de- 
termined opposition faction was Elias Alexander. He was 
an old Revolutionary Whig, who had fought at Kings 
Mountain and Guilford Court House, and died in 1818 with 
twenty-seven British and Tory buckshot in his body. A 
man of means in the county and a leader in politics and 
business life, he had been through the trying days of 
1775-83 a staunch patriot to the Whig cause. 


Alexander, intent that the “‘turncoat’’ Greene should 
be defeated, brought out his son, Elias Alexander, Jr., as a 
candidate against him for the State Senate. 


Greene became apprehensive of defeat and concluded 
that something must be done. He fell upon the idea of 
joining the Baptist church, and in carrying out the project, 
was immersed in Broad river. Young Elias Alexander, 
upon hearing this news, was somewhat discouraged at 
this turn of events, but nothing: ees ts went to witness 
the ceremony. 


Leaning against an old tree on the bank of the river 
within speaking distance of the scene, he silently and 
doubtingly watched the process of regeneration. 


Everybody expected some kind of a declaration from 
him before the crowd dispersed. Just as Greene was 
raised out of the water, wet as arat and gasping for breath, 
Alexander, who was very tall and towered above the by- 
standers, slowly raised his hands and pointed at him, at the 
same time saying, in a loud and measured tone: 


“There stands old Major Greene, now neat and clean, 
Though formerly a Tory, 

The damndest rascal that ever was seen, 
Now on his way to glory.” 
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This furnished the supporters of young Alexan- 
der with a campaign song that worked an overwhelm- 
ing defeat of Greene at the polls. Although he managed 
to be elected twice more to the Senate at later dates, this 
campaign broke his almost invincible political power in 
Rutherford, and Alexander succeeded to the political 
crown which Greene had worn so many years. 


AN INCIDENT OF 1864 


_ In the spring of 1864 a regiment of calvary of the 
Confederate army was sent to Rutherford county for the 
purpose of recruiting and purchasing horses for the regi- 
ment. There were companies of North Carolinians. Vir- 
ginians and Tennesseeans in the regiment, which was 
commanded by Colonel Folk, of Virginia. The place se- 
lected for their camp was the old Irvin’s Methodist camp 
ground and meeting ground, about seven miles west of 
Rutherfordton, and two miles to the left of the old Hick- 
ory Nut Gap turnpike from Rutherfordton to Asheville 
(now U.S. Highway No. 74). 


It was an admirable place for a camp, as the large 
“stand”? where services were usually held, day and night, 
at the annual camp meetings, was still in good condition, 
as were a number of frame weather-boarded buildings, 
occupied by their owners, families and friends during the 
yearly meetings. 


The regiment was composed of a fine body of men, 
privates as well as officers. For, as General Gordon in his 
“Reminiscences” so truthfully said, “Probably in no mili- 
tary organization that ever existed were there such cor- 
dial relations between officers and private soldiers as in 
the Confederate army. This was due doubtless to the fact 
that in the ranks were lawyers, teachers, merchants, plant- 
ers, college professors and students, who afterwards be- 
came occupants of the highest public stations.” 


So, the hospitable homes of the kind-hearted folk 
of that section of Rutherford county were opened to the 
privates as well as to the officers, and at the end of a 
month not only were their horses fattened, new horses add- 
ed to the regiment, but the men gained in health, strength 
and courage in the mountain country of Rutherford. 


“A mong those who called at our old home, “The Brick 
House’ place (three and one-half miles from the town of 
Rutherfordton and about the same distance from the 
camp), that I remember now, was Captain Folk, brother 
of the colonel; Lieutenant James Merrimon and Assistant 
Surgeon Sensabaugh, whose first name I have forgotten 
in the intervening years,’’ says the late Dr. William Ander- 
son, of Blacksburg, S. C., who was a native of Rutherford 
county. ‘The first I never heard of afterwards, but his 
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brother, Col. Folk, after the war, formed a partnership in 
law with his opponent in several battles, Col. .Cilley, of 
Ohio, and located in Lenoir, N. C. Lieut. Merrimon was 
quite a gay youth and made good use of the time in wooing 
and winning for his wife the attractive and beautiful Miss 
Julia Lynch, the eldest daughter of Madison Lynch, and 
who had only recently graduated from Limestone College, 
under that famous educator, Dr. Curtis. They were mar- 
ried about, or just after the close of the war, and in due 
time he was elected superior court judge and served with 
distinction. 


“Surgeon Sensabaugh was a handsome man in figure 
and face, hair black as a raven, with piercing brown eyes 
and courteous manners. My aunt, Sarah Wilkins, gave 
several dinners to which these officers and others were in- 
vited, and to help entertain them, she had several of her 
special lady friends from Rutherfordton to come out. 


“To one of them the surgeon was quite devoted, and 
she, while not taking his attentions at all seriously, yet 


humored them, just to make the time pass off more pleas- 
antly. | 


“Finally, the time came when Col. Folk was ordered 
to break camp and return to the grim and stern duties of 
a soldier’s life. But before leaving, and out of gratitude 
for the treatment his command had received, he had a 
grand review of his regiment at Hamilton’s Old Fields, an 
ante-bellum muster ground. My aunt and her friends 
from town, were, of course, extended special invitations 
to the martial treat. All of them went in the old family 
carriage, with myself, then a youth of sixteen, as driver. 
We were met, upon our arrival at the field by the gallant 
assistant surgeon who was attired in his best uniform and 
with a long black plume on one side of his hat. He se- 
lected a good parking place for the carriage, and during 
the performance, would ride up, salute the ladies, make a 
few explanations about the military maneuvers, and then 
gallop back to the field. | 


“Of course the review was a rare treat to, and heart- 
ily enjoyed by the large gathering of old men, the women 
and children, and in some measure repaid those for their 
kindness and hospitable treatment of the soldiers. 


“As a jocular sequel to the part of the foregoing 
story his attention to, and admiration of one of the young 
ladies, by Surgeon Sensabaugh, another one of them com- 
posed the following verses, as a soliloquy of her favored 
friend, after his departure,, set to the tune of ‘Maryland, 
My Maryland’:” — 
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When Sallie asked me out to tea, 
Sensabaugh, my Sensabaugh 

I thought my heart would still be free, 
Sensabaugh, my Sensabaugh 

But thou wast there, and O dear me! 

To think fate passed the sweet decree 

That ever links my soul to thee, 
Sensabaugh, my Sensabaugh 


And when I saw thy black plume wave 

Sensabaugh, my Sensabaugh 

_* knew that victory’s with the brave, 
Sensabaugh, my Sensabaugh 
And on thy beauty I did rave, 

And wished that I was in my grave, 

For I thy beauteous eyes did crave, 
Sensabaugh, my Sensabaugh 


Sweet memories still around me cling, 
Sensabaugh, my Sensabaugh 

Tho in the past I strive to fling, 
Sensabaugh, my Sensabaugh, 

I now can neither laugh or sing, 

Each time I hear the door bell ring, 

Methinks the wings of love dost bring, 
Sensabaugh, my Sensabaugh. 


FREDERICK HAMBRIGHT—REVOLUTIONARY 
PATRIOT 


One mile southwest of Grover, N. C., in an ancient 
and almost forgotten cemetery, lies the grave of Colonel 
Frederick Hambright, a Revolutionary patriot and one 
of the commanders of the American forces at Kings Moun- 
tain in October, 1780. } 


The cemetery was formerly the burying ground of the 
Shiloh Presbyterian church, but a few years ago the church 
building was sold to a negro congregation, and a new 
Presbyterian church erected elsewhere. The cemetery, 
about a quarter of a mile from the present negro church, 
contains the bodies of many of those great and near great 
in the affairs of the counties of old Tryon, and later Ruth- 
erford, Lincoln and Gaston. The old grave markers of a 
time just previous to and shortly after the Revolutionary 
war give an impressive glimpse of the time when the state 
was young. The burying ground is now covered with 
undergrowth, broomsedge and weeds, while one or two 
stately trees stand sentinel and seem to exist for the sole 
purpose of casting a friendly shade during the hot sum- 
mer days upon the sunken spots that represent all that is 
left of those who lived when the trees were young. 
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(See Page 248) . 
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Aged-marked tombstones raise grey heads all through 
the small cemetery, but frequently there are unmarked 
lonely spots which have sunken into the earth. denoting 
that he who lies benzath played his little part in life’s 
drama—perhaps marching to martial music, perhaps sing- 
ing a song of patriotism that swung men’s hearts to revolt 
and liberty, mayhap a simple part of merely being in the 
crowd—but, having played his part, received a plaudit of 
flowers, which withered, died and decayed and were for- 
gotten, even as he. 


Many decipherable familiar names appear upon the 
ageing stones. One of the most familiar, perhaps, is that of 
Colonel Frederick Hambright. Near the center of the ceme- 
tery stands an aged stone, the letters almost obliterated 
by the passing of the seasons of a century and more. The 
stone, nearly four feet in height, bears the following in- 
scription, which with difficulty can be deciphered: 


In Memory of 
Col. Frederick Hambright 
Who Departed This Life 


March 9th, 1817 
In the Ninetieth Year of His Age. 


Adieu to all, both far and near 
My loving wife and children dear 
For my immortal soul is fled, 

I must be numbered with the dead. 


Col. Hambright was born in Germany in 1727, dur- 
ing the reign of Frederick William I (1713-1740), whom 
Carlyle calls the “Great Prussian Drill Sergeant,” and who 
practiced the most rigid economy in order to increase his 
army. He had a whim for giants, and would bribe, kid- 
nap or force a tall man into his bodyguard at any time. 

It may have been to escape from this land of mili- 
tarism that Adam and Conrad Hambright left their home- 
land, arriving in Philadelphia in October, 1738, with their 
families. They did not tarry long in the City of Brotherly 
love, but went on to Lancaster, Pa., instead. 


It is not known which of the colonists, Adam or Con- 
rad, was the father of the boy Frederick, who was at the 
impressionable age of 11 years when he first saw the shores 
of the wonderful new world, then as now, the land of 
promise to the struggling, highly-taxed and military-ridden 
people of the old world. Doubtless Pennsylvania was a 
very attractive colony. The government was a free one, 
the law-makers being chosen by all the freemen. Land 
was sold at a low price to anyone who had the money, and 
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equal rights and privileges were assured to every law- 
abiding citizen. ; 

About 1755, after Braddock’s defeat, Frederick Ham- 
bright, a youth of 17 years, with many others, then joined 
in the migration soutnward as far as Virginia where he 
stayed long enough to marry Sarah Hardin. Five years 
later, 1760, he and his wife and little children followed 
the trail of adventure and migration down to the colony 
of North Carolina. They settled near the South Fork of 
the Catawba River, in what was later Tryon and then Lin- 
coln counties. 


He won the esteem of his fellow citizens in that area, 
and was an interested participant in all local affairs. After 
the intolerant attitude taken by England, North Carolina, 
in line with the other states, called the Provincial Con- 
gress, or State Convention in 1774. At the Third Congress 
and possibly the most important of the five, each county, 
where possible, was represented by six men. The counties 
were asked to send only the most reliable and trustworthy 
citizens, and of the six who attended the Hillsboro con- 
vention which convened on August 21, 1775, Col. Ham- 
bright was the one who received the unanimous vote of the 
county’s committee of safety. 


Hambright’s military career began in the year 1776, 
when the western frontiers suffered from the Indian raids. 
In June, 1776, Hambright served as a captain against the 
Cherokees, and in the fall of that year he was an officer 
under Griffith Rutherford in his noted campaign against 
the turbulent. Cherokees. 


In 1779 he was made lieutenant-colonel and went to 
the relief of Charleston, serving in Lillington’s brigade, 
but retired before the surrender of that city. In the sum- 
mer of the next year his activities were confined to the 
Broad River region under Colonel McDowell who was 
gathering recruits and doing what he could to embarrass 
the enemy. 


In September and October, 1780, Ferguson was in 
Western North Carolina, harrassing the populace, and 
gathering recruits for his army. His demeanor provoked 
the ire of the Whigs and a movement was put on foot to 
drive him from the country. This resulted in Ferguson 
abandoning camp at Gilberttown, near Rutherfordton, and 
marching to Kings Mountain. The Whigs, under Colonels 
Campbell, Williams, Graham (Hambright second in com- 
mand), Shelby, Cleveland, Sevier, McDowell, Winston, and 
Lacey rendezvoused at Cowpens, near the Rutherford 
county border, now in Cherokee county, S. C., on the night 
of October 6th. A night march was begun, which brought 
them within striking distance of their prize on Kings Moun- 
tain, about 4 o’clock the following afternoon. Colonel 
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William Graham, who was at the head of the Lincoln coun- 
ty men, was unexpectedly called home a few hours be- 
fore the battle, due to illness of his wife, and, Major Wil- 
liam Chronicle was placed in command, through prefer- 
ence of Hambright, although Hambright was second in 
command and entitled to the place. Chronicle, being a 
young and active officer, was thought to be better fitted 
for the command than Hambright, who was ageing. How- 
ever, the untimely death of Chronicle placed the command 
upon Hambright’s shoulders, and he acquitted himself 
with honor in the battle. | 

The position of Major Chronicle’s South Fork boys 
was at the northeast end of the mountain. When they 
marched up the hill for the first charge, with Chronicle 
some ten paces in advance, a ball struck him and he fell 
mortally wounded, along with one of his privates. Thus 
at the very outset of the battle Hambright was automat- 
ically commander through Chronicle’s death. He made a 
brave officer and gallant leader, as he led charge aiter 
charge up the rocky hill. Near the close of the conflict 
the Colonel, while encouraging his men, received a shot 
through his thigh, cutting one of the arteries, which filled 
his boot with blood. One of his men offered to assist him 
from his horse, but he declined, saying that it would dis- 
tract the attention of the men, and that he did not feel 
faint or sick. He then ordered another charge, and press- 
ing forward at the head of his men, shouted in his broken 
Pennsylvania German, “‘Huzza, my prave poys, fight on a 
few minutes more and the pattle will be over.” 

Although Hambright’s wound was a serious one, he 
remained at the head of his command until the conclusion 
of the battle. Some of the sinews of the thigh were cut, 
but he soon recovered, but walked with a limp the re- 
mainder of his life. 


The battle of Kings Mountain apparently concluded 
his active military services. A few years later he built a 
large, two story log house on some bottom land near the 
mountain, which he had acquired before the war. The 
house stood in an excellent state of preservation until it 
was burned in 1927. | 


By his first marriage to Sarah Hardin, Colonel Ham- 
bright had 12 children; by his second wife, Mary Dover, 
whom he married in 1781, he had ten children. Four- 
teen of the twenty-two reached maturity. 


Rev. J. D. Bailey, speaking of the Hambright home, 
built near Kings Mountain battleground, says: 


“The old homestead was beautiful for situation. 
Looking to the westward the observer would see the sil- 
very stream of Kings Creek, the gurgling waters of which 
were rapidly hastening on to Broad River. On either side 
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were broad expanses of magnificent bottom land, which 
were productive of the most luxuriant crops of corn. To 
the eastward the slope gradually rose until it formed a 
base on which Kings Mountain rests. In the early morn 
the very mountain on which the old warrior fought cast its 
shadows across tis entire domain, reminding hirn, no doubt, 
of the struggle he waged there and the biood he spilied 
there in the interest of Liberty’s cause.” 


DR. CHARLES L. H. SCHEFFELIN 


Among the early doctors who made a decided im- 
pression in Rutherford county and western North Carolina 
was Dr. Charles L. EZ. Scheffeiin, whose practice at Ruth- 
erfordton between 1810 and 1835 made that town a mecca 
for thousands of ailing humans within a radius of more 
than 106 miles. Dr. Scheffelin not only practiced medi- 
cine to a successful degree, but wés aiso a surgeon of note, 
and under his tutelage many doctors of that period served 
as internes under him. 


A large plaster of paris 
bust of this noted doctor: 
surgeon now exists. This 
bust has a history almost as 
romantic as the doctor him- 
self. It was donated a few 
years ago to the Rutherford 
County Medical Society by 
the Western Star Lodge, A. 
F. & A. M. of Rutherford- 
ton, who have been its cus- 
todians for many years. 

The personal history of 
Dr. Scheffelin is shrouded 
in tradition, made more un- 
reliable by the passage of 
years. According to the best 
available evidence, he was 
born in Germany, probably 
a native of the province of 
Baden. Where he received 
his early medical training is 
not known. It is said that 


prior to his coming to America he studied in some of the 
largest universities in Europe, and by virtue of having 
mastered some of the most difficult courses in medical 
science was personally selected by Napoleon Bonaparte 
and given a commission in the French Legions, with par- 
tial authority and oversight over the medical corps of his 
armies. It is known that he was a surgeon of high rank 
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in the French Army under Napoleon. His services there 
terminated when that impetuous military genius was 
finally defeated and banished to Elba. Dr. Scheffelin, in 
company with a brother, also a veteran of Napoleon’s de- 
feated legions set forth for the new world to recoup their 
fortunes. They landed in Charleston, S. C., and after so- 
journing there a short time, Dr. Scheffelin headed for 
Western North Carolina, while his brother went on_ to 
Philadelphia. The doctor was lured to this section of the 
state, as tradition says, by the then immense gold strikes. 
At that period Rutherford county was the center of the 
gold producing region of the world, and maintained this 
lead until the discovery of gold in the west in the late 
forties. The gold fever drew thousands from all races 
and walks of life into western North Carolina in search 
of the precious yellow metal. 


Upon arrival in Rutherfordton, Dr. Scheffelin was 
short of ready money, and set about to establish himself 
as a doctor of medicine. His experience as a surgeon in 
Napoleon’s corps soon established for him a reputation 
that spread over a wide area, and his fame as a surgeon 
and general practitioner gained for him a wide patronage. 
His profound knowledge of medicine and surgery placed 
him in the front ranks of his profession. It is said that he 
seldom had occasion to leave his office, except for a glass 
of beer, so great were the number of office callers. 


He not only rendered a service to humanity in allev- 
lating the suffering of hundreds during his practice, but 
he also sent out a number of younger men who had taken 
under him a modified post graduate course. It is said that 
the methods employed by him in surgery and medical 
treatment were a hundred years ahead of his time. Those 
internes were permitted the use of books and treatises in 
his splendid library, witnessed his operations and were al- 
lowed to assist him in his work. They were given advice 
on procedure in actual and theoretical cases, and were 
sent back to their home communities better and more cap- 
ably fitted for the work at hand. 


Little is known of Dr. Scheffelin’s personal character- 
istics. He was typical of his race—he rarely spoke, kept 
his opinions to himself and was rather morose. This doubt- 
less accounts in part for the fact that so little is known of 
him today. He took slight interest in civic affairs, his en- 
tire time being devoted to the study and practice of medi- 
cine and surgery. He was also typically German in that 
he loved his beer. This weakness was later supplanted 
by the love of stronger drink, which took him to an early 
grave. His library was one of the finest collection of books 
and treatises on medical subjects to be found in the state, 
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perhaps in the South, at that time. After his untimely 
death the library became scattered. A large part of it 
was purchased by the late Judge David Schenck of Lin- 
coln county, and was destroyed when his home in Lincoln- 
ton was destroyed by fire more than sixty years ago. 


For several years after coming to Rutherfordton, Dr. 
Scheffelin maintained an office in the old Craton home, 
next to Dr. Joseph Eamilton, also a medical doctor of note. 
Throughout his adult life he was a great friend of the 
lamiltons, and especially to Miss Mary, the daughter of 
the doctor. Tradition has it that he wes engaged to marry 
her upon the completion of her educational course at old 
Salem College. After graduating there and returning to 
Rutherfordton she was heart-broken to learn that the man 
to whom she had plighted her troth had contracted the 
hebit of indulgence in the cup that cheers. This was of- 
fensive to the highly developed and sensitive nature of 
the cultured and refined Mary Hamilton, and was the 
barrier that prevented the union of the two most intellec- 
tual individuals of the village. The friendship was lasting, 
however, and Dr. Scheffelin was a welcome and frequent 
visitor at the Hamilton home, and finally died there. 


According to Mr. Horace L. Carpenter, during the 
trial of 2 man by the name of Garrett, who killed his fath- 
er-in-law near Morganton, Dr. Scheffelin went over to the 
Hamilton home much worried, and within a little while 
was taken sick. There he remained for several days, be- 
ing cared for by members of the family, and the servant. 
Her special duty was to fan the doctor continuously. Gar- 
rett was sentenced to be hanged, the date was announced, 
and the execution took place soon afterwards near a 
branch at the rear of the Methodist church. Dr. Scheffelin 
lived only a short time after this, and was buried in the 
Rutherfordten cemetery. His death occurred about 1839. 
No stone marks his last resting place. 


WHY MORE REPUBLICANS LIVE IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Why are there more Republicans in the mountain 
counties than in the eastern counties of North Carolina? 

There really are two very good reasons for this politi- 
cal difference with respect to geography. 


Prior to 1860 that territory west of the Catawba River 
had very few slaves. In fact, some of the remote mountain 
counties did not have a single Negro within their borders. 
The area was more isolated than in the east. The rivers, 
bays, sounds and the ocean itself afforded means of trans- 
portation and intercourse in the east. In the west only 
crude mountain trails bound the area together. The Civil 
War was regarded by the people in the mountain area as 
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a “Niger Owners War,” and they weren’t remotely inter- 
ested in it. They were accustomed to doing their own man- 
ual labor, without the aid of Negro slaves, and couldn’t, in 
their independent manner of thinking, conceive fighting 
a war for the preservation of slavery among their more 
wealthy and snobbish neighbors of the plains. 


Leadership in the mountain counties, after the war 
started, also had a hand in shaping events. ‘“Parson’’ 
Bronlow, East Tennessee political leader, aided by Andrew 
Johnson, of Greeneville, Tenn., then vice-president of the 
United States, and later president, built up strong Union 
sentiment in the mountain regions of western North Caro- 
lina and eastern Tennessee. 


As the Confederate authorities became _ insistent, 
after passage of the draft laws, that the mountaineers 
enter the Confederete army, the lads either enlisted in the 
army and then deserted to the Union forces, or went into 
the hills for ‘the duration.’’ Madison county, N. C., sent 
more men into the Union army than into the Confederate 
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Bastern Tennessee was held for the Union throughout 
the war. A division was recruited, outfitted and sent into 
Federal! service, the men being volunteers from the moun- 
tain counties of western North Carolina and eastern Ten- 
nessee. Greeneville, Tenn., in Greene countv, adjoining 
Madison county, N. C., was headquarters. There is now 
a large, magnificent monument on the court house lawn 
at Greeneville to the soldiers of Greene county who fought 
with the Union army. Buncombe, Swain, Madison, Hay- 
wood, Cherokee, Polk, Watauga, Wilkes and to a lesser 
extent several of the other mountain counties of this state 
sent large numbers of men into Union armies. 


After the war pro-union, anti-secession sentiment 
swent the state. To the men of the mountains, this did 
not mean any change of personal opinion or prejudices, 
and indeed did not mean any change of political thought. 
Prior to the war North Carolina was one of the principal 
Whig states of the Union. In the late ’50’s the Whig party 
alone with the Know-Nothings, Greenbacks and other 
political parties amalgamated to form the present-day Re- 
publican party. There is a popular expression in Ruther- 
ford county, frequently used by the late Sheriff W. C. 
Hardin around election time, that if a North Carolinian, 
particularly one from this area, is scratched beneath the 
skin one will find a Republican or Whig. 


So strongly did North Carolina hold to the Whig party 
that in 1844 James Knox Polk of Mecklenburg county was 
nominated president of the United States on the Demo- 

cratic ticket, it being believed at that time that the state 
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might go Democratic in order to support a favorite son. 
Polk was elected president but North Carolina cast 32,939 
votes for Henry Clay, the Whig party candidate against 
only 29,549 for Polk. Only 26 of the counties of the state 


gave a majority for Polk, although his vote was far ahead 
of the other Democratic candidates. 


As North Carolina began to recover from the effects 
of the Civil War and the hands of the carpet-bagger, the 
majority of the people, in sympathy with the Democrats of 
the other Southern states (which had originally been 
Democratic, not Whig) were swept into the new Demo- 
cratic party. In their hour of travail it did not matter that 
they had been staunch Whigs before the war. They were 
turning to a new party as their savior, rather than to the 
fusion of old Whigs and others into the Lincoln Republi- 
can party. ) 


Not so in the mountains. The mountaineers were not 
visibly touched by the Reconstruction. Their isolation had 
kept them from suffering any great property losses during 
the war. The war was an unfortunate incident, to be for- 
gotten as soon as possible. Under the Reconstruction re- 
gime in most instances even the local people conducted 
their county government in a manner to which they had 
been accustomed for generations. So many of the moun- 
tain lads had served in the Union armies that the ‘‘oath 
of allegiance’ to the late Confederacy meant nothing. 
They had not taken it, and consequently were not barred 
from holding office under the new state government. 


So when the Democrats eventually swept into power 
following Reconstruction, there was small reason for the 
mountain citizenship to change their mode of politics, 
thinking, acting and prejudices. They continued to vote 
the Whig ticket of their fathers, or, in the new era, the 
Republican ticket. The war was something which had 
been thrust upon them, and was not of their choosing. 
Therefore, they reasoned, why change our mode of life 
and thinking because of it, particularly since it has not 
touched us directly. Even in this changing age, with good 
roads, consolidated schools, universal education and other 
progress, the mountain people still cling to the landmarks 
of their fathers. They are independent, somewhat reticent 
but are solid and honest and will follow their convictions 
to the end of the world. 


An interesting sidelight occurred in this county a few 
years ago, touching on the loyalty of mountaineers to the 
Union cause. For a number of years the Federal Govern- 
ment has furnished free of charge headstones for graves 
of honorably discharged members of the armed forces of 
any war. Confederate soldiers were expressly barred, since 
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they were in revolt against the United States. In 1929 
Congress removed that bar. Asa public service to the peo- 
ple of Rutherford county I secured several hundred sets 
of application forms, and for sometime made applications 
for headstones for graves of Confederate veterans. <A 
few years ago a son of a Confederate veteran came into 
my office and requested that I make an application for a 
tombstone for his father’s grave. After securing the nec- 
essary information I completed the form and mailed it to 
‘the War Department. Shortly afterwards the blank was 
returned. The application was rejected because this sol- 
dier had deserted the Confederate army and joined the 
Union forces. I immediately applied for a marker for his 
grave as a Union soldier. This was granted and in due 
time his grave was marked with an official Government 
headstone of the U. S. army type. There is a distinction 
in design in these markers, there being different designs 
for each war. : 


COVERED BRIDGES FAST DISAPPEARING 


A favorite subject of American artists is the old cover- 
ed bridge that in years gone by spanned many a stream. 
The covered bridge, with its mysterious, cavernous interior, 
its weathered sides and beams, and the surrounding of 
winding road and rocky stream lent itself perfectly to 
portrayal of the American scene. 


It is doubtful if any of the present generation of 
youngsters in this neighborhood, and indeed in most of the 
communities of the state, have ever seen a covered bridge. 

Early settlers in this country had little iron or steel. 
A wooden bridge was the best solution to crossing a rocky 
mountain stream, or a shallow one on which a ferry could 
not operate. The age-old principle of triangular construc- 
tion was used, sturdy beams being used to make a lattice- 
like girder that was immovable, light and almost as strong 
as steel. The oak beams were pegged together with ash 
or hickory pegs. The floor, the roof, and the sides were 
all made of seasoned lumber. The whole was a weather- 
proof structure that defied rot and age. 


Seldom more than eight or ten feet wide, only one 
vehicle or horseman could cross at a time. The sides of 
the bridge obstructed a view of the tumbling stream, and 
a skittish horse would cross the bridge in safety and with- 
out becoming alarmed, as was the case where the sides 
were open and the animal had a view from the bridge. 
With the advent of the automobile, the width of the bridge 
was insufficient in most instances to accommodate the 
traffic. 


The covered bridges were built in a manner to pre- 
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serve the structure. An occasional roof of split clapboaru 
was required, but seldom a floor or other parts of the 
building. Nearly all of them were built in a day when 
road-making was in its infancy, and maintaining roads 
and bridges was the duty of the citizens of the community 
and not of the state. 


There was a time when there were more than one 
hundred covered bridges in Rutherford county. Today 
there isn’t a single one standing, and according to State 
Highway Commissioner T. Max Watson of Forest City, 
there isn’t a covered bridge in his entire highway district 
of ten counties. The last one, located in Polk county and 
near the Rutherford county line, was torn down three or 
four years ago. Mr. Watson further states that very few 
remain today in North Carolina, and none on the main 
traveled arteries of the State Highway system. A few 
may remain in some of the counties in the central part of 
the state, he says, but they are on secondary roads. Oc- 
casionally some remote section of a road in some central 
county is incorporated into the highway system, on which 
there is a covered bridge. In that event there is usually 
a demand from the people of that locality to preserve the 
bridge as an historical landmark, says Mr. Watson. Thus 
far, none have been designated or set aside for that pur- 
pose. 


A news report recently stated that a New England 
state historical society had acquired a covered bridge as a 
museum piece, and that it would be placed on permanent 
exhibition. This appears to be a good idea, since covered 
bridges have about disappeared, and before many more 
years steel girders and concrete pillars will have displaced 
the oaken thews and hickory pegs that have made the 
structure a masterpiece for light but strong construction. 


New England posterity will no doubt cherish this bit 
of early American architecture. In art galleries one may 
see covered bridges in those same New England states, 
with plodding horses blowing cold vapor as they pull snow 
sledges along the icy river road near the entrances. Pic- 
tures painted in the South may show a covered bridge 
shadowed by live oaks and trailing Spanish moss. There 
is the same texture of beauty and the sturdiness of every- 
day utility about them all. 


Progress is inexorable in its march. Covered bridg- 
es have outlived their usefulness and must go the way of 
out-moded systems. Like the water-powered corn mill, 
they had their day, served a very practical and utilitarian 
purpose and are now on their way out. The ordinary 
covered bridge would be today a hazard to traffic and 
very dangerous. 
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But what a treat it was to drive a buggy or ride a 
horse down the curving road and to hear the thunder of 
hoofs as they echoed and re-echoed down the length of 
the bridge. How the light at the other end showed over 
EG oe beams and the cobwebs. That was a pleasure 
indeed. 


RUTHERFORD PIONEER IN HOSPITALIZATION 
INSURANCE 


Rutherford county was the ‘“‘testing ground’? for the 
first group hospitalization and surgical fee insurance in 
America. While that type of insurance may not have 
originated in Rutherford, it was here that it had its real 
beginning and trial period in early 1930. 


The idea of this type of insurance rapidly took hold 
in the public mind, and today it is estimated that some 
25 or 80 million people are covered. 


According to the Provident Life and Accident In- 
surance Company of Chattanooga, Tennessee, which pio- 
neered in this field, the first group hospitalization and 
surgical fee insurance was underwritten as an experiment. 

According to that company, the first hospital cover- 
age insurance of which they have knowledge was written 
for a group of school teachers at Baylor University in 
Texas about 1928. There were no surgical benefits and 
dependents were not covered, nor was it an insurance 
contract in a proper sense. It was simply that a group 
of teachers at Baylor University worked out a service 
arrangement with a local hospital for a stipulated annual 
fee. | 


The first insurance contract written by an insurance 
company for the employees of a specific employer cover- 
ing hospitalization and surgical benefits for the employee 
was written by the Provident Life and Accident Insurance 
Company in 1929, on Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills 
at Spray, North Carolina, this mill being owned at that 
time by Marshall Field of Chicago. 


Beginning in the early part of 1930 in Rutherford 
county, group hospital and surgical contracts were writ- 
ten by the same company on several of the mills. The 
idea became so popular that it was a matter of only a 
few months before practically all of the textile plants 
in Rutherford county were insured by The Provident 
Company under this type of coverage, and it can cer- 
tainly be said that the idea of this form of coverage 
had its real beginning and trial period in Rutherford 
county. 


John W. Parks, supervising agent, Provident Life 
and Accident Insurance Company, of Gastonia, says: 
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“Many of us in the Provident organization today 
had our earliest training in the business of group hos- 
pitalization and surgical fee insurance in work in the 
mills of Rutherford county. I am sure you can under- 
stand the great sentimental regard for this county, its 
people and the business we have there, for from it grew 
the vast volume of the group hospital surgical business 
underwritten by our company in some 40 states of the 
Union. From this nucleus of business developed by us 
from the beginning in the early part of 1930, other in- 
surance companies did, after about 1936 or 1937, adopt 
the idea that was originally pioneered by us in Ruth- 
ereford county. 


“It would be almost impossible to establish with any 
degree of accuracy the tremendous volume of business 
that has been developed by all insurance companies now 
writing this type of coverage, but most interesting is the 
great number of people affected directly or indirectly 
through the beginning in Rutherford county. A con- 
servative estimate would be that in America today, some 
25 or 80 million people are covered.” 


Although it cannot be definitely established that the 
first group hospitalization and surgical coverage policy 
was written in Rutherford county, there is no doubt what- 
soever but what this form of insurance had its real be- 
ginning in Rutherford. 


The Provident Company officials frankly state that 
there is a remote possibility that some small insurance 
company in some almost unheard-of town might have 
written a policy earlier, and then became discouraged 
and withdrew from the picture, leaving no mark on the 
tablets of time. 


Incidentally, the Provident Company was the first 
company to write a group accident and health insurance, 
with the first policies being written over fifty years ago 
in Virginia, Tennessee and Kentucky. 


JUDGE WILLIAM MARCUS SHIPP 


William Marcus Shipp, legislator, judge, attorney-gen- 
eral, and Confederate officer, was named for the two best 
friends of his father, Bartlett Shipp. These gentlemen 
were William Julius Alexander,of Charlotte and Marcus 
Erwin, of Morganton, both lawyers of great distinction. 


Bartlett Shipp, a native of Surry county, was a soldier 
of the War of 1812. He went to Charlotte to study law 
under his compatriot, the Hon. Joseph Wilson, the great 
lawyer and noted solicitor who came from Stokes county 
to Charlotte soon after the War of 1812. Mr. Wilson was 
one of the leading men of his day, and many stories are 
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told of his ability and courage ia the prosecuticn of his 
duties. Bartlett Shipp became a member of the Wilson 
household as a tutor to the children, ali daughters, who 
grew up to be women of great beauty, high character and 
superior intelligence. Shipp was a great adm'rer of Wil- 
son and a staunch friend to all of his family. After secur- 
ing his law license Shipp began pratice in the courts of 
the district, going from place to place with Soliciter Wilson 
and other attorneys, traveling hundreds of miles on horse- 
back. In 1818 he was was married to Susan. the daughter 
of General Peter Forney, of Lincoln county, a so'dier of the 
American Revolution, and one of the leaders in the manu- 
facture of iron in Lincoln county. 


General Forney had a family of twelve children and 
most of them estzblished themselves on land near his 
holdings. Daniel Forney, the oldest son, built what was 
the handsomest home in Lincoln county. One of Gen- 
eral Forney’s daughters married Henry Y. Webb, of Gran- 
ville county. Mrs. Webb’s father gave them a plantation, 
afterwards bought by Bartlett Shipp, who in turn gave 
it as a home to his daughter, Mrs. W. P. Bynum. 


Henry Y. Webb came to Lincoln about the time the 
Burton brothers, from the same county, decided to settle 
there. The three were classmates of Daniel Forney at 
the University of North Carolina. The Burtons, Robert and 
Alfred, were both lawyers of note and married Lincoln 
ladies, daughters of John Fulenwider, pioneer in the iron 
industry. Webb was appointed U.S. District Judge for Ala- 
bama and moved there about the time of the exodus of 
so many Rutherford and Lincoln county people to that 
state in 1834-35. Seven of Peter Forney’s children joined 
_ the company of emigrants. : 


Among the sons and daughters of the Forney blood 
who remained on land in North Carolina given them by 
their father, were Monroe Forney, Mrs. Bartlett Shipp, 
Mrs. William Johnson (mother of General R. D. Johnson, 
Governor Joseph Johnson, Dr. William Johnson and 
others), and Mrs. C. L. Hunter, wife of Dr. Hunter, histor- 
ian and scientist. Bartlett Shipp and his wife remained 
at the home of General Forney for a year or so, and is was 
there, at Mt. Welcome, that their oldest child and only 
son, Marcus Shipp, was born. Shortly thereafter they 
moved to a property about a mile from Mount Welcome, 
where they spent nearly all the remaining years of their 
married life. A few months before the death of Bartlett 
Shipp, in 1869, Judge Marcus Shipp moved his aged par- 
ents and his own young children to the town of Lincolnton. 
Bartlett Ship was born in 1786, and died at the age of 
eighty-three; his father, Thomas Shipp, lived to be ninety- 
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six, but both were outdone in longevity by the mother of 
Thomas, Mrs. Nancy Shipp, who died in 1828, aged 104 
years. This remarkable old lady was born in 1724, A 
daughter of John Cox of Lunenburg county, Va., she 
married Josiah Shipp-of Surry county, N. C. Her son, 
Thomas Shipp was a soldier of the Revolution, and her 
daughter, Nancy, married Col John Martin, leader of 
the patriot forces in the surrounding country. Col. John 
Martin and Nancy Shipp Martin were the parents of 
Mary Martin, who married Hampton Bynum. 


In the War of 1812 Mrs. Nancy Cox Shipp saw going 
off to join their commands, grandsons in the persons of 
Bartlett and William Shipp, and Samuel and Joseph 
Martin, and Hampton Bynum, who married her grand- 
daughter, Mary Martin. If the old lady had lived twenty 
years longer, she would have seen her great granddaught- 
er, Eliza Shipp, the wife of her great grandson, Judge 
William Preston Bynum. 


William Marcus Shipp, subject of this sketch, was 
born November 9, 1819, and grew up on the plantation 
of his parents, having with him as companions the nephews 
of his father, William T. and Albert Shipp, sons of John 
Shipp, who died when Albert was an infant. Their mother 
was Elizabeth Oglesby, a woman of very strong charac- 
ter and religious zeal. It was from her that her sons _ re- 
ceived their religious training which resulted in Albert’s 
becoming one of the foremost men in the Methodist church. 
The three boys were educated in the neighborhood schools, 
and excellent teachers must have presided over these 
schools, for the young men of that community were so 
well prepared for entrance to the University. William and 
Albert Shipp, just the same age, entered the University 
together and graduated in the class of 1840, tying for 
first honors. Albert made the valedictory address and 
William delivered the Latin salutatory. 


William Marcus Shipp studied law in Morganton and 
was admitted to the bar in 1842. Rutherfordton was then 
the leading town of Western North Carolina and many 
men who afterwards became leaders in their professions 
first hung out their shingles in that town. Among these 
were the lawyer brothers, General John Gray Bynum and 
Willie P. Bynum, also Dr. Caloway, who married Miss An- 
ane Johnson. All of these were connections of William M. 

ipp. 


Within a few years of the time that William Shipp be- 
gan the practice of law in Rutherfordton, a college friend 
of his, Rev. Jarvis Buxton, of Fayetteville, came to Ruth- 
erfordton as rector of the Episcopal church. Shipp was a 
member of that church, as were all of his relatives who 
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settied in Rutherfordton. Mr. Buxton had married Miss 
Cameron, daughter cf Judge John A. Cameron, of the 
United States Court of Florida. Mrs. Buxton’s sister, Miss 
Catherine Cameron, came to visit her. and the result of 
the visit was the marriage of William Shipp end Miss Cam- 
eron, at Fayetteville, in 1851. They bought a home in Ruth- 
erfordton, and made delightful frieads there. He was elect- 
ed a member of the General Assembly from Rutherford 
eounty in 1854. It was not long afterwards, however, that 
a greater onportunity seemed to offer in Mentersonviile, 
from the fact that the leading attorney of that place, 
Judge John Baxter, had moved to Tennessee. The Shinps 
bought his home and settled in Hendersonville about 1857. 
When the Civil War came on, Shipp recru'ted the first 
company to volunteer from Henderson county. He was 
captain of this company, which later became Company I, 
16th Regiment. While serving in the Army of Northern 
Virginia, Captain Shipp was notified of his election by the 
General Assembly as judge of the district of which Ruther- 
ford and Lincoln counties formed a part. The judges of 
the superior court were, until 1868, elected by the legisla- 
ture, and for life. 


Judge Shipp returned to Hendersonvilie, sold his 
home for Confederate money, and moved his family to 
Lincolnton. The town was so full of refugees that he could 
not get a house, so he lived during the winter of 1864-65 
in Gaston county, finally establishing his family in Lin- 
colnton not long before the close of the war. He continued 
to “ride the circuit” until the Constitution of 1868 made 
the judges elective by popular vote and for a term of 
years. Judge Shipp had been a staunch Whig, and with 
the new adjustments of the Reconstruction period, he al- 
lied himself with the Democratic party. When the next 
election came off he was defeated as judge by the Repub- 
lican candidate, Judge George Logan of Rutherfordton. 


In 1867 Mrs. Shipp died in Lincolnton and Judge 
Shipp broke up his home there and took the children to 
the home of his parents in the eastern part of Lincoln. 


Judge Shipp established himself in Charlotte for the 
practice of law, and kept his office there until elected, by 
the first Democratic victory after the War, to the office 
of Attorney-General of North Carolina. After the next 
election, when there was a Republican victory, Judge 
Shipp returned to Charlotte and reopened his law office 
with W. H. Bailey as a partner. In 1872 he married Miss 
Margaret Iredell, daughter of Governor James Iredell. In 
1881 Judge Shipp was appointed by Governor Jarvis to 
fill out the unexpired term of office of judge of the ninth 
district, made vacant by the resignation of Judge Schenck. 
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Elected by the people at subsequent general elections, 
Judge Shipp held this office until his death which occur- 
red June 28, 1890. He was buried in Elmwood cemetery 
in Charlotte. 


Judge Shipp filled the high offices to which he was 
elected or appointed with honor to himself and his coun- 
try. He was a man of superior intellectual endowments, 
with a fine appearance and commanding presence. He had 
all the attributes of a judge—calm, unbiased in his opin- 
ions, charitab.e in his judgments, unwavering in his stand 
for the right, courageous to the highest degree. On more 
than one occasion his life was threatened by disgruntled 
persons, and once desperadoes declared that he should 
not enter the court house of one of the more distant moun- 
tain counties. He was urged to arm himself, but replied 
that a civil officer must never go armed, and ordered the 
sheriff to convene the court. As the Judge walked towards 
the court ‘house, a mountaineer of great strength and he- 
roic proportions constituted himself an advance guard and, 
walking in front of the judge, loudly ordered everyone 
out of the way, under promise of dire punishment if his 
orders were not obeyed. The court went on uninterruvted. 

The late James C. MacRae told the following story: 
“While holding court in one of the remote parts of the 
state, news was received that a jail delivery was threaten- 
ed. To prevent the gathering of any mob, Judge Shipp or- 
dered the sheriff to swear in enough deputies to disperse 
any gathering of men. The orders were not to allow more 
than two men to be seen conversing together. In a small 
town of a sparsely settled community, these orders were 
not so difficult to carry out, and no mob violence was pos- 
sible. By his common sense the Judge saved the county’s 
name as one of the law-abiding districts of the state.’’ 


Judge Shipp was a constant student of the law and a 
great reader of all kinds of good literature. He was a most 
constant and studious reader of the Bible, and a firm be- 
liever in its inspired teachings. He especially admired and 
adhered to the King James version, and the lawyers laugh- ° 
ingly said he would not even allow a witness to be sworn 
on any other translation. He was a member of the Episco- 
pal church from his early manhood, and an active partici- 
pant in the activities of that church in whatever communi- 
ty he lived. In each town where he made his home, he held 
the office of vestryman, and at the time of his death he 
War a member of the vestry of St. Peter’s church in Char- 
otte. 


Judge Shipp was noted for his keenness of wit, and 
his readiness at repartee. These gifts he inherited from his 
father, who had, in addition to what his son did not pos- 
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The children of Judge Shipp and his first w‘fe, Cath- 
erine Cameron Shipp, were two sons and two daughters. 
The oldest child was Anna Cameron Shipp, who married 
Dr. Sumner McBee, of Lincolnton. She was left a widow 
while still a young woman, and thereafter lived chiefly 
with her sister, Miss Kate C. Shivp. The t-vo taucht in sev- 
eral private schools, chiefly at St. Mary’s, Raleigh, where 
both had been students. After a number of years in private 
schools the sisters determined to launch an enterprise of 
their own. Preparatory to this work, Miss Shipp entered 
the Teachers College of Cambridge University, England, 
and secured a diploma there, which entitled her to mem- 
bership in the Association of.American University of Wo- 
men. In her travels in Scotland Miss Shipp visited the an- 
cestral home of the Camerons. She took the name of one 
of these homes as that of her school, Fassifern. That school 
was opened in Lincolnton in 1907 and was moved to Hen- 
dersonville in 1914. The school flourished from the start, 
but in 1923 Mrs. McBee died while in Florida. Soon after- 
wards Miss Shipp sold the school to Rev. Josevh Sevier. - 
Miss Shipp was principal of Fassifern from 1997 to 1925. 

The oldest son of Judge Shipp was William Ewen 
Shipp, first lieutenant, U. S. Army, who was killed while 
leading a charge on San Juan Hill, during the Spanish- 
American war. A monument to his memory stands in Char- 
lotte. It was unveiled by Lieut. Shipp’s two small sons on 
May 20, 1900. One of these sons, Major William E. Shipp, 
a graduate of West Point, has served as military attache 
in Rome, Italy, and in other military posts. The younger 
son, Capt. Fabius Busbee Shipp, was killed in an accident 
at Fort Hauchuca, Ariz., in 1925. Their mother was Miss 
Margaret Busbee, of Raleigh. 


A daughter of Judge Shipp and his second wife, Miss 
Iredell. is Miss Mary Shipp. 


Judge Shipp’s youngest son was Bartlett Shipp, a 
lawyer of great ability who died in Hendersonville in 1914. 
He married Miss Crouse of Lincolnton, and has a son, Cam- 
eron Shipp, formerly connected with the Shelby Daily 
Star, the Charlotte News, and for sometime was an editor 
in Forest Hills, N. Y. He is now in Hollywood, Calif. 


FORTUNE FARM IN GOLDEN VALLEY 


Golden Valley was among the first areas of Ruther- 
ford county to be settled. Prior to the Revolutionary war 
hardy emigrants found that the fertile bottom land along 
First Broad river would produce huge quantities of all 
types of grain and food stuffs. No fertilization was need- 
ed. The long valley is protected on both sides against the. 
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bitter winds of winter, while its altitude affords a pleasant 
summer temperature. The verdant mountains paralleling 
the valley afforded an abundance. of game, wood and pas- 
ture land to the early settler. 

It was on February 20, 1775, that George the Third, 
by the Grace of God, of Britain, France and Ireland, King 
Defender of the Faith, and with all the other honors which 
he claimed, saw fit to grant to Stephen Lankford, one of 
his subjects, the property which is described in land grant 
Ne le as being in the county of Tryon, Province of North 

arolina. 


This tract of land lies in upper Golden Valley, be- 
tween the old road from Sunshine and the highway to the 
old location of South Mountain Institute. Its bottom lands 
border on First Broad river, and the farm is in the very 
foothills of the mountains and in a semi-circle of wood- 
land. Onasmall terrace stands the present Fortune home, 
a part of the house having been built by the original owner. 

A chain of title from Stephen Lankford to the present 
is difficult to trace. This may be due in part to the fact 
that not all of Tryon county’s land grants and deeds were 
copied into the Rutherford county registry when Ruther- 
ford was formed from Tryon in 1779. 


With the purchase of the Lankford farm by the For- 
tunes, the above mentioned land grant, yellowed by age 
and almost indecipherable, came into the hands of the new 
purchasers, and has been cherished by them as a part of 
the property. | 


It was nearly one hundred and forty years ago that 
the first Fortune acquired the farm. Since then it has 
been passed from one generation to another. The late 
County Commissioner J. Creed Fortune and Mrs. Fortune 
were the last residents at the place, but Mrs. Fortune now 
resides in Forest City and the home is vacant. The farm 
consists of about 144 acres, of which about 95 acres is in 
good timberland and pasture. 


The first house was little more than a log cabin, but 
at a later date it was incorporated into the present home. 
The logs were weather-boarded over, and it is difficult to 
distinguish today which is the section built 125 or 150 
years ago. It is at present used as the kitchen. The fire- 
place, built of old brick and stone, is huge and was intend- 
ed to burn cord wood, for it now measures about four feet 
in width, and shows evidence of having been made smaller 
in recent years. The chimney is a massive one, built to 
endure the storms and weather. 


Sometime after the construction of the original build- 


ing, another section was added to the house. This room 
also has a large fireplace, and was built to use wood four 
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feet or longer. It, too, has been altered and is now only 
about four feet in width. Down the years other additions 
were made to the house, and bit by bit it was constructed 
to its present large proportions. The home housed a num- 
ber of pieces of early American furniture which would 
grace any collection. However, upon Mrs. Fortune’s re- 
moval from the house the furniture was also removed. 
The ancient barn is near the house. Just when it was 
built cannot be said with certainty, but it is well over 125 
years inage. The timbers were hand sawn and to this day 
are stout and in excellent condition. They are notched 
and average six inches in thickness and about twelve feet 
in length. Eighty feet long and thirty feet wide the build- 
ing contains at least twice as much lumber as would a barn 
built in these modern days. It is two stories in height. 


In the center of the barn stands the great power 
wheel of an old-time home-made threshing machine. 
Twelve feet in diameter, the wheel was sawed by hand 
and the parts are fitted together by pegs. All of the iron 
in its construction was hand forged. The wheel stands 
about six feet from the ground and attached to the revolv- 
ing axle were shafts to which four horses were hitched to 
furnish the motive power which ran the mill. On the 
second floor of the barn is the thresher and blower which 
separated the chaff from the wheat. Here again all the 
iron parts were forged by hand, although the greater part 
of the machine is hand-made from timbers. For many de- 
cades neighbors for miles and miles brought their grain to 
this mill to be threshed. Cane seed, oats, wheat, rye and 
barley were all threshed here. It was not until the advent 
of the traveling thresher, first known as ‘groundhogs’, that 
the custom ceased. The mill had outlived its usefulness 
when these threshers made their appearance in the county. 


Nearby the ancient farm house is old family ceme- 
tery. In this hallowed spot are the graves of many of the 
Fortunes and members of other well-known families of the 
Golden Valley section. No burials have been made in the 
cemetery within recent years. Creed Fortune, last resi- 
dent of the home, and a veteran of World War I, is buried 
at nearby First Broad Baptist church. In this little family 
burying ground is the tombstone which marks the last 
resting place of Rev. B. E. Rollins, born December 24, 1825, 
and died April 22, 1879. Close beside him lies his wife, 
Mrs. Mary Fortune Rollins, born October 9, 1836, and died 
October 1, 1901. | 


The graves of Julius C. Fortune and his wife, Mary 
Fortune, give the dates of their births and deaths. He was 


born November 9, 1852, and crossed the Great Divide on 
March 7, 1926. Mrs. Fortune was born August 3, 1855, 
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and departed on November 12, 1903. They were the pa- 
rents of J. Creed Fortune and Roy Fortune. 

A grave of a Revolutionary soldier is in this plot. It 
is that of John Melton, born in 1749 and died May 14, 
1813. This is the oldest marked grave in the group, al- 
though there are several which are unmarked, and have 
nothing to even indicate who lies beneath. 


Nearby is the grave of Mrs. Octavia Z. Calton, wife 
of J. E. D. Calton. She was born March 8, 1863, and died 
in 1881. Tombstones mark the final resting places of Mrs. 
Sarah L. Fountain and Mrs. Lucinda Melton Fortune. John 
M. Melton, who saw the light of day on September 20, 
1795, and who passed away on May 31, 1877, sleeps the 
sleep of the just. At the age of ninety Mrs. Katherine 
Melton was buried. She was born on February 14, 1791, 
and died on August 24, 1881. 


THE HARRIS HOME AND W. G. HARRIS 
RUTHERFORD’S OLDEST HOME 


Unfortunately, fire and the elements of time have 
robbed Rutherford county of most of its old homes. One 
may count on the fingers the number of houses now stand- 
ing within this county which were built more than one 
hundred years ago. 


Perhaps Rutherford county’s oldest home is a portion 
of the dwelling of Ex-County Commissioner and Mrs. Wil- 
liam G. Harris at Harris. The rear part of the huge, 
eleven-room house was constructed sometime during the 
American Revolution—the exact date being unknown, 
but somewhere between 1775 and 17838. 


The front portion of the home was completed in 1839. 
No further additions have been made to the house since. 

Standing on the rural road running from the village 
of Harris to Spartanburg, the old house was used for many 
years as a stagecoach inn when the same road was the 
main thoroughfare from Spartanburg to Rutherfordton 
and Asheville. 


From about 1830 to 1860 the house was known to 
travelers far and wide. The passenger and mail stage 
coaches, running on schedule, stopped there. Boarding 
and lodging was available to the weary guest, and the 
ample stables afforded shelter and roughage for the hors- 
es. The Island Ford postoffice, housed in the same build- 
ing for many years, also drew the neighbors from far and 
near to receive mail, exchange news and read their neigh- 


bors’ newspapers and letters. 
It was on April 19, 1826, that Richard Ledbetter gave 
to Zadock Harris, grandfather of the present owner, 
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three tracts of land embracing 330 acres on “Richardson’s 
Creek, adjoining William Suttle’s line.”’ That was the be- 
ginning of the large plantation. On May 30, 1835, Jack- 
son Gregory “of the State of Georgia, County of Cobb,” 
sold to Zadock Harris for $1,050 “that certain plantation 
on Floyd’s Creek, adjoining lands of Zadock Harris and 
Joseph Suttle’, containing 200 acres, including the pres- 
ent dwelling house ‘‘and all its improvements’; also one 
tract of 100 acres granted by the State of North Carolina 
to William Thomeson and ‘adjoining William Suttle and 


the Richardson tract”, and a smaller tract of eight or ten 


acres. 


Zadock Harris was a man of means and a leader in 
his community. Educated beyond the scanty school facili- 
ties of his day, he was of the type that influenced public 
opinion of his era, and took a prominent part in the civic 
and political thinking and acting of the times. His name 
frequently appears in the early county court minutes in 
several capacities as civil officer. For example: In April, 
1826, the County Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions re- 
corded: “‘The court appoints William L. Griffin, Green- 
berry Griffin and David Gray commissioners to keep open 
a passage for fish on Green and Broad rivers from Gray’s 
Ford on the former to the Big Island in the former, accord- 
ing to law. The Court also appoints William Suttle, Za- 
dock Harris and Edward Goode commissioners to keep 
open a Sluice for the passage of fish from Big Island to 
Lowery’s Old Trap on Broad River, according to law.’’ 


To the present Harris house Zadock Harris took his 
family, which eventually numbered eleven children. Find- 
ing the home, built during the Revolution, too small for 
his increasing family, ne built in 1839 the front portion of 
the home. He had established the stagecoach way sta- 
tion, and serviced the numerous stagecoaches and mail 
coaches on the Spartanburg-Asheville run, as well as of- 
fered lodging and food for the wayfarer. In 1841 he suc- 
ceeded in having the Island Ford postoffice moved to the 
home, and he served as postmaster until his death in 1848. 
Three of his sons, Richard L. Harris, Isaac N. Harris and 
William D. Harris, continued to serve continuously as 
postmaster until 1887, William D. Harris, father of the 
present owner of the house being the last postmaster, 
serving from April 30, 1875, until his death in 1887. 


Following the death of Zadock Harris in 1848, the 
superior court appointed a commission to apportion his 
lands, he having died intestate. Joseph W. Whiteside, 
Joshua Camp, John McDowell, Lewis Camp, and Thomas 
Wilkins were the commissioners, and they reported to 
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the court at its December, 1848, session, setting forth the 
acreage, and its value, apportioned to each of the nine 
living children. William D. Harris, father of the present 
owner, was allocated 82 acres valued at $324, the lot in- 
cluding the home-place. There the new owner continued 
to operate it as a stage coach inn for'several years. Dur- 
ing the Civil War Union militia, sent into the county to 
maintain martial law, raided the place and drove off all 
the livestock: ni’ 


William eb Harris, son of Wallan D. Harris, and 
Sarah Etta (Waters) Harris, was born November 9, 1869, 
in this same house which he now occupies. He was edu- 
eated in the common schools of his day, and, growing up 
to manhood in those barren times following the Civil War, 
no other opportunities offered for an advanced education. 
Remembering his great desire for an education, with no 
educational facilities available, led him fifty years later 
to take a very determined and aggressive part in securing 
ae a village of Harris a modern, well-equipped high 
school. 


“T recall the days of my youth when we had no schools 
comparable to those of today. I wanted the boys and 
girls of this community to have an opportunity to secure 
at least a high school education. Some of my best friends 
became angry with me when we were working to get a 
high school here in the early twenties. They opposed it,” 
explained Mr. Harris. 


All of his life he has lived on this same farm, and 
tilled its soil. He was married in 1905 to Miss Epsie Lat- 
timore, daughter of W. A. Lattimore of Shelby. They 
have two sons and two daughters. One son, Melvin Har- 
ris, is chief of police in Forest City. 


Mr. Harris has been active in political affairs for 
many years. In 1910, during the days of nominating con- 
ventions, he was nominated and elected county commis- 
sioner for Rutherford county. He served from January, 
1910, to December, 1914. He was also elected to the same 
post and served continuously from December, 1920, to 
December, 1928, part of the time as chairman of the board. 
The present Rutherford county court house was built dur- 
ing Mr. Harris’ last term as commissioner. 


He has served many years as a school official and in 
many other local political offices, including that of justice 
of the peace. In 1908 he was connected with the C. C. & 
O. railway for a year. Shortly after the coming of the C. 
C. & O. Railway, a depot was established near Mr. Harris’ 
home, and named Harris station in his honor. A postoffice 
was established in the village on September 9, 1912, by 
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the name of Orenburg, but the Postoffice Department 
changed it to Harris on July 10, 1914, also in his honor. 
The present farm surrounding the home now consists 
of about 200 acres, of which about 75 are in cultivation. 
“But by using modern farming methods my two tenants 
and I grow more on those 75 acres than my grandfather 
Zadock grew on his entire plantation of upwards of 1,100 
acres,’” declares Mr. Harris. 411468933 


Today, Mr. Harris grows reminiscent as he sits on the 
wide, spacious veranda and looks over the expansive acres 
which have come down from father to son for more than 
a century. The home is very much as its original builders 
left it, except for repairs and modernization. The old 
stave quarters which once stood in a row at the rear of the 
home are gone. Gone also is the building which once 
housed the ante-bellum kitchen. This detached building, 
constructed at a time when it was the fashion to erect the 
kitchen some distance from the main building, had a con- 
necting walkway to the rear of the house. About 1907 
the huge chimney at the end of the house fell. The ele- 
ments undermined its foundation down the years and at 
length it tumbled. The large fireplace, more than eight 
feet in width, consumed wood by the cord. Some of the 
flooring and ceiling is of almost unbelievable width. Hand- 
hewn beams and sills are still sclid and firm after nearly 
170 years of use. 


Here has passed the cavalcade of the nation. If the 
sturdy beams and floors could talk, one could record the 
history and sociology of almost two centuries. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF 
MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


An exiraordinary case of mistaken identity was un- 
earthed in Raleigh in February, 1901, when Justice Wal- 
ter A. Montgomery of the state supreme court issued a 
writ of habeas corpus to rescue from the state penitentiary 
aman who had served unjustly approximately eight years 
on a term meted out to another offender. 


The characters were Christopher Bechtler, a black 
sheep of the family who was duly convicted, sentenced to 
the state penitentiary, George Johnstone, of Montgomery 
county, the unlawfully confined victim, and J. C. L. Har- 
ris, a former mayor of Rutherfordton and a native of that 
town, and later a state official and resident of Raleigh. 


In 1885 Christopher Bechtler, a young white man, 
was convicted in Shelby of an aggravated case of stealing 
and was sentenced to ten years in the state prison at Ral- 
eigh. Bechtler was the son of German parents who had 
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resided for many years in Rutherfordton. His father, 
Augustus Bechtler, was a jeweler, and for many years 
operated a private mint in Rutherfordton where he minted 
more than $38,000,000 into $1.00, $2.50 and $5.00 ea 
pieces. 


After the Civil War the Bechtler family moved to 
Spartanburg, S. C. There were several sons and daughters, 


all handsome and well-educated. ‘“‘Chris,”’ as he was call- 
ed, turned out to be the black sheep of the flock. After 
he was sent to the penitentiary he remained there two 
years and then made his escape. 


In 1893 Captain J. M. Flemming, who was warden of 
the penitentiary when “Chris” Bechtler was received 
there, and who held the position until 1895, was in attend- 
ance on the superior court of Randolph county at Ashe- 
boro, as a witness. While there a man known as George 
Johnstone appeared as a plaintiff in.a case which involved 
the title to 700 acres of land on which gold in considerable 
quantity had been found. Flemming saw this man and 
made inquiries concerning him, and found that he had 
located in Randolph county sometime during 1888. It was 
in 1887 that Bechtler had escaped from the state prison. 
Flemming was positive that Johnstone was “Chris”? Becht- 
ler and so stated to the officials of the court. On the trial 
of the land case Johnstone was asked if he was not “‘Chris’’ 
Bechtler, and if he had not been convicted in Shelby in 
1885 and sentenced to the state prison, later to escape 
therefrom in 1887. Of course Johnstone bitterly denied 
the charge and stated that he was an entirely different 
man—in fact, he was not even acquainted with the crimi- 
nal in question. The defendants in the land case had 
Johnstone arrested as an escaped convict. Johnstone then 
sued out a writ of habeas corpus but could not produce 
any witnesses besides himself to disprove the positive as- 
sertions of Flemming that he was Christopher Bechtler. 
The judge refused to discharge him and ordered his return 
to the state prison in Raleigh. The arrest and decision of 
the judge caused Johnstone to lose the land suit. 


As soon as J ohnstone reached the prison he sent for 
a lawyer, but had no money to pay him. He gave the law- 
yer the addresses of a number of people in Montgomery 
county and that of a man @m Atlanta, whom he said knew 
him and would swear he was not Bechtler. The lawyer 
wrote twice to each of these parties and did not receive an 
answer to a single letter that he wrote. The failure to have 
his letters returned or to receive an answer from either of 
the parties to whom he had written did not impress the 
attorney in favor of Johnstone and soon he dropped the 
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case, 

In January, 1901, Col. Cebren L. Harris, then 79 years 
of age, who formerly resided at Rutherfordton and knew 
the Bechtler family well, went to the state ponitentiary 
to examine the manufacture of brick. which at that time 
was carried on inside the stockade. While in the vard he 
saw a. tall white man at work and inquired as to h's identi- 
ty. Upon being told that he was “Chris” Bechtler, Col. Har- 
ris then requested and was given permission to talk with 
the prisoner. He stated to Col. Harris the facts already 
enumerated in this story, and then asked Harris if he knew 
Christopher Bechtler. Harris replied that he had known 
all of the family for years before the Civil War and while’ 
they lived in Rutherfordton. He was then asked if he, the 
prisoner, was Chris Bechtler and Harris unhesitatingly de- 
clared that he was not. 


_A lawyer was then employed and another writ of ha- 
beas corpus was issued by Justice Montgomery and the 
prisoner was breught before him. Captain Flemming 
swore that he believed the prisoner to be Chris Bechtler, 
and that he had known him as a prisoner in the peniten- 
iary for the two years he was there before escaping. He: 
further testified that Bechtler had escaped and remained 
at large until 1893, when he was arrested at Asheboro and 
returned to the prison, and that the resemblance of the 
prisoner to Bechtier was very striking. 


Col. Harris was then put on the witness stand and 
told of the young boy “Chris” Bechtler whom he had 
known before the war for fifteen years: how he had seen 
him grow up to be a man, and that he knew him perfectly 
vell and could not be mistaken. He stated emphatically 
that the prisoner before the bar was not “Chris” Rechtler. 
He further stated that since he had seen the prisoner in 
the penitentiary he had thought the matter over and talk- 
ed with his wife about the case, and they had decided up- 
on one test which would prove conclusively his identity. 


Harris then asked the prisoner to exhibit his right leg 
above the ankle for examination. The prisoner complied 
with this request and Harris made an examination and 
stated then that the prisoner was definitely not “Chris” 
Bechtler. He explained that Bechtler had the scars of a 
bad dog bite on his right leg which he had received when 
not over ten years old and that he, Harris, had killed the 
doz. On this evidence Justice Montgomery discharged 
the prisoner from further imprisonment. 


Cebron Harris, mentioned above, was named the first 
state superintendent of public works when the Constitu- 
tion of 1868 was adopted. Later the Constitution was 
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modified and the office abolished in 1873. He was born in 
Rutherford county in 1822 and died in Raleigh July 3, 
1908. He served-Rutherford county in the State Senate 
1865-68, and was a delegate. in the state convention of 
1865. He presided over the political convention which for- 
mally organized the Republican party in North Carolina 
in 1867. Later, during the Reconstruction, when he pro- 
tested against certain frauds his colleagues in the apes 
lican camp read him out of the party. 


RUTHERFORD COUNTY TORIES 


In that period from 1775 to 1783 that portion of North 
Carolina, now known as Rutherford county, was reputed 
to be one of the strongest Tory regions in the state. The 
historian Samuel A. Ashe declared that except in the ter- 


ritory where the Highlanders and Regulators resided, and 
in Tryon county (now Lincoln and Rutherford) there was 
but little disaffection to the American cause. Realizing 


the danger from these, Governor Caswell, in 1779, ordered 
250 infantry and 25 horsemen to take possession of Cum- 
berland county and disarm all persons in that county as 
well as in Anson, Tryon and Guilford who might give 
trouble to the Cause. 


Several factors contributed to this unusual situation. 
On the other hand; few counties had more loyal Whigs and 
adherents to the cause of American independence, al- 
though they were perhaps in the minority. 


Old Tryon was abolished at the height of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and Rutherford and Lincoln formed from 
it in 1779. In that western part of Tryon, cut off to form 
Rutherford, the boundaries were undefinable to the west, 
except that they extended to “the westering waters.” In 
this area was a strange mixture of Scotch-Irish, English 
and German, the latter popularly known as “Pennsylvania 
ute : 


For economic reasons many were reluctant to take 
sides. The eventual outcome of the conflict between the 
young American Colonies and the Mother Country was a 
question in the minds of many. The citizenry, particularly 
among the German element, preferred to till their soil and 
remain close to their hearthside, secure in their own self- 
sufficiency and clannishness, rather than to take sides in 
a conflict whose outcome was doubtful. As in any great 
conflict, war represents destruction and loss. Therefore 
many could not bring themselves to give up established 
occupations and risk their lives, propery and family se- 
curity on the whims of war. 


At first the civil government rested in a loosely or- 
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ganized form of Committee and Council of Safety. After 
throwing off the yoke of England, the Committee of Safe- 
ty was formed in each county, and was coordinated with 
the District Safety Council and the State Council of Safe- 
ty. This county committee exercised all civil authority 
and continued to do-so until July, 1777, when the county 
court of pleas and quarter sessions was re-established. 

As in all political organizations, the county Commit- 
tee of Safety members were subject to criticism from that 
rortion of the citizenry whose opinions varied from that of 
the ruling body. It was charged in many instances that 
they were over-zealous and not beyond futhering their 
own ends occasionally. 


There were also many among those of Searels Irish 
and Kngtish descent who were genuine in their beliefs 
that the Colonies were upstarts in revolting against Moth- 
er England. The British Isles was the rock whence they 
were hewn and there. was a tug at the heart-strings over 
the thought that they must turn against the land that had 
nurtured them and their fathers. 


The first evidence of disloyalty to the American cause . 
came when Congress called upon the states for militia 
quotas. All able bodied men, between certain age groups, 
were equally divided into four groups. Theoretically, it 
was intended that every able-bodied man should serve at 
least one tour of duty in the organized state militia or Con- 
tinental line. When these quotas were called for, many 
Rutherford county men frequently failed to respond. 
These names were reported to the county court of pleas 
and quarter sessions and upon indictment by grand jury 
their property was subject to confiscation. Under an act 
of the General Assembly of North Carolina provisions 
were made for the confiscation of the property of these 
men who refused, or did not answer, the call to bear arms. 
First a civil summons was directed to the offending party 
to appear before the court and give cause for his derelic- 
tion. Failure to report resulted in his name going ARE 
the grand jury. 


At the January, 1780, term of the Rutherford county 
court it was “ordered by the court, that James Miller, 
James Withrow and Robert Porter be and is hereby ap- 
pointed commissioners of Confiscated Property in this 
county, agreeable to an act of the Assembly in that case 
made and provided.” 


Then at the October, 1781, term of court, the follow- 
ing action was taken: ‘ordered by the court, that the 
‘sheriff summon all suspected persons supposed to be 
guilty of treason against the state to appear at our next 
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term of court to answer the charge. Ordered by the court 
that the captains in each company in this county do make 
a return of all suspected persons in his company, supposed 
to be guilty of treason against the state, etc., to the clerk 
of this court immediately, and it is also ordered that the 
clerk do issue summons to the sheriff for all such persons 
so soon as the return is made.”’ 

Just what action was taken by the honorable justices 
of the Rutherford court at their next term, January, 1782, 
is not shown in the court minutes. Two items do appear 
that are revealing. ' 


“Ordered by the court that William Robins who was 
summoned to appear at this court to answer a charge of 
high treason do enter into the service of the state for eight- 
een months and that his property be restored to him and 
remain in peaceable possession of his family, he produc- 
ing security for his entering the service.”’ 


Another entry was: “‘On enquiry made by the court 
respecting William Mills charge of treason against the 
state: it appearing to the court that the said Mills is now 
in active service of this state, the court therefore are of the 
Opinion that his property is protected by law and it is 
ordered that the property of the said Mills remain in the 
peaceable possession of his family.” 


That session of court was brief, but the justices may 
have been apprehensive of subversive elements, as they, 
at the July, 1782 term of court, six months later, ordered 
“that James Miller, Colonel of this county, do order a suf- 
ficient guard of militia to guard the officers and justices 
of this court during this term.” 


Although isolated instances of disloyalty were report- 
ed to the county court frequently during the Revolutionary 
period, and confiscation was invariably ordered, it was not 
until the January, 17838, term, that they issued wholesale 
indictment against persons charged with treason and dis- 
loyalty. At that term a total of 116 Rutherford citizens 
were ordered to answer an inquisition. The Court’s minutes 


follow: 

“Whereas, summons having issued to the sheriff to 
notify the following persons to answer an inquisition of 
treason, felony and forfeiture found against them by the 
Grand Jury, to-wit: 


“Long” Tom Welch, Robert Moore, James Shephard, 
John Lusk, James Chitwood, Daniel Chitwood, Shadrack 
Chitwood, William Hermon, Abednago Green, Shadrack 
Green, Richmond Fleming, James Norman, Abraham 
Clement, Grandshaw Camp, Edward Dickes, John Dickes, 
James McIntire, Joseph Langley, Lewis Price, Charles Ro- 
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per, William Tolley, William Hannah, Sr., William Han- 
nah, Jr., Thomas Davis, Allen Davis, James Cook, Sr., 
Thos. Goodbread, Philip Goodbread, George Davis, Am- 
brose Mills, George Davis, Jr., John Davis, James Chit- 
wood, J oseph Chitwood, Gideon Rucker, John Richardson, 
Benjamin Moore, William Battles, John Hutson, Giles 
Reynolds, William Green, Abel Langham, Mumford Wil- 
son, Shadrack Alley, George Cox, Arthur Owenby, John 
Jones, Samuel Young, Thomas Reynolds, John Harris, Jo- 
seph Cartwright, Arthur Osborne, Jeremiah Gage, An- 
drew Poor, Essex Capshaw, Stephen Langford, Joseph 
Underwood, Thomas Whiteside, Mark Powell, Elias Brock, 
samuel Moore, Jonas Bedford, Isaac Cooper, Peter Dills, 
Caleb Taylor, George Coxe, Joel Cox, John Fetts, John 
Sanders, William Welch, Nicholas Welch, Lewis Harris, 
Benj: Malone, Michael Osborne, John Robertson, Robert 
Collins, Charles Mullins, Thomas Swafford, Moses Whitty, 
Joseph McDaniel, James Kelly, James Lemar, Giles Wil- 
liams, John Owen, William Thomason, John Camp, John 
Camp, Jr., William Moore, Sam Hendrix, William Nettle, 
Jr., John King, William Henson, William Dunning, John 
Thomas, John Baily, William Capshaw, John Goforth, 
Philemon Hawkins, Jeremiah McDaniel, William Adams, 
William Adams, Jr., Robert Taylor (White Oak), Thomas 
Gore, Joseph Clarke, James Camp, Joseph Moore, Stephen 
Shelton, John Hendrix, James Upton, Barraba King, Wil- 
liam Henson, Jr., Brock Davis, Neal Tolly, James Cap- 
shaw, Elijah Davis, David Hailey, 


“And now being solemnly called to shew cause why 
their property should not be confiscated failed to appear 
or show any cause, it is therefore ordered by the court 
that their property be adjudged forfeited.” 

While these did not appear, there was a large num- 
ber of others who had been similarly summoned who ap-* 
peared and apparently gave satisfactory explanations for 
their conduct. 


‘But the confiscation act was not long to stand. On ap- 
peal to the superior courts (there being no supreme court) 
the act was declared unconstitutional in the state and the 
’ counties had ¢a revoke previous actions against suspected 
disloyalists. 


At the April, 1783, term the Rutherford county court 
minutes records that “The Clerk read at the court house 
door the certorari from the superior court to stop the pro- 
ceedings on the proceedings of indictment on inquisition 
found by the Grand Jury July term last.” 


The same thing was taking place over the entire state. 
But the Revolution was ending, and soon the citizenry 
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were going about their accustomed businesses and occup3- 
tions. Trere was some feeling between the Whigs and To- 
ries for a number of years afterward, but the decision of 
the superior court, in declaring the confiscation act uncon- 
stitutional, was doubtless the wisest move of that time, and 
prevented in a large measure the building up of resent- 
ment and enemity for the future. 


THE BYNUM BROTHERS 


In that period from about 1820 to the Civil War, Ru- 
therfordton experienced a golden age. Aside from being 
predominantly a Whig stronghold, the city was also the 
metropolis of the west. To that town flocked aspiring 


young lawyers, doctors and professional men. West of 
Raleigh, only Hillsboro, Charlotte and Salisbury offered 
any competition to this enterprising and booming town 
in the foothills of the Blue Ridge mountains. 


Coming into Rutherfordton in the early thirties and 
forties were two young attorneys, brothers, both of whom 
were later to make a mark in state history and leave an 


indelible impression on the tablets of time. One was Wil- 
liam Preston Bynum, prominent in state politics, and later 


a justice of the North Carolina Supreme Court, and the 
other was his brother, General John Gray Bynum, also 
active in politics of the day. 


The brothers were born in Stokes county, N. C., sons 
of Hampton and Mary Coleman (Martin) Bynum. Their 
grandfather, Gray Bynum, had moved from Virginia prior 
to the Revolution. Their father was a large land-owner 
and himself active in the progress and development of 
Stokes county. | 


, Judge William Preston Bynum received a log-school 
education which was rounded out at Davidson college, 
from which institution he graduated in 1843, ‘“‘with dis- 
tinction.”’ From Davidson he entered Chief Justice Pear- 
son’s Law school, which turned out sprouts that develop- 
ed into the most eminent lawyers in North Carolina. 
Admitted to the bar, Judge Bynum hung out his shin- 
gle in Rutherfordton, along with his brother, John Gray 
Bynum. After a number of years he removed to Lincoln- 
ton, where he married Ann Eliza, daughter of Bartlett 
Shipp and sister of Judge William M. Shipp of the superior 
court. He then practiced at Lincolnton until the outbreak 
of the Civil War, and acquired an extensive Jegal con- 
nection. Politically a Whig, he strongly opposed the move- 
ment for secession, both on the platform and in the press. 
When Lincoln called for volunteers to coerce the South, 
however, he threw his lot with his state, and in 1861 was 
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appointed Lieutenant-Colonel of the Second North Caro- 
lina -Regiment by Governor Ellis. For two years he was 
active in service, participating in the battles in the ne‘gh- 
borhood of Richmond and in the first battle of Fredericks- 
burg. In 1863 he was appointed by the North Carolina 


General Assembly as solicitor for the Sixth Judicial dis- 


trict of the state, and retired from the army in order to 
take up his new duties. He filled that. post of honor for 
eleven years, resigning it upon his appointment to the 
North Carolina supreme court as a justice in 1873. 


Judge Bynum was a delegate from Lincoln county 
to the State Constitutional Convention which assembled 
at Raleigh in October, 1865, and held an adjourned ses- 
sion May, 1866. Its proceedings were important, involving 
radical changes in the Constitution, and Bynum took an 
active part in the discussions, serving on the Committee 
on Amendments to the Constitution not otherwise refer- 
red, and the Committee on Acts of the Convention, The 
Legislature and The’Courts since 1861. oe 


In 1865 he was elected State Senator for Lincoln, Gas- 
ton and Catawba counties, but served only one term. He 
was appointed by Governor Tod R. Caldwell an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of North Carolina on No- 
vember 20, 1873, and remained on the bench till the ex- 
piration of his term on January 6, 1879. Possessed of a 
strong individuality, clear intellect, and keen analytical 
powers, he was an excellent judge. His legal knowledge 
was exact and extensive, and his impartiality unassailable. 
Though he was strongly urged to accept nomination for 
another term, he declined and went to Charlotte where he 
resumed his law practice. As he was financially indepen- 
dent, he thereafter did not concern himself much with eith- 
er professional work or public affairs. He declined the Re- 
publican nomination for Chief Justice of the Supreme 
court and on several occasions refused to consider nomi- 
nation for Governor of the state. He died in Charlotte 
Dec. 30, 1909. 


General John Gray Bynum, born in Stokes county 
. May 16, 1818, was, like his younger brother, Judge By- 
num, educated in the common schools of his time. He en- 
tered the University of North Carolina and graduated 
from that institution in 1833 with high honors and then 
studied law for sometime under Judge Gaston. He receiv- 
ed an M. A. degree from the University and was selected to 
deliver the Latin salutatory in 1833. 


~ He came to Rutherfordton in 1834 and two years later 
he married Miss Mary Louise McDowell, of Burke EA, 
a daughter of Colonel Charles McDowell. 
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He was admitted to the bar to practice law in the 
county courts July 5, 1834, and was admitted to prac- 
tice in the superior courts June 9, 1835. 


General Bynum was appointed Captain of the 7&th 
Regiment of State Militia (Third Rutherford Regiment) 
and was commissioned October 31, 1835. He was pro- 
moted to Lieutenant-Colonel of this regiment April 4, 
1838. He was Colonel of the Third Rutherford County 
Regiment, North Carolina Volunteer Militia, in the service 
of the United States in the Cherokee Indian Removal of 
1838, and participated in the entire Cherokee campaign. 
He was promoted to Major-General of the Fourth Division 
of the North Carolina Militia November 20, 1844. 


He represented Rutherford county three terms in the 
State Senate, being elected in 1840, 1850 and 1852. He was 
elected in 1854 to represent Rutherford county in the 
House of Representatives. He was a member of the board 
of trustees of the University of North Carolina from 1854 
until his death in 1857. 


General Bynum was editor, and the publisher 
of The Carolina Gazette of Rutherfordton beginning 
in 1836. He was author of The Western Address of 1851, 
urging amendments to the State Constitution to correct 
unfair practices, which was a very influential document 
and exerted a tremendous influence in eventually having 
those practices discontinued. 


He was a member of the first Board of Town Commis- 
sioners for Rutherfordton being elected in 1842. He left 
Rutherfordton about 1856, and died October 17, 1857, 
in Wilmington. 


At one time he was Grand Master of the Odd Fellows 
of North Carolina. His only son and child John Gray By- 
num, Jr., was for many years a judge of the superior court 
in North Carolina. 


RUTHERFORD’S “ARTIFICIAL” TOWNS 


In the years immediately following 1800 the people 
of Rutherford county and North Carolina were not indif- 
ferent to transportation. As in all other ages the citizens 
desired practical means for moving from one community 
to another. The roads were bad, few in number, and the 
farms remote. This accounts in a large measure for the 
attention given the streams of Rutherford and adjoining 
counties in the west, as a means of transportation. 

Frequently the Rutherford county court of pleas and 
quarter sessions appointed overseers for Broad, First and 
Second Broad and Green Rivers, designated each over- 
seer’s bounds and required him to keep his section open 
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for the passage of small boats. Citizens living adjacent 
to these streams were required to work on call of the over- 
‘seer, not to exceed a certain number of days each year, 
under penalty of law. 


As late as 1840 small boats from Rutherford county 
loaded with farm produce were floated each fall by the 
dozens over the rivers of Rutherford into South Carolina 
and thence to Columbia and Charleston where the produce 
was sold or exchanged. ae 


At length, the theory of making Hoimerterd ponte 
rivers navigable proved impractical, from the standpoint 
of expense involved, and it was abandoned about 1825. 

But.in the meantime the experiment gave rise to the 
establishment of ‘‘artificial’’? towns along the rivers. 


An enterprising company had anticipated the prac- 
ticability of navigating Broad River with small craft as 
high up as the present Ellis’ Ferry (now in Cleveland, then 
a part of Rutherford), and had, with a view to an im- 
provement of that kind, laid off in 1800 a town on the east 
side of the ferry. Lots were laid off for the erection of a 
town, which was named Burr in honor of Aaron Burr. . 
The perfidy of Burr, which soon afterwards developed, and’ * 
the subsequent agitation and success of steam power in 
the form of railroad conveniences arrested the progress of 
this internal improvement measure, and it was abandoned. 

At the April, 1802, term of ‘the Rutherford county 
court of pleas and quarter sessions, the following appears 
on the minute docket: 


“The plat and proceedings of the town of Burr was 
brought into the court by William McBrayer, one of the 
commissioners of the said town, and was ordered filed.” 

The Aipril, 1805, term of court ordered ‘‘a fair to be 
established at Burr on the Third Tuesday and Wednes- 
day in May and November annually.” 

Although the commissioners of this town continued 
to function for several years, no town ever developed there 
and the project was finally abandoned. 


A similar project was the building of the town of J ef- 
ferson, about ten miles west of Forest City. The promoters 
of this project were actuated by the same motives as were 
those of the town of Burr. The town was established by an 
act of the North Carolina General Assembly of 1799. At 
the October, 1800, term of Rutherford county court, the 
commissioners made the following report: 

“We, the Commissioners appointed by an Act of the 
Assembly passed at Raleigh on the 18th day of November 
in the Year one thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine, 
to lay off a town on Main Broad River between the Mouth 
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of First Little Broad River and the Mouth of Green River, 
have convened at Rutherfordton on the 15th day of Octo- 
ber in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred, 
when and where a majority of the said commissioners 
agreed that the aforesaid town should be established some 
small distance above Poor’s Ford on Main Broad river on 
the land of John McKinney and the said Commissioners 
have also agreed that James Miller, Jr., and Jonas Bed- 
ford, Jr., shall take and give all the obligations required in 
purchasing the land whereon the above mentioned town 
shall be established, hereby ratifying, confirming and 
holding for good all that they may lawfully do in the exe- 
cution of the same, etc. James Miller, Jr., John Lewis, Wil- 


liam Green, Jonas Bedford, Jr., Charles Wilkins, George 
Moore for George Blanton; John Miller in the place of T. 
Rowland, Commissioners.” 


At the July, 1803 term of court James Miller was ap- 
pointed a commissioner for the town in the “room and 
piace of James Miller, Jr., deceased.” 


While a number of lots were sold in the proposed 
town, the town itself never materialized. On that site to- 
day is some of the finest river bottom land in North Caro- 
‘lina, producing encrmous quantities of corn and water- 
melons. | 


Another “artificial town’? was started at a later date 
i Rutherford county, when promoters laid out the town 
of Irvinsville, on Broad River, opposite Quinn’s Ferry. 
Like the others, it was believed that the development of 
the waterways would eventually cause it to grow into a 
great metropolis. It was laid out about 1815. In January, 
1819, the Rutherford County Court of Pleas and Quarter 
Sessions entered on its minute docket the following: 


“The court appointed Lemuel Moore, M. R. Alexander 
and Theo Birchett a committee to settle with the old com- 
missioners Joseph Camp, William McBrayer, Abram Ir- 
vine, William Graham, Aaron Bridges or the survivors of 
them and the representatives of the deceased commission- 
ers of the Town of Irvinsville and that they be instructed 
to call on all persons who have heretofore acted as com- 
missioners of said town, and their legal representatives for 
settlement and make report at our next county court. On 
motion, ordered by the court that Samuel S. Ross, William 
Porter and Hugh Quinn be appointed commissioners of 
the Town of Irvinsville in. the room and place of William 
Graham, resigned and Joseph Camp and William McBray- 
er, deceased and the commissioners are directed to pur- 
chase a well-bound book out of the money arising from the 
sale of the lots in said town, and record all their proceed- 
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ings therein, for which they shall be allowed in their set- 
‘tlement with the court.” Hugh Quinn and Theo Bircheti 
were appointed inspectors of tobaccco for the town at ae 
same meeting of the court. 


Mention is again made of the town of Te eeville in 
January 1825 when “the court appointed William G. Ir- 
vine, Hugh Kerr and Burwell H. Bridges commissioners 
for the Town of Irvinsville, vice Hugh Quinn, resigned; 
Smith Wilkins, removed and Col. Abram Irvine, deceased.” 

The final mention of that town appears in the Jan- 
uary, 1828, court minutes when Benjamin Ellis and Robert 
A. Allison filed a petition asking the court to permit them 
to establish a ferry at Irvinsville. 

Today, Irvinsville, like Burr and J efferson, consists of 
highly fertile river bottom lands under cultivation. No 
signs remain to remind one of the fanciful dreams of the 
early settlers and their. hopes of establishing metropoli- 
tan centers there. 


RIVER TRAFFIC IN THE EARLY DAYS_ 


In the early history of Rutherford county and the 
state considerable attention was given to the problem of 
clearing rivers and streams for traffic. This movement 
originated shortly after the American Revolution and 
came to a climax in the Whig internal improvements pro- 
gram for North Carolina in the 1820’s and 1830’s. 


There were few roads. The main arteries of travel 
were nothing more than crude trails cut through wilder- 
nesses of woodland and swamp. These roads followed the 
contours of mountains, hills and valleys, making the dis- 
tance between points in the western part of the state un- 
necessarily long due to the curves. The only system devised 
for highway maintenance, until early in this century, was 
the requirement that all able- bodied men work the roads 
a certain number of days per year, or furnish a substitute. 


Cutting roads in this area, and maintaining them in 
anything approaching passable condition, required a huge 
amount of labor. Consequently, the early settlers turned 
to the rivers as main thoroughfares to distant markets. 


Shortly before the Revolution flat-bottomed boats 
were plying Broad river to South Carolina markets, carry- 
ing produce for this area. Still later, Charleston and Co- 
lumbia became the principal markets for this area, each 
year purchasing large quantities of local produce and ex- 
changing it for commodities not available in this section. 


The earliest mention in the Rutherford County court 
records in regard to river navigation appeared in the min- 
utes of the County Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions, 
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April term, 1789 when ‘Timothy Riggs was appointed 
overseer of Main Broad River from the South Carolina 
line to upper Island Ford where Thomas Morrow lives; all 
persons residing in five miles of the river, subject to work 
on the public roads, are required to work on the river, on 


call of the overseer, not exceeding two days at a time, to 


clear out said river for boat navigation.” 


Also, at the same time, “Col. John Walker is appoint- 
ed overseer from Upper Island Ford, where Thomas Mor- 
row resides to forks of Green and Broad Rivers. Reubin 
Jordan is appointed overseer of the river from Forks of 
Green River to William Grants.” 


Although these rivers were then carrying large quan- 
t't'es of produce to southern markets, and were navigable 
several miles above the forks of Green and Broad rivers, 
the shallow water was a disadvantage. Only flat-bottom 
hoats could be used. Numerous suggestions were made to 
the County Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions as to meth- 
ods for deepening the channels and making the streams 
more desirable as an artery of commerce. Consequently at 
the October, 1796 term of court a set of commissioners 
were appointed to “‘view Green River, Broad River, First 
Broad and Second Broad Rivers and estimate expense of 
clearing rivers for convenient passage of boats.’® The com- 
mission was requested to make a formal report to the court 
but if such report was made it is not of record. 


Yet, regardless of the action taken, these rivers con- 
tinued for years to be the main outlet for this area to South 
Carolina markets. Several “artificial”? towns were estab- 
lished along the rivers, with hope and faith that future 
activities would develop them into metropolitan centers. 

Following the War of 1812, there was a renewed in- 
terest in both river traffic and road building. Following 
every war there is a revival in the interest of community 
development. Soldiers returning from far-away points 
seemed dissatisfied with the status quo and are ready to 
launch programs of reform. Among the first projects 
launched was that of improving navigation on streams 
of this area. The acres of teeming, fertile valleys and bot- 
tom lands were producing huge crops, but no markets 
were available for the surplus locally. 


At the July, 1813 term of Rutherford County Court 
of Pleas and Quarter Sessions the subject was discussed 
at length. The court then ‘made the following appoint- 
ments of overseers to clear out Broad River, who are to 
have all hands subject to work on said river within three 
miles unless the same should interfere with those who may 
live within one-half mile of Green River: 
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“Lunsford Bagwell from the mouth of Knob Creek 
to James Bradley’s. | 

“James Bradley from thence down to Lynches. 
“Elias Lynch from thence to Twitty’s Ford. 
“Joel Terrell from thence to Scott’s Ford. 
“Humphrey Parish from thence to Gray’s Creek. 
“Joseph M. Black from thence to Poore’s Ford. | 
“Henry Fegans, Sr. from thence to the lower end of 


the Big Island. 
“John McDowell from thence to the lower part of 


his own plantation. 
“Noble Hamilton from thence to the lower end of 
Lowery’s plantation. 


‘Lowery from thence to the mouth of Second Broad 
River. 


‘Stephen Phillips from thence half-way to the mouth 
of Sandy Run. , 
“Abram McMinn from thence to the mouth of Sandy 
Run. Bata 

“Peter Willis from thence to the lower end of his is- 
land. 

“Charles Wilkins from thence to the mouth of First 
Broad River. | : | 

“Hugh Quinn from thence to the South (Carolina) 
line.”’ 
; Frequent mention is made of river overseers ‘from 
time to time in the court minutes. Many difficulties were 
encountered. Rivers in this area drop rapidly in places. 
Shoals were encountered. Channels were widened and 
deepened, but the rapidity of the streams would not per- 
mit them to carry out the work in a satisfactory manner. 
There was no appropriation from public funds for this pur- 
pose until 1820. Maintenance and work on the rivers was 
a haphazard affair. 


There was an awakened interest in internal improve- 
ments in North Carolina in 1820. Great interest was shown 
in the state’s proposed program. Great promises were be- 
ing made, and indications pointed to an early completion 
of a network of waterways from the coast to the moun- 
tains, accessible for the passage of boats. The General As- 
sembly of 1820 appropriated $5,000 for improving navi- 
gation of Broad River from the South Carolina line to, 
Twitty’s Ford in Rutherford county, the money to be spent 
under the direction of the Board of Internal Improvements. 
This sum, while inadequate for the purpose for which it 
was intended, proved once and for all that the navigation 
of Rutherford county streams was not a practical under- 
taking, insofar as the larger boats were concerned. 
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As late as the Civil War Rutherford county neople 
were still using Rutherford county streams ss means of 
transportation to South Carolina markets, but utilized 
only flat-bottomed boats, batteaus and small skiffs for that 
purpose. 


Shortly after the war river traffic dwindled, and ma- 
hy years have now passed since a boat left this area bound 
for Columbia and Charleston Markets. 


CLEGHORN—HOME OF DR. B. E. WASHBURN 


On September 16, 1764, the Crown Governor of the 
Colony of North Carolina patented to John McDowell a 
tract of land on Cleghorn creek, nine miles west of the 
present location of Forest City and six miles south of 
Rutherfordton, in “the county of Mecklenburg.” 


That is the first recorded history of the domain of 
Cleghorn farm, on Cleghorn Creek, and Broad River, now 
owned by Dr. Ben E. Washburn. In the intervening years 
that grant of land has successively been in Mecklenburg, 
Tryon and now Rutherford counties. 


Additional tracts were annexed down the years by 
John Cleghorn ,Robert McAfee, Thomas McEntire, J. R. 
Washburn and Dr. B. E. Washburn, until today the farm 
consists of about 1,100 acres. 


Before the American Revolution John Cleghorn had 
settled on the present Cleghorn farm, and erected a sub- 
stantial home and outbuildings, and developed it to a high 
state of cultivation. 


Then on January 28, 1805, John Clichort! from 
whom the nearby creek derives its name, deeded to Robert 
McAfee, “‘lately of Lincoln county, N. C.” for $1500 spe- 
cie or 750 pounds lawful money, three tracts on Cleghorn 
creek “‘and near the mouth of Cleghorn Creek,” where it 
empties into Broad river. The first tract embraced the 
eighty acres above mentioned; a second tract of 230 acres, 
granted by State Patent of December 3, 1803, to Cleghorn 
and a third tract consisting of ‘‘one-half of a 120-acre tract 
granted by State Patent 27 November 1802 to J ohn Cleg- 
horn and John Welch”’. 


McAfee had just arrived in Rutherford county, but 
was to remain in the county for many years, and become 
one of its leading citizens. From one of Lincoln’s first 
families, he represented Rutherford county in the House 
of Commons in 1880. For ten years, 1822 to 1832, he served 
as coroner of Rutherford county. He was also for many 
years a justice of the peace and was one of the mem- 
bers of the county court of pleas and quarter sessions. He 
built a substantial residence near the present site of the 
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Cleghorn mansion. Later he removed to Mississippi. 

_ It was on February 16, 1832, that McAfee deeded to 
Thomas McEntire “of Burke county, N. C.” for $6,000, 
eight tracts consisting of 950 acres of land “at the mouth 
of Cleghorn’s Creek” and adjoining Green and Broad 
Rivers. Included in these tracts was the McDowell tract 
granted in 1764, when the area was a wilderness, and 
other acreage patented as late at 1804. The bulk of this 
land today is embraced in Dr. Ben E. Washburn’s Cleg- 
horn Farm. 


Thomas McEntire, along with his brother Dr. John 
McEntire, were born in Ayrshire Scotland, Thomas in 
1782 and Dr. John in 1787. Early in life they went to 
Tyrone, Ireland, and later came to the United States, set- 
tling briefly in Burke county and thence into Rutherford. 
Dr. John took up his residence in Rutherfordton and built 
the magnificent McEntire, or as later known, Hicks home, 
there. It was torn down a few years ago. Thomas then con- 
structed the present Cleghorn mansion on the Cleghorn 
plantation. Both the Cleghorn and Rutherfordton homes 
were constructed of brick manufactured on Cleghorn 
Creek. From the best evidence available it appears that 
ane Cleghorn home was built about 1837 or perhaps ear- 
ier. | 


At the death of Thomas McEntire who had no chil- 
dren, Cleghorn was willed to his namesake, a son of Dr. 
John McEntire of Rutherfordton. This Tom was a lieu- 
tenant in Company D, 38rd Regiment, C. S. A. He married 
Miss Clara Erwin of Morganton, and they resided at Cleg- 
horn until his death. 


In 1889 the late J. R. Washburn purchased the es- 
tate from Mrs. McEntire. A half-century later, in 1939, 
Dr. B. E. Washburn, a son, for many years connected with 
the Rockefeller Foundation, came into possession of the 
plantation and old home. 


Dr. Washburn’s long career as a scientist with the 
Rockefeller Foundation is as romantic as the history con- 
nected with the old home which he now occupies. After 
a long trek that carried him over South and Central Am- 
erica and Europe from 1912 to 1939, he is now back on 
the farm where he plaved as a youth. 


The large, two-storied mansion sets on a hill near the 
center of the lordly domain of the plantation, and over- 
looks the fertile bottom-lands along Cleghorn Creek and 
Broad River. The house commands a remarkable view of 
a large portion of the rolling plantation. Lush verdant 
pasture-land with Herefords grazing thereon stretch south 
from the home. To the north is woodlands and deep within 
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their recess is the old slave burying ground. Most of the 
graves today project from the forest beds, with here and 
there a stone standing which bears only the first name of 
the slave interred beneath. 


The road leading to Rutherfordton and also to the 
Coxe estate a few miles further south, parallels Cleghorn 
Creek. Along this route Col. Patrick Ferguson marched 
his British legions enroute from Gilberttown to meet his 
death at Kings Mountain in October, 1780. 


To the east, and on the road leading to Forest City, 
is the old water-powered corn mill. It was built in 1873 
by the late James Miller, and has been in almost constant 
operation since. 


A great deal of the ante-bellum history of Rutherford 
county centered about this historic home. It was here that 
Capt. Randolph Shotwell was arrested by Federal officers 
prior to his historic trial in Raleigh during Reconstruction 
days. The old home could tell many stories of political 
discussions held within its walls, and outline the history of 
the social and economic development of Rutherford county 
for a century and more. 


While Dr. and Mrs. Washburn have extensively re- 
modeled and modernized the home since occupying it, 
they have left the original lines of the structure intact. The 
huge wooden water pipes—hollowed logs joined together 
—which formerly brought water to the house from a hill- 
side spring have given way to modernized electric water 
pumps and plumbing. 


Some other changes have been made, but only with 
the view of making the home more livable, without alter- 
ing its appearance. 


BAT CAVE—HISTORY AND LEGEND 


High on the side of Chimney Rock Mountain is Bat 
Cave, whose name is derived from the fact that for years 
this fissure has been a refuge for an innumerable colony 
of bats. 


Halfway between the village of Chimney Rock and 
Bat Cave a winding foot trail crosses Rocky Broad River, 
leaving U. S. Highway No. 74 at the Rutherford-Hender- 
son county line, and curves sharply along with mountain 
contours up to the cave’s entrance. 

This dimly-marked foot path should not be traversed | 
without the aid of a guide. Near the top of the mountain 
the trail ends at a deep rock fissure, which is the entrance 
to a small, dark, damp chamber, whose exit is a corkscrew 
drop through a pile of rocks. Here another small cham- 
ber, devoid of formations leads into a corridor sloping 
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PMQHE subscriber having become contractor for the Mail Stage fiom LINCOLNTON VIA RUTH 
ERFORDTON TO ASHEVILLE, takes this mode of informing the public, that this line is 
connected with the Salisbury, Fayetteville.ond Columbia Lincs at Lincolnton, and is a continuation of 
the two former Westwardly to Asheville, where it meets the Knoxville, Tennessee line. 

The ceuntry through which it pasaes-ig healthy and romantic, affording an exhibition of as grand 
mountain scenery ag can any where be found. ‘This line isthe shortest between Carolina and Tenmies- 
see ;~—it leaves Lincolnton every Saturday morning and runs to Rutherfordton, and thence to Asheville, 
on Sunday evening, whence it returns to Lincolnton on Tuesday~making an easy travel each way of 
85 miles.in two days. hea 

{CP All possible care will be taken of baggage or other things, but no liability for any loss or accident 
that may happen. GARLAND DICKERSON, Contractor. 

Rutherfprdton, March 26, 2831. étf 


An Advertisement In The North Carolina Spectator And 
* Western Advertiser Of Rutherfordton Of 183 
apes (See Page 239) 
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steadily downward, beyond which few people have ex- 
piored. To the left of this formation is Bat Cave, its roof 
formed by two massive boulders almost meeting in a peak. 
The entrance is about thirty feet high and the cave runs 
back about 100 feet. A strong flashlight is essential to any 
would-be explorers of this cavern. 


The entrance to the larger chamber is effected 
through a small, dangerous entrance, the appearance of 
which bluffs the greater number of visitors to the place, 
turning them away without a view of the deeper cave. 


During the hot days of summer a cool current of air 
constantly flows from the entrance of the cave and from 
a fissure in the rock formation on the outside. This cur- 
rent of air remains at a constant temperature and during 
the winter months is several degrees. warmer than the 
surrounding atmosphere. Grass, weeds and other small 
plants, finding a fvoting in the rocks, often flourish 
throughout the year in the face of this warm air, frost 
having no effect on them. 


Bat Cave is seldom visited by tourists or natives. The 
difficulty of ascending the mountain, the small publicity 
given this natural curiosity and the disappointment one 
's likely to encounter when reaching the caves preclude 
the possibility of commercializing this property to any 
successful degree. 


The cave itself is a natural refuge for bats, the dank, 
dark inner chamber being an ideal refuge for these fly- 
ing mammals. During the summer months they may be 
observed in varying numbers hanging to the high ceiling 
of the rocky interior. Entering the inner chamber with a 
flashlight disturbs them and the explorer is likely to be 
surrounded with a dozen or more flying bats. 


These caves have been known for nearly a century 
and a half by natives of the region, but, according to lo- 
cal legend, were seldom visited in the early days due to 
superstitions attached to bats. Others refused to visit or 
go into the caves because of the fact that during summer 
months ratilesnakes congregated about the rocky granite 
surfaces of the cave and hibernated there during winter. 

In December, 1848, a postoffice was established on 
the Asheville-Rutherfordton turnpike (now U.S: 74) pass- 
ing along Rocky Broad river, below the present village 
of Bat Cave. This office was established under the name 
of Chimney Rock with John W. Harris as postmaster. He 
was succeeded by C. L. Harris in March, 1859, who served 
until the office was discontinued by Federal order on 
July 20, 1860. It was re-established the following Febru- 
ary with C. L. Harris as postmaster. Several other changes 
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in personnel took place until December 22, 1879, when 
the name was changed to Bat Cave and moved into Hen- 
derson county, to the present village of Bat Cave. The 
office at Chimney Rock was established as Toledo, Nov. 
8, 1880: On Jan. 8, 1883, is was changed to its present 
name of Chimney Rock. } 


There are well-established traditions that prior to, 
and during the Civil War, there was an “underground rail- 
road” through the Rocky Broad river valley, with stations 
at Bat Cave village and stopping stations at Bat Cave 
caverns. Run-away slaves, renegades, and liers-out were 
piloted on their way from below the mountains into Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. This route furnished a logical. exit 
over the mountains, either through Henderson or Bun- 
combe, from Rutherford county, as the turnpikes followed 
through two low mountain gaps. 


ONCE PROSPEROUS VILLAGE NOW GHOST TOWN 


During the settlement of the western part of the Unit- 
ed States when gold was being found in large quantities, 
towns and villages often sprang up over night only to be 
deserted when their source of income and support was 
exhausted. To such towns the appelation of “ghost towns’ 
was applied. Today a number of such towns may yet be 
found in that area. 


However, it is a little-known fact that such a “ghost 
town” is located in the western part of Rutherford coun- 
ty, twelve miles northwest of Rutherfordton on Cove 
Creek and about five miles off the Chimney Rock-Ruther- 
fordton highway, in the heart of one of the county’s 
most productive agricultural sections. Today, only one 
house remains as proof of the existence of the once thriv- 
ing village of Ayr, supported in its heyday by a tannery. 
When the tannery was discontinued, the town, like others 
supported by industries which expired, became a “ghost 
town.” 


The history of Ayr dates back to a period prior to 
the Civil War, and originally had its setting in the town 
of Rutherfordton. Before that war, a group of far-sighted 
farmers and business men organized a group called the 
Grangers and built the tannery in the town of Rutherford- 
ton under the name of The Grange Manufacturing Co. 
The plant manufactured fine leathers from hides bought 
locally. The tan bark was brought in from the surrounding 
country and was ground by horsepower. Not only were 
hides of animals from the immediate section made into 
leather, but after the coming of the railroads many car- 
loads were shipped in by rail, manufactured into excel- 
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feat leather and reshipped to Baltimore and northern mar- 
ets. | 

But prior to this, the Civil War came along and the 
Confederate government took over the operation of the 
tannery and produced fine leathers to be used in making 
saddles for the cavalry. The tannery served its purpose 
well, and after the war ended the original owners as- 
sumed charge and management of the plant. 


After the Grangers had come once more into control 
of the tannery, its growth was rapid; so rapid in fact that 
several years later the Grangers, fearing it was growing 
beyond their control as a going business enterprise and 
that it should be in more experienced hands, secured the 
services of an experienced man. This new supervisor was 
Frank Reynolds, who was born in Ayr, Scotland, May 29, 
1849. He came to the United States at an early age and 
settled in Bridgeport, Conn. Prior to leaving Scotland he 
had been one of the experts in the tannery field. 


The plant was moved to Cove Creek; and about a year 
after becoming plant overseer, Reynolds purchased it and 
immediately set out to build up the business and its sur- 
roundings. He named the village Ayr, after his native 
town in Scotland, and applied to the U. 8. Postoffice De- 
partment for the establishment of a postoffice. On June 1, 
1880, a postoffice was established there, also under the 
name of Ayr, with Thomas R. Edgerton as postmaster. 
He served only a few weeks in that position, being suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. Jane Reynolds, wife of the town’s found- 
er, July 6, 1880. She served in that capacity until the of- 
fice was discontinued on Feb. 15, 1911. 


A general store was started to supply the employees 
who lived nearby. Here the manufacture of fine leather 
was continued, and it was in demand all over the United 
States. The Reynolds were noted for their hospitality and 
seldom a week passed that they were not entertaining 
some of their friends. 


: Here the little town prospered exceedingly well until 
the supply of tan bark was about exhausted. Also, Mr. 
Reynolds suffered some financial reverses, which, coupled 
with the inadequate supply of tan bark, eventually forced 
the closing of the plant. As in the cases of other towns in 
which inhabitants were deprived of their source of live- 
lihood, the citizens moved away and left the ““rhost 
town’’. 

Today, only the old building which housed the store 
remains as a memorial to the little town of Ayr. It serves 
to house a family of Negroes who are tenants on a sur- 
rounding farm. | 

Reynolds died in Rutherfordton on July 13, 1918. 
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WILLIAM GILBERT OF GILBERTTOWN 


One of Rutherford county’s outstanding leaders of 
the Revolutionary period was William Gilbert of Gilbert- 
town. When Tryon county was abolished in 1779 and 
Rutherford formed, the first courts were held at Gilbert- 
town, one mile north of Rutherfordton, a village which 
was owned wholly by Gilbert. 


Dr. Lyman C. Draper, who published in 1881 his 
“Kings Mountain and Its Heroes,” says on page 159: 

“William Gilbert with whom he (Major Dunlap, Brit- 
ish officer) was stopping (at Gilberttown) while recov- 
ering from his wound, was a loyal friend of King George: 
and while he himself seems to have gone off with Fereu- 
son, Mrs. Gilbert and family remained to take proper care 
of the invalid.” 


In making this assertion, Draper placed Gilbert in 
an unpleasant light and made an error which has been 
peenawied by many descendants of this worthy man until 
this day. 


_ Judge David Schenck, of Greensboro, followed Dra- 
per’s statement in his “North Carolina in 1780,” but be- 
fore his death he conceded his error. Dr. Draper is also 
dead. He never visited the locality, never examined the 
court records of either Tryon, Lincoln or Rutherford 
counties, a strange oversight for so indefatigable an in- 
vestigator, and he seems to have presumed that Gilbert 
was a loyalist simply because Major Patrick Ferguson 
camped at Gilberttown, as though an invading army 
would ever quarter on a friend while in the enemy’s coun- 
try. 


As a fact, the Assembly was then sitting at Hillsboro, 
and Gilbert, being the county’s representative in the 
House of Commons was most likely absent from home 
attending the session, and Ferguson, in his absence most 
probably quartered on him as an object lesson by way 
of making treason odious. Such procedure frequently took 
place during the civil war. 


At the July term, 1775, William Gilbert took his seat 
as a justice of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions of 
Tryon county, along with William Graham and several 
others known to North Carolina history. This court he ad- 
journed for lack of a quorum at its April, 1776, term. 

On October 25, 1775, he and many others, including 
the Committee of Safety, of which he was a member, 
signed the “Tryon Association Oath,” which reads more 
like a miniature “‘Grand Remonstrance’”’ than an oath of 
fealty—profound regret that his Brittannic Majesty had 
been so ill-advised as to encroach on the undoubted 
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rights of the Colonists as Enelishmen, with the Facet eM 
pressed intention of sustaining both the Cine ted and | 


_ Provincial Congressss. 


In 1777 and 1778 Gilbert was assessor of taxes in 
Capt. McFadden’s militia district, and in 1778 was col- 
lector. At the July, 1778, session of the Court of Pleas 
and Quarter Sessions he took his seat as a justice under 
the new government. 

In January, 1779, he represented Tryon county in 
the House of Comimons, and on Monday, February 8, 
1779, he was expelled from the House and _ forced 
to resign his commission as county court justice on the 
charge of duplicating his vouchers as commissary of the 
militia of Tryon county. 


What was the truth of the question in all likelihood 
will never be known for Gilbert, denying his guilt, was 
again chosen representative from the newly-formed Ruth- 
erford county in 1780, 1782, 1788. In 1781 he was again 
appointed a justice, and at the October term he was made 
Chairman of the Court. The Court vindicated him of the 
Legislative charge of duplicating his vouchers by the 
following order: 


“On motion of William Gilbert, Esq., and testimony 
produced to the satisfaction of the Court, it is ordered 
that the opinion of the Court be entered on the records, 
to-wit: It is the opinion of the Court that the said William 
Gilbert is not guilty of the charges laid against him to the 
General Assembly, and we do certify that the said Wil- 
liam Gilbert never plundered, nor was guilty of plunder- 
ing, to our knowledge.” 


In October, 1783, he decided to visit his wife’s rela- 
tives in Philadelphia, and the court, sitting at his son-in- 
law’s home, prepared, under seal of the court, a statement 
of his standing and civic virtues, by mer of a letter of 
introduction: 


| “That the said William Gilbert hath long been an 
inhabitant of this county, hath frequently represented 
same in the General Assembly, that he is first in com- 
missions of the place, and that it appears from the lists 
of assessments returned into the Clerk’s office that he is 
possessed of and hath given in for assessing more taxable 
property than any other person in the County of Ruther- 
ford, and that he hath uniformly distinguished himself 
as a warm Whig and a true friend of his country in times 
of greatest distress and defection during the warr.” 


After the ‘‘warr’” he lost his property and was en- 
gaged in numberless suits in the Rutherfordton court. In 
consequence of this he sojourned for a time in 1786, 1787 
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and part of 1788, at Charleston, S. C., and died at Gilbert- 
town (which he had sold to his son-in-law, Major and 
Congressman James Holland) in 1790. He was buried at 
Gilberttown, but the locality of his grave there is un- 
known. His wife survived him until December 22, 1822, 
having been born in 1737. She is buried where her son- 
in-law, Congressman James Holland settled, at ‘“Holland’s 
Ford”, on Duck River, above Columbia, Tenn. Gilbert 
also had a 5,000 acre land grant there. 


Gilbert was Presbyterian in Religion. His wife was 
Sarah McCandless, of the Scotch-Irish family of that 
name in southeast Pennsylvania. Gilbert himself. was 
a Scotch-Irish immigrant: 


DR. BEN E. WASHBURN 


It’s many a mile from a red farm in Rutherford coun- 
ty by way of Chapel Hill, Charlottesville, Central America, 
South America, Cuba, England, Italy, Albania, Yugo- 
Slavia, Germany and a lot of other places—it’s a long 
way back to that red hill farm, and it’s a long time since 
1912. But Dr. Ben E. Washburn is back on that farm. 


In between moves, the versatile doctor has found 
time to pioneer for the North Carolina State board of 
Health, organize and become first director of the present 
division of County Health Administration of the Board, 
direct one-sixth of the globe for the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, and as good measure author health works which 
have been translated into Spanish, Chinese and Greek. 


Dr. Washburn was born December 29, 1885, a son 
of the late J..R. and Camila (Miller) Washburn. As a 
youngster Dr. Washburn left his father’s Rutherford 
county farm and went off to Chapel Hill. He worked at 
various jobs to help support himself in school, and event- 
ually became assistant librarian. He received his B. A. 
degree in 1906 and his M. A. degree in 1909. Learning 
that a similar position of assistant librarian was open at 
the University of Virginia, he went there and finished the 
study of medicine, meatime acting as librarian during the 
summer months. He also served as secretary to the late 
Dr. C. Alphonso Smith—the two most important things 
he did there, he declares. In 1911 he was awarded his 
medical degree. From that place he went to Wilmington, 
and became an interne in the James Walker Memorial 
hospital. He then decided a short time later to return to 
his native county, and in February, 1912, he began the 
practice of medicine in Logan Store township of Ruther- 
ford county. 


While practicing in that rural community he accept- 
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ed a position to do health work under the patronage of 
the Rockefellers, a work that shortly developed into the 
famed Rockefeller Foundation. In 1913 and 1914 he was 
a North Carolina Field Director for the Rockefeller Sani- 
tary Commission, a project carried out under the direction 
of the State Board of Health. From May to December, 
1914, he was the health officer of Nash countv. At that 
time Nash was one of the four counties in the entire 
United States which had full-time health officers. Three 
of the four counties were in North Carolina. 


The Rockefellers then got their world-wide work un- 
der way. From then on Dr. Washburn was on the move. 
He became field director of the International Health Di- 
vision of the Foundation in January, 1915, and went to 
Trinidad, British West Indies and British Guiana. After 
laying the groundwork for health projects there, he re- 
turned to the United States, and was in Wilson county 
in 1916-17, setting up an experimental health department. 
From 1917 to 1919 he organized and was the director of 
the Bureau of County Health Work in North Carolina, 
which is. now the Division of County Health Administra- 
tion. In that post he helped set up many policies which 
have endured down the years. 


From 1920 to 1934 he was director of health work in 
Jamaica, British West Indies, serving as head of the Ja- 
maica Hookworm Commission, Malaria Commission, Tu- 
berculosis Commission, Yaws Commission and Bureau of 
Health Education. It was while there that he authored the 
“Jamaica Health Plays’ and other pamphlets which have 
been re-published throughout the British Empire in Chi- 
nese, Greek and Spanish for use in other Colonies. Even- 
tuelly they were used in many parts of the British Empire 
during the annual “Empire Health Week.” 


In 1929 Dr. Washburn took out two years to study 
at the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 
and to make a tour for the Rockefeller Foundation into 
France, Poland, Albania, Yugoslavia, Hungary and Ger- 
many. In his travels he gained a knowledge not only of | 
the health conditions and needs of these peoples and of 
these lands, but also a knowledge of their political in- 
stitutions, their cultural life and their attitudes. 


Dr. Washburn became Regional Director of the West 
Indies and Central America in 1935 and later Regional 
Director for Colombia, Venezuela and British Guiana. 


His work was interesting. He enjoyed the life. He was 
accomplishing much for the betterment of his fellowman. 
But the red foothills of the Carolina mountains were call- 
ing. He came home on a short visit, and learned that his 
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father’s historic old home place was being sold at a com- 
missioney’s sale, and that bids were open for thirty days 
for a possible five percent raise. Ee put in the increased 
bid and returned to South America. At Havana a message 
awaited him. His bid had got the old home place, and the 


historic old mansion built more than a hundred years 
before. 


Most of the years of Dr. Washburn’s life had been 
spent as a scientist with the Rockefeller Foundation. It 
was time to retire, so he retired in December, 1939 and 
returned to his Rutherford farm. But before leaving he 
was presented with a parchment scroll of appreciation 
from the Government of Jamaica, signed by all of the gov- 
erning officials. Thanks and appreciation for his good 
work was shown by presentation of testimonial dinners, 
and similar parchment scrolis from El] Salvador and other 
countries. The Sir Anthony Musgrave Medal was present- 
ed to him by the Government of Jamaica in recognition of 
his outstanding contribution to the British Empire. 


So he came home, began the task of restoring the 
handsome old home and its magnificent surroundings. 
And he went to work farming. There are 1,100 acres of 
fertile land located along the banks of Cleghorn Creek 
and Broad River, and there was a lot of work to be done. 
He started a herd of white-faced Hereford cattle, and 
built larger barns. The old water-powered corn mill, 
which had been in continuous operation since 1873, was 
Ae He made extensive plans for a magnificent 
‘arm. 


But Dr. Washburn wasn’t retired. The war came 
along and most of the medical men entered the armed 
services. The Rutherford-Polk county health district was 
left without a director. Upon the urgent insistence of pub- 
lic officials, Dr. Washburn consented to assume the post 
under two conditions: that he be permitted to operate the 
department as it should be, without any political inter- 
ference, and that he be relieved of his duties at the close 
of the war. He took over the directorship on May 21, 1942 
and served to September 9, 1946. 


His work as health officer in this district attracted 
wide attention throughout the state. He was recognized as 
perhaps the outstanding health officer in North Carolina, 
and efter taking over the post he refused a thirty thous- 
and dollar per-year job as director of health for Iran. “I 
just don’t want to get that far away from home anymore,” 
he stated simply in replying to the State Department’s ten- 
der for Iran. Likewise, during the recent war he was of- 
fered a high Washington position with the U. S. Army’s 
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Medical Corps, to be consultant on tropical diseases. He 

and the North Carolina State Board of Health felt that 

he ceculd do a better and more essential job as district 

pear officer, and the Washington offer was turned 
own. 


Since retiring from the Foundation in 1939, Dr. 
Washburn has been health editor for The Progressive 
Farmer. He is a member of the American Medical Asso- 
clation, the Royal Sanitary Institute of London and an 
honorary member of the British Medical Association. 


He was married to Miss Zillah Howe on Oct. 6, 1912. 
They have one daughter, Mrs. John A. Pike, whose hus- 
band is a nationaily-known artist. 


DIAMONDS IN RUTHERFORD AND WESTERN N. C. 


Rutherford county at one time was the center of the 
gold producing area of the world, a fact that is generally 
and widely known. Not so well-known, however, is the 
fact thet diamonds have been found in this and adjoin- 
ing counties. 


In a paper read before the Southern Appalachian 
Mineral Society at Asheville on June 25, 1932, Colonel 
Joseph Hyde Pratt, according to the address published 
in the American Mineralogist, issue of April, 1933, en- 
titled “Gems and Gem Minerals in North Carolina,” 
states that twelve diamonds have been found in North 
Carolina, and further, that there are also extensive de- 
posits of itacolumite, these opposed matrix of diamonds, 
from Brazil, and peridotite, the matrix of the South Afri- 
can diamond. 


The diamonds that have been found in the state 
occur distributed over a wide area in Burke, Cleveland, 
Rutherford, McDowell, Lincoln and Mecklenburg coun- 
ties, in the western Piedmont area of North Carolina and 
in Franklin county in the eastern edge of the Piedmont. 

The first diamond discovered in North Carolina, ac- 
cording to a bulletin of the North Carolina Geological 
Survey, was found in 1848 by Dr. F. M. Stephenson at the 
ford of Brindletown Creek, in Burke county. It was an 
octahedral crystal and was valued at $100. No other par- — 
ticulars of this diamond are on record. Another was 
found in the same neighborhood by Prof. George W. 
Featherstonhaugh, an English mineralogist, but there is 
no account of its characters available. Shortly thereafter 
another diamond was found in the same general n2igh- 
borhood. 


The next reported discovery of a diamond was in 
1845 at the J. D. Twitty gold placer mine in Rutherford 
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county. The dizmond was a distorted octahedron with 
curved faces, clear and flawless, though tinged with yel- 
low. It became the property of the late General Thomas 
L. Clingman, of Asheville, who for many years took a 
great interest and did great service in developing the min- 
eral resources of North Carolina. This stone was de- 
scribed by Prof. Charles U. Shepard, who announced the 
existence of itacolumite in the gold-bearing regions of 
North Carolina, at a meeting of the American Association 
of Geologists and Naturalists in 1845. Prof. Shepard was 
under the impression that the itacolumite was the matrix 
of the diamond, and he predicted further discovery of 
diamonds in this area. 


A diamond was found in Lincoln county in 1852 by 
the historian, Dr. C .L. Hunter, on property near Cottage 
Home. Found in gold washings, this diamond was an 
octahedron, with a greenish tinge and Ede one-half 
of a carat. 


A white octahedron diamond weighing one carat 
was found in 1852 on Todd’s Branch in Mecklenburg 
county. 


Occasional discoveries of diamonds were made down 
the years, including two at the Portis Mine in Franklin 
county. The largest diamond ever found in North Caro- 
lina was discovered in 1886 near Dysortsville, McDowell 
county, within a short distance of the Rutherford county 
line. 


Dr. C. L. Hunter, in an article published in May, 
1853, in the American Journal of Science and Arts, er- 
roneously attributes the first diamond found in this state 
to Rutherford county. Colonel Pratt, in his paper, refers 
to the three diamonds found in Burke county, near 
Brindle Town Creek ford in 18438, and states that one of 
these diamonds is on display in the State Museum in 
Raleigh. 


Says Dr. Hunter: “This first diamond was found 
several years since in Rutherford county, North Carolina, 
in the gold washings commonly known as alluvial deposit. 
It weighs about one carat and a half, is of yellowish color 
and presents one of the elongated adamantoid shapes. It 
may be seen figured in both Dana’s and Shepard’s Miner- 
alogy, third edition. Early in the spring of the past year 
(1852) another diamond was found by the writer of this 
article in a similar deposit in Lincoln county, North Caro- 
lina. It weights about one-half carat, is nearly clear, with 
a delicate greenish tinge and presents the same elong- 
ated shape as the Rutherford diamond. 


“In every instance, thus far, these little gems have 
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been found in alluvial deposits or drift, in which may be 
seen rounded pebbles. Be this as it may, the encouraging 
fact is here presented that in the auriferous ragion, ex- 
tending fromMecklenburg county to Rutherford county 
in North Carolina and southerly to Hall county in Geor- 
gia, embracing a section of country at least seventy-five 
miles wide by one hundred and fifty long; the diamond 
may be sought for by the gold miner, with every prospect 
of success.” | 


A Rutherford county diamond is on display in the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. In a letter 
from W. F. Foshag, the curator of mineralogy and petro- 
logy, he says: 


“The largest diamond found in the United States 
was a forty-carat crystal found in Pike county, Arkansas. 
Several other large stones have been found there... 
The largest diamond we have recorded from North Caro- 
lina is one of 4 1-3 carats found near Dysortsville, Me- 
Dowell county. The only diamond in our collection from 
North Carolina is a pale yellow octahedron from Ruther- 
ford county, weighing .14 carat.” 


This diamond is a second diamond which was found 
in Rutherford ata date later than the discovery of the 
Twitty diamond. According to records, Brig.-Gen. Collett 
Leventhorpe, of Rutherfordton, was owner of .the Smith- 
sonian diamond, which was a small, poor specimen found 
in a placer mine on his property in Rutherford county. 
He presented it to Prof. Charles U. Shepard, who retain- 
ed it many years in a cabinet of precious gems. Since 
there is no other record of diamonds being found in 
Rutherford, it is assumed that the stone now in posses- 
sion of the Washington institution was that formerly 
owned by Leventhorpe, since it is considerably smaller 
than the Twitty diamond. 


The last recorded discovery of a diamond in this 
state occurred in Cleveland county, near Kings Moun. 
tain, in 1893. This was a polished octahedron, weighing 
three-fourths of a carat, of a bright, light-canary yellow. 


THOMAS DEWS, JR. 


Among the most brilliant barristers of the early days 
in Rutherfordton was Thomas Dews, Jr., born at St. Pe- 
ter’s Port, Isle of Guernsey, and died August 4, 1838 at 
the age of thirty years. Although claimed by death at 
an early age, he made his impress in the legal profession. 
The Hon. N. W. Woodfin, of the Asheville bar, considered 
Dews one of the ablest men and lawyers in the state. 

* Tn addition to his legal profession, he served Ruther- 
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ford county in the House of Commons in 1832 and was 
clerk and master in equity for Rutherford from 1831 to 
1833. 


Dews, when a mere lad, entered the University of 
North Carolina, graduated in class of 1824, taught awhile 


at Pleasant Retreat, and then began the practice of law. 
He was drowned in Second Broad river in 1838, aged 30 
years, 2 months and 25 days. His remains lie in honor 
in the Rutherfordton cemetery beneath a marble shaft, 
the tribute of a noble-hearted woman to the man who 
adored her while he lived ,and marks the spot where 
rests her lover and her love. 


Judge William H. Battle knew Dews at Chapel Hill 
and often spoke of his talents and his genius. Toward 
the close of an address before the literary society at the 
pee reas ae of 1865, growing reminiscent, Judge Bat- 
tle said: 


“T will now occupy a few more moments of your time 
in recalling from the dim recollections of the past the 
names of a few men, each of whom was regarded as a 
college genius of the day, and one who with well-directed 
energies, and a longer life might have left a name the 
world would not willingly let die. In the year 1824 
Thomas Dews, a young man from the county of Lincoln, 
took his degree of Bachelor of Arts, dividing with Prof. 
Sims, Judge Manly and Ex-Governor Graham the highest 
honors of the class. His parents were poor, and it is said 
resorted to the humble occupation of selling cakes for the 
purpose of procuring means for the education of their 
promising boy. After graduation ,he studied law and 
commenced the practice at Rutherfordton with every | 
prospect of eminent success ,when unhappily, a morbid 
sensitiveness of temperament drove him to habits of in- 
temperance, during one of the fits of which he came to 
an untimely end. His name, which should have gone 
down to posterity on account of great deeds achieved by 
extraordinary talents, will probably be remembered only 
in connection with a happily-turned impromptu epitaph.” 


Yet it has gone down in history immortalized by his 
former neighbor and friend, Col. James R. Dodge, a dis- 
tinguished practitioner for many years at the Lincolnton 
bar. Dodge was ason of General Richard and Sarah Ann 
Dodge, his mother being a sister of Washington Irving, 
of New York. Atthe April term, 1832, of the Rutherford 
County Superior Court, David L. Swain, afterwards Gov- 
ernor and president of the University of North Carolina, 
was on the bench. Swain’s ungainly appearance earned 
for him the nickname of “Old Warping Bars,” and was 
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the source of occasional merriment among his fellow 
practitioners. In that age it was the custom of the law- 
yers to follow the circuits of the superior court judges 
from county to county. At this term Samuel Hillman, 
also of Rutherfordton, was in the bar, along with Dews 
and Dodge. While Dodge was addressing the jury, Judge 
Swain recalled a punning epitaph on a man named Dodge, 
wrote it on a piece of paper, and passed it around to the 
merriment of the bar, and when Colonel Dodge finished 
his speech, he found lying on his table: : 
Epitaph of James R. Dodge, Esq., Attorney at Law 
“Here lies a Dodge, who dodged al! good, 
_And dodged a deal of evil, | 
Who after dodging all he could, 
.. He could not dodge the Devil.” | at 
Those acquainted with the playful writings of Wash- 
ington Irving will not be surprised at the spontaneous re- 
tort of his nephew. Col. Dodge read the paper, turned it 
over and wrote on the other side: 
Epitaph of Three Attorneys: ! 
Here lies a Hillman and a Swain, | 
Whose lot let no man choose; .. 
They lived in sin and died in pain, 
And the Devil got his Dews (dues;.” 


“THE WILMINGTON-CHARLOTTE-RUTHERFORD 
| RAILWAY 


Accounts and minutes of stockholders meetings can 
be, and usually are, dry reading. But occasionally one 
finds astonishing revelations, particularly if it tells of 
the many meetings and proceedings of the stockholders 
of the Wilmington, Charlotte and Rutherford Railway. 

This railway was under construction from Wilming- 
ton as early as 1856, with Asheville as its ultimate ter- 
minal. It was.one of the state’s east to west trunk lines, 
which figured so prominently in the controversy over in- 
ternal improvements. : 


The state subscribed heavily to the capital stock of 
this railroad, as did every.county through which it passed. 
Rights-of-way were secured in Rutherford county 
as early as 1856, but was not completed to Rutherford- 
ton until 1887. For lack of funds it.was never completed 
to Asheville :—... <. a : Riri ean ) 
The road endured many vicissitudes. The War Be- 
tween the States halted construction for several years. 
Starting out as the Wilmington, Charlotte and Ruther- 
ford Railway Company, it then became the Carolina Cen- 
tral and after many other changes eventually became the 
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Seaboard Air Line Railway. 
Scarcity of labor was revealed in the minutes of the 


October, 1860, meeting of the stockholders. It seems un- 
usual that labor in those days would be so scarce, consid- 


ering the number of slaves, but in December, 1859, agents 
were sent out by the board of directors to hire four hun- 
dred slaves. So great, however, was the demand for labor 
that with the best prices offered, only 160 could be se- 
cured. The directors say that with reluctance they yield- 
ed to the necessity of procuring ‘‘emigrant laborers” and 
accordingly organized two white forces on the eastern 
division and one on the western; these groups being Irish- 
men. There was a surprising difficulty in getting cross- 
ties ahead of the track-laying, and this too in a region in 
which the finest timber abounded. They had to haul ties 
twenty to forty miles and even then labor under the dis- 
advantage of having them behind the track-layers. 


On November 30, 1859, the first section of twenty- 
five miles, from Riverside, was completed and the state 
aid check of $200,000 was received from the state treas- 
urer for that section. The charter prohibited the sale of 
bonds at less than par and that fact compelled the direc- 
tors to bid for them, so they bought the entire lot. The 
“aid” therefore came to them in the form of state bonds. 


The second section was finished in July, 1860, and 
another $200,000 came from the state treasurer. By Oc- 
tober, 1860, the track was laid to a point three miles west 
of Lumberton. Three entire sections were graded by 
Irishmen and three by hired slaves. At this time work on 
the masonry of the Pee Dee River bridge was in progress. 
The stone for this bridge was quarried in the river bed, 
not far from the bridge. Five other sections had be2n let 
to contractors by this date, leaving ten more to be pro- 
vided for. 


With a view of accommodating citizens who had 
gone into the turpentine business on the faith of the rail- 
way taking the products to the markets, the directors in 
May, 1860, chartered a steamboat by the month to ply 
between Riverside and Wilmington. By July 5th a reg- 
ular tri-weekly freight and passenger train was put on. 
There were five locomotives, named respectively “The 
Old North State,” “Rutherford,” ‘‘Cleveland,” ‘‘Bruns- 
wick” and “Gaston,” each of from eighteen to twenty 
tons. In July a passenger steamer, ‘‘The Clarendon” was 
bought for $7,000 to run between Riverside and Wil- 
mington, as the directors did not have the money to build 
the road between those two points. A barge, carrying six 
loaded box cars, was built and was towed by ‘‘The Clar- 
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endon.”’ | . | 
An agent was sent to London to buy directly from 
the manufacturers the iron rails for the fifty miles of road 
from Charlotte to Shelby. The agent bought 4,500 tons 
and nearly all of this iron had been delivered and the 
track had been laid from Charlotte across the Catawba 
river thirteen miles. On this western division were two 
locomotives, ‘“‘The Bladen” and “The Wilmington,” each 
of twenty tons. The stockholders contemplated complet- 
ing the road to Shelby by April, 1861. 


The directors showed that the cost of construction 
in Anson was $515,755 for 27 1-4 miles; $385,781 in 
Union for 25 2-3 miles; $302,235 in Mecklenburg for 
12 2-3 miles; bridge across the Pee Dee river, $65,000. 
| The length of the road from Wilmington to Ruther- 
fordton, when completed, will be 268 3-4 miles, and the 
directors say: 


‘In the Northern states such an enterprise would not 
tremble at a debt of twenty million dollars, while we have 
the whole cost of our road provided for except one mil- 
lion seven thousand dollars. 


‘“W2 must look to the state for the necessary help, for 
if we turn to northern capitalists our bonds must be sac- 
rificed at a discount of fifty percent. The state now lends 
us $8,000 a mile, but it is not enough. To the North Car- 
olina road the state subscribed capital requiring no in- 
terest, to the extent of $13,500 a mile; to the Atlantic & 
North Carolina Road $15,000 and the Western North 
Carolina road $16,000, and her aid to the extent of $11,- 
400 a mile is necessary for our road.” — 


The War Between the States stopped all construc- 
tion work. At that time the road had been completed and 
put into operation as far west as Cherryville. It was ex- 
tensively used during the war as an east-west artery of 
travel and war traffic. 


Some grading had been done as far west as Forest 
City before the war. Abandoned fills and cuts are still 
visible near Forest City which were graded by slaves 
using wheelbarrows. After the war, when construction 
was resumed, new surveys were made and part of the 
graded portions of the road were abandoned. The road 
was completed to Rutherfordton, its present-day terminal, 
in 1887. 


CONGRESSMAN JAMES HOLLAND 


During Rutherford county’s long and eventful his- 
tory, there have been only four men from the area to 
serve in the United States Congress. One of the most 
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active, if not the most colorful, was aes James Holland 
of Gilberttown. 
Major Holland served as sheriff of old Tryon county 
_ before its division in 1779. He qualified for that office 
on July 23 ,1777 and served until July 1778... 
On November 26, 1776 the Provincial Congress, then 
sitting at Hialifax, named him a second lieutenant in Cap- 
‘fain Joseph Hardin’s Tryon company, Col. Franas 
~' Locke’s Regiment, N .C. Militia. He served with this reg- 
_ iment when it defeated the Tories at Ramsour’ Ss we, near 
Lincolnton, on June 20, 1780. 


After the war he served in the State Senate in 1783 
and 1797 and in the House of Commons in 1786 and 1789. 

He was a member of the first. board of trustees of 
“the University of North Carolina and served in that ca- 
pacity from 1789 to 1795. He was also a member of the 
second North Carolina Constitutional Convention that 
adopted the Federal Constitution in 1789, and was in 
the United States Congress from 1795 to 1797. and 1801 
to 1811. 


On October 15, 1793 he was Ghensea to practice law 
in Rutherfordton. Prior to that,-in January, 1780, he 
married Sarah Gilbert, daughter. of. William Gilbert of 
_ Gilberttown. The marriage bond was dated January 12. 


During his 1808 term in Congress his eldest son, Wil- 
liam Blount Holland, had been sent with his effects and 
negroes to open a settlement on his land grant on Duck 
River, in the present Maury county, Tennessee. .This re- 
moval to Tennessee must have been in the winter of 1808- 
09, because taxes were. assessed between the November 
term and the February term of every County ‘Court. 
There is on record at Columbia, ‘Tenn., a petition from 
Holland dated March 17, 1812 praying to be‘ released 
from the double tax penalty laid on delinquents for the 
year of 1809-1810. His property was evidently there 
_then, and his son, William Blount, died at the new settle- 
ment June 16, 1810, and was the first burial in the new 
cemetery. there. 


Major Holland served his last uae asa North Caro- 
lina Congressman from 1809 to 1811, after the partial 
removal of his family and effects to his Tennessee settle- 
ment. He contemplated an earlier removal, but being 
taunted by some persons unfriendly to his political career 
that his removal was timely, he accepted the challenge, 
announced his candidacy .and was once more elected. 

In 1812 he was named.a justi¢e of ‘peace. for Maury 
county and served until 1818, after which he was sited un- 
successful candidate for U. S. Congress. 


Fex Haven, On Rutherford-Polk County Line 
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He became involved in litigation over his extensive 
Tennessee land grants, and the litigation was finally set 
tled by a supreme court decision in 1817. pe 

Major Holland was known throughout western 
North Carolina as “Big Jim Holland” from his size. His 
people were Episcopalians. He had doubts about the 
equality of the Christ in the God-head and was most like- 
ly a Deist. ~ | 

The Journals of Congress, Niles Register and Ben- 
ton’s Debates contain much that is amusing and instruc- 
tive of his Congressional career. He was a thorough-go- 
ing Jeffersonian of the most approved anti-federalist 
type. 

At the time of his death in 1823 he was one of the 
largest landowners in Tennessee. The epitaph on his 
tombstone, in a cemetery in District four, Maury county, 
-Tenn., says: 

“In Memory of Major James Holland who was born 
A. D. 1754 and departed this life on the 19th day of May, 
1823, in his seventieth year. He served his country in a 
military and civil capacity throughout the war of Amer- 
ican Independence, and was afterwards for many years a 
- member of the Legislature of North Carolina, and a rep- 
resentative in Congress from that State. In 1811 he re- 
tired to private life with great popularity and weight of 
character after an arduous and faithful public service of 
thirty-seven years.” 

His widow died at Tuscaloosa, Ala., September 10, 
1841, and is buried there. 

Holland’s Creek, which has its source north of Ruth- 
erfordton, and empties into Cathey’s Creek, was named 
for the Major. This creek splits the area once occupied 
by Gilberttown and along which he held extensive acre- 
age. It was there that Rutherford county’s first county- 
seat was established, but abandoned after a few years. 

A son of William Holland, an emigrant from Eng- 
land, James Holland was born in that portion of Anson 
county which later became Mecklenburg, then Tryon and 
then Rutherford. He acquired his title of Major by service 
in the state militia during and shortly after the American 
Revolution. 


BOOZE CONTROL A PROBLEM DOWN THE AGES 


A few years ago, first in 1935 and then in 1937, the 
General Assembly of North Carolina sharply modified 
the prohibition laws of the state. So drastic were these 
changes that many people prophesied an era of general 
lawlessness, while, on the other hand, others advocated 
the changes in the interest of law and order. Now, sev- 
eral years later, the whole liquor question remains as 
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hotly controversial as ever. Only a glance at the history 
of the attempts to control the sale of alcoholic liquors'in 
North Carolina is needed to prove that this issue may 
long remain a perplexing problem. vc eet 


| For more than two centuries the people of North 
Carolina have been looking for an adequate solution of 
the problems growing out of the manufacture, sale and 
consumption of John Barleycorn. Generally speaking, the 
attempts to control liquor in this state may be divided 
into four periods. The first was the “regulative period,” 
second the “individual temperance period,” third the 
“nyrohibition period,’ and fourth the “local option pe- 
riod,’”’ or the present system of control. 

The regulative period had its beginning in 1715 and 
-eontinued along with the other movements, which began 
about 100 years later, and continued until 1908. Its two 
distinguishing characteristics were found in laws to pun- 
ish public drunkenness and in laws to establish a license 
system. Although this movement was paralleled by both 
the regulative and, to a lesser degree, at the beginning, 
by the prohibition period, the emphasis for liquor reform 
was on a total or partial abstinence plan, and was ex- 
pressed by loosely organized temperance societies in 
which the members banded together by adopting a con- 
stitution pledging themselves to personal temperance. 
Thousands of people joined the American, Washington, 
Sons of Temperance, Daughters of Temperance and Ca- 
dets of Temperance before the Civil War. After the war, 
The Friends of Temperance, Good Templars and Wo- 
mans Christian Temperance Union were organized. 


The third and most significant period of liquor con- 
trol was that in which the movement to prohibit the sale 
of liquor by law flourished. Even before the important 
demand for state-wide prohibition in 1853, in many 
counties, towns and townships and areas near schools 
and churches the sale of liquor was prohibited zither by 
a state or local law. Elections were held in several coun- 
ties on question of licensing saloons in 1858 and 1859, 
the elections being conducted by school districts. Salis- 
bury held four elections .to determine the issue of her 
famous five-gallon law. 

After the Civil War the greatest petition movement 
in the history of the state began. During the next decades 
thousands of petitions signed by tens of thousands of 
people were sent to the General Assembly asking that ter- 
ritory around schools and churches be made dry terri- 
tory. Having its origins largely in rural areas, the move- 
ment ended when in 1903 and 1905 the Watts and Ward 
laws made all rural North Carolina dry. 

In the meantime, there arose a demand for state 
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prohibition. Complying with this popular demand, the 
General Assembly authorized a state-wide referendum 
in 1881. Despite the fact that the drys were defeated by 
a popular vote of about three to one, more than 50,000 
voters in casting their ballots for state prohibition testi- 
fied to their hostility to the license system and the abuses 
of the saloon. % . 


Although the drys were reuted in 1881, they were 
soon again making liquor control the foremost issue in 
the State. From 1886 to 1889 a wave of local option elac- 
tions in which tens of thousands of people voted in most 
of the towns swept the state. In the local option election 
of 1886, twenty-six towns and townships gave majorities 
for prohibition and 18 towns and one county, Catawba, 
gave majorities against prohibition. Illustrative of these 
results, Concord, Winston-Salem and Raleigh voted dry, 
while Charlotte, Asheville and Durham voted against 
prohibition. The majority against prohibition in Char- 
lotte was 429 . As these laws were only for twelve months, 
elections had to be called each year. By 1889, however, 
most of the towns that had usually voted dry in the first 
and second years of the movement cast majorities against 
prohibition. ° , oa 

Turning temporarily from local option prohibition, 
more and more people began to study the dispensary ex- 
periments with the hope that in them a solution for th2 
liquor problem would be found. After the town of Hick- 
ory failed to act on its authority to establish a dispensary. 
the town of Waynesville, in 1895, under the authority of 
a state law, opened the first dispensary in North Carolina. 
The dispensary in many ways was similar to the present 
liquor store. Other towns followed the example of Way- 
nesville and established dispensaries. . 

One of the outstanding contests for the establishment 
of a dispensary took place in Mecklenburg county. When 
in 1899 a petition signed by more than 3,200 voters from 
Mecklenburg was about to receive an unfavorable report 
in the General Assembly, a great mass meeting was called 
in Charlotte at which a committee of 100 men was ap- 
pointed to charter a special train to Raleigh for the pur- 
pose of advocating more strongly a dispensary. Although 
this effort failed, the drys, five years later, carried Char- 
lotte for prohibition by a vote of 1,027 to 646. The dis- 
pensary received only 68 votes. 

During this period a dispensary was operated for 
several years in Rutherfordton. 

Under the leadership of such men as Josiah William 
Bailey, John A. Oates, Heriot Clarkson, and Josephus 
Daniels the Ainti-Saloon League waged a relentless fight 
for prohibition. So much of North Carolina was under 
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dry laws by 1908 that the next logical step was state- 
wide prohibition. In that year prohibition swept the state 
by a vote of 113,612 for to 69,416 against. 

During the next decade the prohibition laws were 
‘steadily strengthened, reaching a climax when the Turl- 
ington Act of 1923, a bone-dry law, was placed on the 
statute books. So strong was the sentiment for the dry 
cause that the movement to repeal the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution failed decisively. 


As already pointed out, North Carolina entered a 
fourth period of liquor control in.1937 when the General 
_ Assembly inaugurated county local option under the su- 
i Darvision of the North Carolina State Board of Alcoholic 
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REV. JAMES WEBB AND THE WEBB HOME 


One mile northeast of Ruth, on U.S. No. 221, stands 
the old Webb homestead, now ‘the property of Mrs. O. 
LADS Gardner, Judge Yates Webb and others of the 
family. 


The exact age of the home. is not known, however, 
from outward appearances and known facts, Rev. James 
M. Webb constructed the large, two-story house some- 
where around 1825. Although occupied by tenants for 
the past several years, it is still ina good state of repair. 
The home is constructed of huge, wide timbers, two stor- 
ies in height and box-shaped, with an ell at the rear, after 
the fashion of homes constructed in the 1820’s period. 


Rev. James Milton Webb was a man of many talents 
and a character of prominence and of outstanding abil- 
‘ity. He was. a minister of the gospel, clerk of the super- 
ior court, a representative in the North Carolina General 
Assembly, and a newspaper editor and. publisher. He 
combined these widely divergent occupations in a har- 
monious manner, and there was one time in his career 
when he was a newspaper editor, minister and clerk of 
the court at the same time. 


Webb was born in Rutherford county October re 
1802. He grew to young manhood on the farm, and the 
first years of his life were perhaps no more eventful than 
those of many other young men of his day. He, how- 
ever, secured an education beyond that. available to oth- 
ers of his time. He was elected to the General Assembly 
when twenty-six years of age, and represented Ruther- 
ford in the house of commons for three terms of one year 
each, in 1828, 1830 and 1831. He was ordained as a 
Baptist minister in 1834. He had been called to the min- 
fstry prior to that date, and in 1833 he was ‘elected pastor 
of Concord Baptist ‘church.’ He SEE NS, as Peet a 
that church until December’9, 1848: ! 
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He was twice married, first to Miss Katherine White 
and to this union were born thirteen children, ten sons 
and three daughters. The first Mrs. Webb died Septem- 
ber 30, 1848 at the age of thirty-nine years. She sleeps 
beside her husband in the family cemetery, located in the 
garden a few yards from the old home which he built. 
His second wife was Miss Nancy Hampton whom he mar- 
anes 3, 1849. Two-sons and one daughter were born 
‘to tnem. Hei 


| One of the sons was Rev. George M. Webb, a noted 
‘Baptist minister, who was the father of the late Judge 
James L. Webb and Judga EF. Y. Webb, of Shelby. 


In 1838 James M. Webb was elected clerk of the 
Superior court of Rutherford county to succeed James 
Morris. He was the county’s second superior court clerk, 
and he held this position, giving universal satisfaction, 
until his resignation in November, 1849, occasioned by 
ill health. | . | 

In May, 1841 he acquired the newspaper plant of 
the old Carolina Gazette, at Rutherfordton, and com- 
-menced the publication of The Rutherfordton Intelligenc- 
er. He was a militant editor and-took a strong position 
towards both religion and politics. He edited and pub- 
Ushed this paper until about May, 1848, doing the multi- 
tude of duties connected with a country weekly news- 
paper in addition to his duties as Clerk of the court and 
minister of the gospel. In the issue of April 26, 1843, 
“Webb says: | 2 | | 

“The editor having (for reasons which will here- 
after be given) conveyed away his entire interest in the 
newspaper establishment known as The Rutherfordton 
Intelligencer, informs his kind patrons that his Editorial 
labors will terminate with the completion of the present 
volume early in May next.” ) 
~ ‘Tl health and numerous other duties were attributed 
as his reasons for selling. | 
_. ..James M. Webb was known as one of the leading 
Baptist ministers of his day. He was described as being 
about six feet tail slender in height, somewhat stooped, 
chad large black eyes, and the mouth of an orator. His 
hair was long, black and straight. According to the Bap- 
tist historian, John R. Logan; Webb preached the memor- 
ial sermon in memory of Rev. Drewery Dobbins, at the 
Broad River Baptist Association 1847 session held at Zoar 
church in Cleveland county. Dobbins was known as the 
father of the Baptist denomination in Rutherford and 
“Cleveland counties. His text. was ‘““My Father, my Fath- 
er, the Chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof, and 
they saw him no more.” 2nd Kings, 2:12. Logan thus 
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describes his address: 

“He commenced his sermon Be presenting a singular 
combination of historical and textual parts of his dis- 
course. He then proceeded to illustrate his subject and 
enforce its claims in view of the occasion on which he 
spoke. The congregation was soon melted by his pathos 
and the clearness of his thoughts and were prepared to 
weep tears like dew drops when the preacher turned half 
around from the bookboard, raising his hands and eyes, 
and in one of those. exclamations for which he was inimit- 
table, said, “‘O! Dobbins, doest thy sainted spirit this day 
witness our: feeble efforts to honor thy sacred memory? 
Art thou with the man that-returned and smote the wat- 
ers of Jordan with the mantle!’’. Every spirit felt sub- 
dued before him, and for thirty minutes more he lifted 
neti up or let them down at his will, no man assisting 

im.” 

Shortly afterwards this incident was related of him. 
Two men not Christians, were talking rather lightly of 
a revival sermon, says Logan, and a sermon of Webb’s 
was mentioned. ‘One said to the othar: “I think I saw 
you crying.” “‘Yes,’”’ replied the other, “that man Wien 
can make the Devil cry.”’ | 


He wrote the circular letters for Broad River Baptist 
Association in 18837 and 1839. He served as the first 
moderator of the Green River Baptist Association. He 
died April 24, 1854, and is buried in the garden near his 
old home beyond Ruth. Beside him sleep his first wife 
and a daughter and an infant. 


Judge James L. Webb, of the North Carolina super- 
ior court, a grandson of James Milton Webb, was born 
about five miles south of Forest City on November ie: 
1853, at the Rev. George Webb home, near the old Ruth- 
erfordton-Shelby road, at Webb’s Ford across Second 
eroad river. When fifteen years of age Rev. George 
Webb moved his family to Shelby, where Judge Webb 
completed his preliminary education. He later entered 
Wake Forest College and after graduating from that in- 
stitution he returned to Shelby and with the late W. C. 
Durham began the publication of the Shelby Banner. A 
few years later he began the study of law in the law of- 
fices of Capt. Plato Durham, and two years later enter- 
ed a private law school in Yadkin county. He was licens- 
ed to practice law in 1877. 

Judge Webb filled many offices of trust during his 
long career of public service. He served as an alderman 
and mayor of the city of Shelby; state senator two terms, 
post office inspector, district solicitor for twelve years 
and a judge of the superior court for twenty-five years, 
until his death. 
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BISHOP ASBURY’S FIVE RUTHERFORD TRIPS 

Bishop Francis Asbury, first Bishop and General 
Superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America, visited Rutherford county five times during 
his lifetime, and was largely responsible for giving that 
denomination its start in the area. | Ai 

Born in Handsworth Straffordshire, England, on 
August 20, 1745,: Bishop Asbury became an itinerant 
Wesleyan preacher when sixteen years of age. In 1771, 
when 26 years of age, he was sent as a missionary to 
America where he was consecrated in 1784. He spent 
the remainder of his life in the United States. He devoted 
55 years to the ministry, 45 years of which were spent 
in travel in North America. During thirty of those years 
he filled the highly responsible office and conscientiously 
discharged the arduous duties of general superintendent 
of the Methodist Episcopal church in America. 

His first visit to North Carolina. was made in 1774. 
This was repeated in 1780 and every year thereafter 
until 1815, a total of thirty-five trips. He estimated in 
his journals that he had crossed the Alleghanies sixty 
times. He also estimated that during his active years in 
the ministry he traveled upwards of 6,000 miles per 
year, or about 270,000 miles during his ministry. His 
travels took him annually into each of the original thir- 
teen American colonies and into Canada, and later into 
‘Tennessee. : 


Writing in his Journal on October 26, 1799, while 
at home of a friend in Burke county, he says: 

“I stayed at the house to read write and plan a 
little. I trembl2 and faint under my burden; having to 
vide about six thousand miles annually; to preach three 
to five hundred sermons a year, to write and read so 
many letters and read many more; all this and more, 
besides the stationing of 300 preachers; reading many 
hundred pages; and spending many hours in conversa- 
tion by day and by night, with preachers and people 
of various characters, among whom are many distressing 
cases.” 

Bishop Asbury died in Virginia on March 21, 1816, 
at the age of 71 years. His body was later removed to 
Baltimore, where today it is the national shrine of Method- 
ism. 

His biographer estimates that during his long life 
of almost incessant labor he preached about 16,500 ser- 
mons, and ordained more than 4,000 preachers. 

The Bishop’s first trip into Rutherford county was 
made in 1788. He had been in Georgia and South Caro- 
lina, and on his return north he crossed this section of 
the state. Under date of Tuesday, April 22, 1788, he 
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made the following entry in his Journal: 

“Rode to Rutherford Court-house; and the next day 
to Burke court-house; it being court time, we went on, 
and reached Brother White’s, on John’s-river, about ten 
o’clock at night; here I. found both the saddles broke; 


both horses foundered; and both their backs sore—so 
we stopped a few days.” 


During Bishop Asbury’s 1790 itinerary into South 
Carolina and Georgia, he returned again through this 
area, going to Virginia. He stopped with Col. William 
Graham, venerable Revolutionary patriot and officer 
and one of the county’s leading men. Under date of Fri- 
day, March 26, 1790, he says: 

“Rode about twenty-two miles; stopped at Col. Gra- 
ham’s, dripping wet with rain. He received us, poor 
strangers, with great kindness and treated us hospitably. 
We had awful thunder, wind and rain. I was still unwell 
with a complaint that terminated the life of my grand- 
father Asbury, whose name I bear; perhaps it will be 
my end. We were weather bound until Monday morning, 
the 29th of March: for several days I have been very 
sick and serious; { have been enabled to look into 
eternity with some pleasure. I could give up the church, 
the college, the schools; nevertheless, there is one draw- 
beck—what will my enemies and mistaken friends say? 
why, that he hath offended the Lord, and He hath 
taken him away. In the afternoon J felt somewhat better. 
Brother Whatcoat preached a most excellent sermon 
on “The Kingdom of God is not in Word but in 
Power,’’—not in sentiments or forms, but in the convinc- 
ing, converting, regenerating, sanctifying power of God. 
I am making close application to my Bible; reading the 
Prophets at my leisure. Whilst on my journey I met with 
a pious Baptist—Glory to God for what religion there 
is still to be found amongst all sects and denominations! 

“Wednesday, 31. Rode to Gilbert-Town and preach- 
ed at H....’s, (Major James Holland, member of Con- 
gress from this district)) with some freedom, but was 
very unwell in the afternoon. 

‘Thursday, April 1. Rode about fifty miles through 
Rutherford and Burke counties: it is a day of small 
things here. Crossed Catawba River at Greenlee’s Ford, 
and came to our good friend White’s on John’s-river 
about eight o’clock at night. When I set off in the morn- 
ing, it seemed as if I should faint hy the way, I was so 
ill with a mixed internal complaint to which I am subject. 
We arrived in the very nick of time, Friday being a very 
rainy day, and there being no necessity, that day, to 
ride, I feel happy in the prospect of death and rest; 
yet I am willing to labour and suffer the Lord’s leisure.” 

The Bishop’s comment on this area are enlightening. 
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‘Entering Lincoln county in 1795 he wrote in his daily 
Journal the following remark: 

_“My body is weak and so is my faith for this part 
of the vineyard. . . .This country improves in cultivation, 
-wickedness, stills and mills; a prophet of strong drink 
would be more acceptable to many of these people.” 

The Bishop’s third trip was made in 1796. His 
Journal, under date of Monday, April 4th, says: 
- -. “TI crossed Fair Forest, and came to J. G.’s, where 
.I had to stop and rest. Since I came into South Carolina, 
_~[. have rode through Newbury (Newberry), Spartanburgh, 
Union and Lawrence (Laurens) counties. There is a 
general complaint of the want of corn in these parts; 
and no wonder, when we consider the great storm which 
they have had, and the number of stills in the country; 
the people here drink their bread as well as eat it. I am 
so poorly in body that close study injures me. I crossed 
- Lawson Fork at the highshoals, a little below the Beauty 
-- Spot. I could not but admire the curiosity of the people 
- —my wig was.as great a subject of speculation as some 
wonderful animal from Africa or India. I had about 
one hundred people at the meeting-house, some came 
to look at, and others to hear me. We must needs go off 
without. dinner, intending to ride nearly forty miles to 
Father Moore’s in Rutherford county, N. C. After Brother 


nok M. and myself had preached, we passed the Cow-Pens, 


2 where Morgan and Tarleton had their fray. We made 
it nearly twenty-five miles to the Upper Island Ford, on 
the Main Broad River; and after traveling until seven 


ae o’clock at night were glad to stop at Brother 8S ...s, 
-. ten miles short of the place we intended to reach when 
“a we set out. | 


“Wednesday 6: We came to Moore’s: I was at loss 
how to address myself to these people—it may be for 


Mi the last time: it was laid on my heart to speak from our 


paneer oe over Jerusalem. I felt awful among 
at em.”’ 
» From thence Asbury went into Burke county and 
by the 17th of April he was in Tennessee. 
By 1800 Methodism was gaining a firm foothold 
"in Rutherford county, and two churches had been estab- 
lished, and by 1802 two other churches were or- 
~ ganized. Methodism received its greatest impetus through 
the camp meetings held at the turn of the century. These 
frequently drew thousands of people and were a great 
factor in the. development of religion in the area. 
Asbury’s fourth. trip. to Rutherford was to attend one 
of these meetings. Enroute from Tennessee, he says in his 
. Journal of Wednesday, October 1, 1806: 
* “? preached at Samuel Edney’s. The next day we 
had to cope with, Little and Great Hunger Mountain. 
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Now I know what Mills Gap is, between Buncombe and 
Rutherford: One of the descents is like the roof of a 
house for nearly a mile: I rode, I walked, I sweat, I 
trembled, and my old knees failed: here are gullies, and 
rocks, and precipices; nevertheless, the way is good as 
the path over the Table Mountain— bad is the best. We 
came upon Green River, crossed, and then hobbled and 
crippled along to Martin Edwards, a local preacher, 
my host had waited two years; I ordained him to deacon’s 
orders. I feel as if I ought not to preach one sermon 
without being pointed and very full upon the doctrine 
of purity. 

‘Saturday 4: Crossed Green and Broad Rivers, to 
attend a meeting in the woods in Rutherford county. I 
preached on the Sabbath, on Psalms li: 8-11, and on 
Monday at eight o’clock in the morning on 1 John 1: 6-7, 
it was a moving season. I made my lodging with brother 
Driskells on Sunday night, and on Monday at Major 
George Moore’s, twenty miles from the grounds. On 
Tuesday we came rapidly through a part of Lincoln, to 
South Carolina, about thirty miles, and lodged at Alex- 
ander Hill’s; and next day staid with Mr. Fulton. My 
mind is in constant peace under great bodily exertions. 
I preached at my host’s, upon Matt. XXIV, 12-13.” 

Asbury’s fifth and final trip to Rutherford was made 
in October and November of 1808, while: enroute from 
Tennessee, and on a visit to church points in western 
North Carolina and Virginia. He preached at the home 
of David Dickey, noted doctor of medicine, business 
leader and representative in the general assembly. The 
Dickey home is located on Maple Creek, a few miles west 
of Rutherfordton. In his journal for Saturday, October 
29, 1808, he made the following entry: 


‘“‘We have rested for three days past. We fell in with 
Jesse Richardson: he could not bear to see the field of 
Buncombe deserted by militia men, who fire a shot and 
fly, wheel and fire, and run again; he is a veteran who 
has learned ’to endure hardness like a good soldier of 
the Lord Jesus Christ’. On Sunday I preached in Bun- 
combe court house upon Thess. i, 7-10. I lodged with a 
chief man, a Mr. Irwin. Henry Boehm went to Pidgeon- 
Creek to preach to the Dutch. On Monday I went to 
David Jay’s; I thought I was unknown, but the woman of 
the house, the mother of seven children, quickly told 
me I had joined her in matrimony to her present husband. 
Here we met with Daniel Asbury; great news from 
Georgia, South Carolina and North Carolina! Thirty, or 
forty or fifty converted at camp meetings; but in old 
Virginia, the work is still greater, and Brother Bruce’s 
labours have been blessed in an extraordinary manner. 


“November, Tuesday 1, Wednesday 2, Thursday 3. 
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I rested, read and preached but once. On Friday we des- 
cended the heights of Cooper’s Gap, to our friend 
David Dickey’s; fasting, and the labour of lowering our- 
selves down from the mountain top has made us feeble. 
Bishop McKendree preached upon “cast not away your 


confidence’’.”. On the Sabbath brother Boehm spoke 
in the morning at eight o’clock; I preached from Matt. 
xvii, 5; exhortions followed, and brother Boehm ended 
our Sabbath labours by preaching at night, when there 
was a considerable move. We cam2 away on Monday by 


Rutherford court-house to G. Moore’s. At Moore’s Chapel 
on Tuesday I preached from Coloss. 1,6. Henry Boehm 
spoke at night; verily we had a shout! BishopM’Kendree 
preached at Lucas’ Chapel upon Little Broad, and we 
lodged at Lucas’s. A noble ride of forty miles brought 
us next day to Williams’s, in Lincoln. I preached on Fri- 


day. My mind hath great peace, but my body is weak. 
The prospects are reviving and cheering in the South 
Carolina conference, and they will grow better every 
year. On Saturday I preached. I ordained Samuel Smith 
and Enoch Spinks. The Sabbath day was windy and cold; 
I had taken an emetic, and kept the house.” 


JOHN AND JAMES MORRIS OF “FOX HAVEN” 


Sweeping changes were made in 1806 in the judicial 
system of North Carolina. Superior courts, which had 
heretofore been held at one point in each of the state’s 
six districts, were now made available to each county. 
Prior thereto a number of counties were grouped to- 
gether in a district. The new arrangement permitted 
each county to have a superior court of its own which 
was to be held every three months, and also provided 
for a clerk of superior court of law and a clerk and 
master in equity. This system went into operation in 
1807. The first session for Rutherford county was held 
in Rutherfordton on April 6, 1807, presided over by 
Judge Francis Locke. James Morris was appointed the 
first clerk of superior court of law, and served in that 
capacity until 1833, a period of twenty-six years. Noah 
Hampton became the first clerk and master in equity. 

Coming from an old, established family, Morris’ 
father and grandfather had long been active in political 
and civic affairs of old Tryon and Rutherford counties, 
and he had inherited a large farm on Broad River, six 
miles west of Rutherfordton. Some of the property had 
com2 down through the family for many years, and by 
frugality and industriousness he had added other acres 
to the original tract. It was while he was clerk of su- 
perior court that Fox Haven an antebellum-type of 
country home was built on the piantation. 
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In 1941 Thomas E. Keeter, well-known Rutherford- 
ton mortician, acquired title to the Morris plantation and 
the ancestral home of Fox Haven, breaking a title of 
more than a century and a half in the same family. 

The plantation of Fox Haven, located six miles west 
of Rutherfordton, and one mile off State Highway No. 
108, from Rutherfordton to Tryon, consists of six hun- 
dred and thirty acres at present, almost the same size 
of a century ago. The western boundaries of the plan- 
tation follow the Rutherford-Polk county line, all of the 
farm being in Rutherford county.. Broad River me- 
anders through the broad acres, and much of the culti- 
vated land today is the rich, fertile bottom acres. . 


The first settlement on the present plantation was 
doubtless that of John Morris, Revolutionary patriot. 
By a patent dated March 2, 1775, he was granted 200 
acres of land, “lying and being on both sides of Cov2 
Creek and Broad River, including his own improve- 
ments’’, which indicate that he was residing there prior 
to the date of the grant. Subsequently he added other 
property to the farm until he held an extensive acreage. 

John Morris was selected as a member of the Tryon 
County Committee of Safety on July 26, 1775, and was 
subsequently re-elected in January, 1776. .The records 
show him present at nearly every meeting of this im- 
portant committee, which assumed governmental powers 
in the interval between the break with Great Britain 
and the ra-establishment of civil government in the state. 
As a member, he signed the famous Tryon County Re- 
solves, or Declaration, of August 14, 1775. He died in 
1783, after an active life spent in public affairs. He 
was survived by one son, a Revolutionary soldier. 

This son, James Morris 1, married Elizabeth Grant 
on January 8, 1783. He served as a corporal in Darnal’s 
Company, Fifth Regiment, North Carolina Continental 
Line during the Revolutionary War. He afterwards 
joined the South Carolina Turf. Association and spent 
several years training and raising thoroughbred horses 
for the Columbia and Charleston race tracks. The large 
plantation of Fox Haven was devoted in a large meas- 
ure to this enterprise and he accumulated considerable 
wealth. Keres 

James Morris II, son of James I, and a grandson 
of John Morris, was born on the plantation in 1785. He 
too, was one of the public-spirited citizens of his day, 
and accumulated considerable wealth and added more 
acreage to the ancestral homestead. He served as clerk 
of the Superior Court from. the inauguration of. that 
office until 1833. 

It was about 1823, while he was Clerk. of 
the court, that the present home on Fox. Haven plan- 
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tation was constructed. Tradition has it that shortly 
after John Morris acquired the plantation an Indian 
slipped away from a hostile tribe and gave timely warn- 
ing to the settlers of the nzighborhood of an impending 
Indian raid. The valiant deed of the Indian, who called 
himself “The Fox’ doubtless saved the lives of a num- 
ber of the residents of the community, including those 
of the John Morris family. His act, however, ostracized 
him from his own people, and his return would have 
probably been his death warrant, therefore he settled 
on the Morris plantation. Morris called the farm Fox 
Haven in recognition of the Indian’s kindness. ‘‘Fox’’ 
later claimed one of the slave women as his squaw and 
-his posterity is seen in Rutherfordton today in the fami- 
lies of Indian Joe Logan. 

The present house built in 1823 is still in a good 
state of repair, although its architectural lines have 
changed. It is a large, square two-story brick house, 
located on .a knoll which allows a magnificent view up 
and down the reaches of Broad River and to the hills 
beyond. To the west, in front of the house, lies ‘““Chigger 
Ridge” mountain, the present boundary between Ruther- 
ford and Polk counties. The front portico with columns 
-and the rear brick kitchen were severely damaged dur- 
ing the. first Charleston earthquake. They were torn 
down, and today a small porch replaces the porticoes 
on front, detracting from its old colonial appearance 
of the building’s architecture. The rear kitchens were 
replaced, but have since been torn away. The cornices, 
which extend across each end. of the second story, have 
rotted away. The slave quarters which once _ stood 
. nearby, have long since been pulled down. It is said 
that when excavation was made on the knoll for the base- 
ment of the house it was found to be either an Indian 
ceremonial or burial mound, as quantities of Indian 
relics, including beaded ornaments, tomahawks, arrow- 
. heads, bones and other Indian items were unearthed. 
Some of these relics were preserved in the home until 
recent years. — 

: A short distance from the old mansion, located on. 
another knoll, is the family cematery, which also over- 
looks the broad expanses of bottom land up and down 
Broad River. The lettering on several of these age- 
marked tombstones have been completely obliterated by 
. the passage of time, leaving to conjecture the identity 
of those who sleep beneath. It is said that the planta- 
tion’s founder, James Morris and his Revolutionary 
Patriot son James I and their wives are buried there. 
One monument marks the last resting place of Sam- 
uel Wilkins, who was born April 12, 1819, and died 
July 7, 1990, and his wife, a sister of James Bryan 
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Morris. Another marker is that over the grave of Jamas 
Morris II, the clerk of the court. The granite headstone 
bears his name with the simple inscription: “Died May 
11, 1855, aged 80 years.’”’ His wife, Elizabeth Garrett, 
whom he married August 20, 1818, is buried nearby. 

James Bryan Morris, son of James II, also buried 
in the family cemetery, was born April 28, 1831, and 
died April 18, 1893. He served as an officer of the 
Rutherford County Home Guard, under appointment of 
Governor Zebulon Vance, during the Civil War. In later 
years he was associated with northern capitalists in gold 
mining at Sandy Plains and other points in Polk county. 
His wife, Martha Gaither, a daughter of Dr.. John 
McEntire of Rutherfordton, thought ‘Riverside’? a more 
euphonious name than that of Fox Haven for the plan- 
tation and it was so called for sometime. 

Thomas McEntire Morris, the last member of the 
family to own Fox Haven, and a son of James Bryan 
and Martha Gaither Morris, died a few years ago in 
Polk county. Of the fifth generation from John Morris 
only two members are now living: Mrs. Charles Lynch 
and Mrs. Carson Erwin, sisters, both of Rutherfordton. 

Mr. Keeter, present owner, has adopted the original 
name of Fox Haven, thereby preserving memories of 
the valiant achievement of an Indian of more than a 
century and a half ago. 


MILITIA IN EARLY NORTH CAROLINA 


A colorful chapter in the history of the Old North 
State and Rutherford county, and more especially when 
life was wild and fraught with dangers of Indian attacks 
or uprisings by a race which lived by the “gun law”’ is 
that of the early militia in North Carolina, the fore- 
runner of the present day National Guard. 

Today’s trim companies of national guardsmen in 
khaki uniforms, armed to the teeth and carefully drilled, 
evolved from the uncouth bands of pioneers which prior 
to the Revolution and for some years afterwards joined 
together for common protection, and which in still later 
years labored, fought, paraded and finally fell into 
disrepute through orgies which turned adulation to dis- 
gust. 


In the early histcry of Rutherford, and indeed in the 
records of other counties of the state, nothing played 
a more important part than the institution of the militia. 
Almost constant references occur in first county records 
to Colonel or Major or Captain this or that, and to what 
road should be worked in Captain A’s company. The 
muster occasions of these companies were events of 
great political significance as weeks of festivity and 
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social intercourse. Many of the leading citizens held 
military positions and were almost always addressed or 
mentioned by titles pertaining to those offices, and even 
distinguished from others of the same name by the pre- 
fix or addition of their respective military rank. 

The situation of the early settlers imperatively de- 
manded some sort of a military organization for fight- 
ing since the people were in constant danger and appr2- 
hension of attacks upon their homes by bands of hostile 
savages much more numerous than themselves, devoted 
to war, famous for cruelty and quick to take offense. 
They regarded as a necessity of honor that vengeance 
to be taken on the most convenient white persons for 
any. injury, no matter when suffered or supposed to 
have been suffered, at the hands of any white man, 
however distant in relationship or disconnected by resi- 
dence. To b2 prepared to meet such foes as persistent 
and cunning as they were secret and ferocious, the 
white settlers must be alert and prepared to rush to the 
assistance of each other upon the slightest notice or 
suspicion. This rendered indispensable complete organi- 
zation and constant training on the part of these white 
people. In consequence, they haa long regarded a mili- 
tary habit and military cooperation as a prime essential 
to the safety of themselves and their families and conse- 
quently as something to be ever observed and supremely 
respected and honored. In the days preceding the Revo- 
lutionary War the militia acted a conspicuous part. 
Then ensued the Revolution in which neighbor was ar- 
rayed against neighbor and kinsman against kinsman; 
when everything, including life itself, was dependent 
upon military circumspection and military preparation, 
and the function of the militia was even more impor- 
tant. At that time military matters were matters of 
utmost importance to the settlers and commanded his 
highest regard and constant consideration. Upon it de- 
pended existence for himself. 

Under those circumstances it was to be expacted that 
much of the earliest legislation of the new American 
governments should look to the creation and mainten- 
ance of an emergency army known under the name of 
‘militia’, already an institution familiar to all and of 
a vital character and consequence. Such was the impor- 
tance of this matter that the constitution of the new 
union and state sovereignties declared that their congress 
should have power to provide for calling forth the mili- 
tia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions and repel invasions and to provide for organizing, 
arming and discipling the militia, and for governing 
those that might be employed in the service of the United 
States, reserving to the states respectively, the appoint- 
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ment of officers, and the authority of training the muli- 
tia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 

- Acting under this constitutional authorization, the 
Congress of the United States enacted a law entitled, “An 
act more effectually to provide for the national defense 
by establishing a uniform militia throughout the United 
States.” a. 


Then the General Assembly of North Carolina, in 
view of this act of Congress, passed a law to carry that 
act into effect, and, in so doing, to amend a previous 
North Carolina statute on the subject. This law of the 
North Carolina General Assembly so designed to carry 
into effect the said act of Congress of May 8, 1792, was 
passed in 1793 and provided, among several other things, 
that North Carolina be divided fcr military purposes 
into four divisions, with nin2 districts for nine brigades. 
These brigades were re-organized a number of times 
down the years, and more added. Iai. heres 

All freemen and apprentices as much as 18 years 
of age, with certain specified exemptions, were to be 
enrolled by the captain or commanding officer of their 
respective districts and notified by him to procure, under 
penalty, a good musket, smooth bored gun or firelock 
or a good rifle, shot pouch and powder horn and attend, 
when called upon for muster or service. The officers were 
to be ‘armed with a sword or espontoon’. The law di- 
rected that no arms were to be subjects of suits, execu- 
tion sales or taxes. Every supericr court district was. re- 
quired to have at least one brigadez, every county to have 
at least one regiment to be, when convenient, divided into 
at least two battalions. Every battalion was required to 
have five companies, each company to be composed of 64 
privates. The law also provided that every division should 
have one major general and two aides-de-camp of the 
rank of major appointed by him. Every regiment had one 
lieutenant-colonel commandant and two majors. General 
and field officers were appointed by the. state senate 
and house of commons and commissioned by the Gover- 
nor. Each company had one captain, one lieutenant, one 
ansign, four sergeants, four corporals, one drummer and 
one fifer. Each regiment had one adjutant and one quar- 
termaster, commissioned as lieutentants and appointed by 
the commanding officer of the regiment, and one pay- 
master, one surgeon and one surgeon’s mate, one ser- 
geant major, one drummer and one fife major appointed 
by commanding officers. The general and field officers 
and commissioned officers were required to reside in 
their respective divisions, brigades, regiments, batta- 
lions and companies. | | rep 

-. The Congressional regulations required that every 
year a regimental or battalion muster should be held 
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at a place designed by law or the general officer. The 
regulations also prescribed for conducting courts-mar- 
tial, reviews and other activities. ! 

In 1812 there was a division of the first and second 


divisions into three divisions and other changes were 


made in the state militia law. The Governor was em- 
powered to prescribe uniforms, substitutes were allowed 
and selection of military musicians required. Reviews 
were regulated, official uniforms were prescribed and 
other amendments to the law were made in 1813. After 
that, still other changes. were madé in the law at dif- 


ferent sessions of the General Assembly. To many peo- 
ple the militia © laws seemed intended for uae eee 
‘but to be amended. 


At this period, and up ‘until the: Aisbanainent of the 


‘militia after the Civil War, many people regarded the 


military parades as most desirable. of events and the 


‘prime object of human existence, and military titles as 


the only honors and badges of ‘merit worth having; ‘and 


military men ‘the only beings ; of © consequence entitled 
ito admiration or even common respect. 


The extravagances and absurd conceptions éonheetéd 
with militia activities led the organization ‘at length: into 


‘disrepute. Parades, musters and reviews eventually led 
to elaborate displays, and the océasion of their ‘occur- 
ence became meré Ceremonies which’ ‘ended in brawls 
.and debauches. For years, however, they continued to 
‘be observed for’ what they represented and: what they 


had been, until. at last’ the ‘barbaric ceremonies ‘of the 


orgies grew distasteful to most of those who had admired 


their gaudy outfits and loud pretense. This led“to par- 
ades and musters shies peers va contempt: and 


. deri: ision. 


‘But the militia left some impressions. ‘on, succeeding 


"generations. The’. old.. muster — grounds © long ‘ago lost 
‘their claims. to distinction but. they are yet reminders 
of an institution that once was of great influence and 
-closely. interwoven into ‘the fabric of everyday life. They 


are the only physical remind2i's of a system’ that had its 


_ uses, and is now but vaguely remembered. One wonders 
“new. how, in times of peace, there could have been so 
_many generals, colonels, majors and captains, and how 


these high sounding and warlike ‘appelations could have 


pertainéd. to a people, many of whom it would be difficult 


to imagine dressed in » warrior’s garb and marching with 


. stately tread in soldierly array, and how grown men 
-could have been induced ito play at battle in a manner of 
very small boys and could have rejoiced in pompous 
titles so little fitted to their lives and_occupations. 


It is certain that the founders of the state and nation 


wand of Rutherford county were not silly triflers. The 
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system of the old militia, intertwined in their conduct 
from boyhood to old age as one of the two chief regula- 
tions of all their affairs and reflections was not a mere 
piece of public buffvonery. It was something which 
their intelligence and experience demonstrated to be in- 
valuable, and something on which the country’s welfare 
depended. —— : eae. 


RUMBLING BALD MOUNTAIN CAVES 


The highway through Hickory Nut Gap is one of 
the oldest roads across the southern Appalachians. 
Many of the hardy pioneers who settled Tennessee and 
Kentucky followed this trail through the mountain, and 
by this pass grim-faced mountain men with their powder 
horns and smooth-bore rifles marched back from the 
Indian Wars of 1776. | 

Lumbering and picturesque stagecoaches carried the 
tourists of an earlier day up the winding road by Rocky 
Broad River. It was through here that the white hunt- 
ers began to frequent forests of the Asheville plateau 
and eventually settled that great area now embraced 
in Buncombe county. 

The Gap was to the Indians a mythical gateway, 
leading to the country of the treasured “‘tso-lungh” or 
tobacco weed, and guarded by spirits. There are many 
legends of these little folk, fairies and giants and 
certain mythical events, which touch interestingly upon 
this section. The Gap was a thoroughfare for the 
Cherokee and Catawba Indians in their periodical hunt- 
ing forays back and forth from the lowlands to the 
mountains. 


The present-day village ot Lake Lure guards the 
eastern entrance to Hickory Nut Gap. Directly across 
the lake from the village is Rumbling Bald mountain, 
around which centers much of the tradition and history 
of the area. Known as early as 1673, a wealth of tra- 
dition, true and otherwise, has grown up concerning the 
mountain and the caves which are located high on 
the mountainside. 

The geological formations of this area are among 
the oldest known in the world, and it isn’t strange that 
startling manifestations and phenomena occurring in 
the “restless” areas of the ancient Blue Ridge moun- 
tains should have given rise to some of the most color- 
ful stories in our wealth of legend and traditions. 

Rumbling Bald mountain forms the north wall of 
the eastern entrance to the Hickory Nut Gap, and its 
aterile faee is distinctly visible from all points around 
Lake Lure. Rock caves, similar to Bat Cave, are high 
in front. It has long been famous for its traditions, 
mysteries and wonders. It has often, in the past, pro- 
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duced weird, thunder-like sounds which disturbed the 
natives. This unusual feature is responsible for its name. 

- From January 3rd until early summer of 1874 the 
mountain pushed itself into prominence by shaking its 
eastern end with an _ earthquake-like rumble, that 
rattled plates on pantry shelves in the cabins in the 
valley, shook windows to pieces in their sashes, and 
even. startled the quiet inhabitants of Rutherfordton 
seventeen miles away. 
| This: Series of shocks caused general alarm in the 
vicinity, dislodging over the six-month period, huge 
boulders and opening a fissure in the mountainside from 
which issued dust, smoke and weird noises. One writer 
describing the phenomenon, declared that the rumbling 
increased in intensity until the residents of the entire 
countryside started moving out, fearing a flow of lava 
would follow. Those who stayed, the writer asserts, 
sent ten miles for an itinerant preacher who conduct2d 
so successful a revival that twenty-five new members 
connected themselves with the Baptist church. 

- Since then, each new rumble of the restless moun- 
tain has been the cause for renewed alarm on the part 
of the area’s ‘more gullible ‘inhabitants. As evidence 
of a crater, they point to a fissure about a half-mile 
long, six feet wide in places and of unmeasured depth 
that widens. every: year; dislodging stones from the 
mountain steeps. Scientific explanation credits the phe- 
nomenon to changes in the mountain’s topogravhy 
caused by the gradual rising or falling. ‘Then what 
about the smoke?”, asks inhabitants. ‘Dust,’ answers 
science. 


To settle the argument members of the National 
Speleological Society of the District of Columbia, Wash- 
ington, D. C., visited the mountains in 1940, and on 
July 20th explored the caves and the surrounding ter- 
rain thoroughly. The scientists crawled through the 
precipitous fissures that honeycomb the huge rocks a 
thousand feet above Lake Lure, and found that the 
noise is caused by boulders which break loose from 
the top of subterranean crevices and thunder down to 
the bottom of the caves. The shape of several of these 
caves is such that they act as sounding boards and the 
rumblings can be heard in the valley far below. There 
is no limestone in these mountains and scientists have 
declared the smoke, if there was any, might be due 
to decomposition of shales. The caves are formed by 
rock pressure. 

William J. Stephenson, then president of the 
Speleological Society, made the following report to Miss 
Ruth Levi, of Rutherfordton, owner of the mountain, re- 
garding their findings: 
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“We find these caves to be what are known as 
fissure caves. That is, the caves have been formed by 
the cracking of rock due to expansion and contraction 
or some earth movement rather than by the action of 
water. While this type of cave is not uncommon, they 
are by no means as numerous and nowhere as large as 
those formed by water and which are usually found in 
limestone. Rumbling Bald Mountains appears to be a 
solid block of granite. The face of this mountain is 
exposed along the southeast side and it is here that 
the caves are located. These caves occur about two- 
thirds of the way up the mountain and slightly above 
the bottom of the exposed portion of the face. Meas- 
urement discloses that these caves are probably the 
largest of this type on record in the Eastern United 
States. They are also unusual in that a portion of them 
have been formed parallel to the face of the mountain 
as well as extending into the mountain. 


“Three separate caves of considerable sizes were 
found and explored. There may possibly be others 
which were missed due to our limited time which pre- 
cluded a close inspection of the entire exposed face 
of the mountain. The largest cave, hereinafter referred 
to as the main cave, extended into the mountain nearly 
three hundred feet with the largest room being about 
eighty-four feet long, eighteen feet wide and thirty-five 
feet high. The entrance to the main cave is slightly 
to the east and about one-fifth of the way up from 
the center of the exposed face of the mountain. A 
fairly well-defined trail leads up the face of the moun- 
tain to this main cave. The other two caves lie slightly 
to the east. 

“The main cave is formed by fissures running both 
parallel to the face of the cliff and into the cliff. There 
are openings at each end of the fissure running parallel 
to the cliff. Numerous small passages and crevices 
extend from the main fissures of the cave. . Most of 
these contain loose rock and they are extremely dan- 
gerous. Two members of our party were able by means 
of these fissures to work their way from the open- 
ing almost at the base of the cliff up until they emerged 
from a small opening in the extreme top of the moun- 
‘tain. No doubt other such passages exist but they are 
dangerous and should be avoided. The rock on the 
cliff. side is integrally joined to the rest of the moun- 
-tain except where the openings occur. Entering the 
main cave at the opening on the extreme. right (facing 
-the cliff) one passes through an opening roughly two 
feet wide and. five feet high and passes. through this 
opening into an elongated chamber extending parallel 
to the face of the mountain approximately twelve feet 
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wide and thirty feet. high, the floor of which with the 
exception of some loose stones jis practically level for 
about fifty feet. After fifty feet the room continues 
up a hill of fallen rock for approximately forty feet and 
narrows as it goes up. At the top of this hill is a small 
opening out through the face of the cliff through which 
a commanding view of the valley may be seen. On the 
other side of the hill of rock is a yawning pit approxi- 
mately fifteen feet in diameter and twenty-five feet 
deep with an opening in the bottom which also leads 
through the face of the cliff. From the top of this 
rock pile almost due north on the right side of said 
pit, the cave continues directly back into the mountain. 
Here the fissure reaches a width approaching twenty 
feet and a ceiling height approximately thirty-five feet. 
The floor of this portion is somewhat broken by rocks 
and other fallen material. This is the largest room in 
the cave. At the end of about one hundred feet this 
room ends in a cliff twenty feet high. Over this cliff 
the room continues for a short distance but soon peters 
out in a narrowing fissure blocked by rock-falls. To 
the left of this cliff lies another cliff of similar height, 
and has a passage which extends for approximately 
fifty feet to still another cliff of about fifteen feet from 
whence the passage continues to an end in about another 
thirty feet. Each of the passages over each cliff has 
several other passages which peter out in closing fis- 
sures and rock-falls. It was in the middle passage of 
the top cliff that the two members of our party, before 
mentioned, were able to work themselves up to top of 
the mountain. The distance from this point to the top 
of the mountain was between one hundred and one 
hundred fifty feet. All. passages, over the top of all 
the cliffs appeared to be too dangerous and unstable 
to warrant any type of commercial development since 
they are subjected to falling rock and probably change 
from year to year as rock fall block one passage and 
open another. With the exception of the portion of the 
cave over the cliffs, it is believed that any loose or 
‘dangerous rocks could be easily removed so that the 
average person could go through this cave safely. 

“As before stated, the other two caves are found 
in the cliff to the east of the main cave. The first 
cave, well named the ‘refrigerator’ lies about two hun- 
dred. feet to the east and about forty feet below the 
entrance to the main cave. A strong blast of cold air 
comes from this opening of this cave.” We were told 
that in winter ‘an equally strong blast of heated air 
comes from the. opening about twenty feet above. -A 
small’ person can crawl into either of these openings a 
short distance . and come out the’ other. Each opening 
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extends further back into the cliff than one is able to 
crawl. This cave probably acts merely as a large heat 
exchanger.” In summer the warm air is drawn into the 
top opening, is chilled, and drops down to the lower 
level and out the lower opening. In winter, this process 
is reversed and the air in the lower opening is heated, 
rises, and is expelled from the upper opening. 

“About one hundred feet to the east of the refviver® 
ator is another medium large cave extending directly 
into the rocks between seventy-five and one hundred 
feet averaging about eight to ten feet wide and drop- 
ping down. for about twenty-five feet. At the bottom 
and far end of this cave is a running stream of water 
which issues from a spring in the remote part of the 
cave and drops down through the floor after a. travel 
of about twenty-five feet. The water appears to be 
quite soft and fit for drinking. A spring of this type 
is quite unusual, especially in this ¢ type of cave. Tt is not 
believed however that this stream in any way influenced 
the original formation of this cave. It probably is com- 

posed merely of water coming from the top of the moun- 
tain which her. found its way down into the cave through 

oreviously formed crevices. In size and general forma- 
oe this cave seems to be quite similar to the Moon- 
shiners Cave on Chimney HOCKH ina is 


“Two explanations are. offered for the rumblings 
reputed .to this mountain. . The first is that the heat of 
the sun- in. midsummer and the extreme colds in’ mid- 
winter, acting on the exposed face.of this mountain may 
be causing the fissures of these caves to be constantly 
expanding and enlarging due to the forces.of contrac- 
tion and expansion. The other is that the main room 
of the big cave which runs. parallel to the face of the 
cliff may. cause that part of the face of the cliff Op- 
posite this room to ect as a drum or a gigantic sound- 
ing board. Any rock fall which would strike this por- 
tion of the cliff either from within the cave or without 
may cause it to vibrate as would a. large drum. This 
1s easily understandable since the average rock thick- 
ness between this room and the face of the cliff prob- 
ably does not exceed ten feet. Also, it may be that a 
rock-fall in the more remote portions of the cave might 
even set up waves which would cause the face of the 
cliff to resonate and give off the rumbling sound. 

“The commercial value of these caves is proble- 
matical as a cave per se. They possess neither the 
size nor the beautiful formations which would normally 
attract visitors. However, as this region is highly de- 
veloped, the caves do probably possess enough size, 
history, and scenic attraction to perhaps warrant their 
development. The view from the entrance of these 
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caves is superb. - As before stated, they are probably 
the largest caves of their type in Eastern America and 
the history of the rumblings and legends of buried 
treasure should: give a romance to them which would be 
an asset hard to estimate. If these caves could be de- 
veloped in a simple manner without excessive expendi- 
tures on a plan similar to that ‘followed at Chimney 
Rock; I see no reason why they could not be made into 
a well-paying attraction. However, attention is called 
to the fact that the success of development depends 
upon the skill of the developer, the ability of the man- 
ager and publicity agents. Our Society is not in po- 
sition to analyze the economics which might be involved 
in the development of these caves. One attempting to 
develop any cave should carefully weigh ali factors and 
then rely upon their own judgment. It does appear te 
me personally that with proper development they might 
well be made into a commercial success.” 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT 


A study of early county government in North Caro- 
lina, as compared with present day county government 
reveals a distinct difference, yet the underlying funda- 
mentals are the same today as they were two hundred 
years ago. 

North Carolina county government is essentially 
English in all its ramifications. The early state leaders 
adopted almost entirely the same type of government to 
which they had been accustomed to in England. Our 
form of local, county and town government, as we know 
it in most of our states, dates back to the Duke of 
York’s laws, enacted about 1670. The Revolution 
brought about certain changes and modifications and 
a number of new democratic features. 

A few changes were made in the intervening years 
prior to the War Between the States. The adoption of 
the Constitution of 1868, thrust upon an unwilling peo- 
ple by men not of their own choosing brought other 
radical changes and departures in county government, 
to which the people had given no thought or sanction. 

The effects of the changes made in the law by the 
Revolution were not so far reaching as those made in 
1868. A strong prejudice against the mother country 
and anything distinctly English led the people to make 
some changes in the form of county and state govern- 
ment, but in the final analysis the permanent government 
set up in North Carolina after the Revolution was in- 
fluenced strongly by the British method of local gov- 
ernment. This prejudice led the Carolinians, early in 
the conflict, to change the method of electing the mem- 
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bers of the General Assembly. 

The Constitution of 1776 provided for a republican 
form of state. government. Only the members of the 
General Assembly were elected by a direct vote of. the 
people. The Constitution merely provided for sheriff, 
“coroner or coroners and constables” in each county of 
the state. The General Assembly elected the various 
state officers. The assemblymen recommended to the 
Governor individuals for appointment as justices of the 
peace in their respective counties... When commissioned 
these justices held office for life or until resignation or 
removal. 

The TaRtiee in turn constituted the ruling govern- 
‘mental agency of the county, through the county court 
‘of Common Pleas and.Quarter Sessions. This court, gen- 
erally known as the county court, met quarterly and per- 
formed.a multitude of duties. The county court was 
a court of record, and had jurisdiction over a wide range 
of offenses against the law. Appeal to the superior 
court of law and ‘equity was provided for after the 
establishment of that court system. The county court 
had charge of building and maintaining public buildings, 
roads, bridges; appvinted road overseers; granted letters 
of administration and probated wills; appointed war- 
‘dens of thé poor and had supervision over the poor, 
indigent and orphans; levied taxes and appointed tax 
listers and collectors; granted naturalization © papers; 
‘regulated charges made by public taverns, ferries, toll 
‘bridges and roads; examined and admitted to the bar at- 
torneys-at-law, and was in charge of the ‘county school 
system after 1840: In addition, all county officers, .ex- 
cept. members ‘of the General ‘Assembly, were elected, 
or appointed’ by the justices constituting this-court. The 
officers appointed were the sheriff; clerk of the county 
court, one or more coroners, entry “takér, surveyor, 
public. register, county treasurer, or trustee, comptroller, 
commissioner: of public buildings, ranger, standard keep- 
er, county .solicitor,. school . officials, az) OneCare 
patrollers, and: tax: officials. 


The court -exercised a general ; ‘supervisiori over ' ‘the 
ayante and its affairs. All county officials. were answer- 
‘able to: the justices of the peace, except the .members 
of the General Assembly, who had them appointed, and 
‘officers of the militia and superior court;. The court 
performed numerous. other: TesulAn and Temporary 
duties. 

So ab@nsive: were its powers anid? SO ‘many were its 
subjects of control that it acquired the: habit of regard- 
ing itself as vested with all powers not..in terms: of 
statute deniéd to it, and not infrequently assumed -to 
perform atts which no: court whatever was competent 
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to persorm, and to proceed in matters wholly without 
warrant in any law. In fact it became in no small meas- 
ure a law unto itself, and frequently assumed legisla- 
tive powers. — 


Until 1868 the political units in. the county were 
the “companies,” which after that date gave way to the 
present townships. The “company” served a dual pur- 
pose. In county government it took the place of the 
present township. Taxes were levied and collected by 
“companies.” Hach company was entitled to a given 
number of justices of the peace, who constituted the 
county court; boundaries of voting precincts followed 
the bounds of companies, and the school system, after 
1840, was conducted largely by company organizations. 
Aside from serving as a method of designation for va-~ 
rious sections of the county, and for local government 
administration, the ‘‘company” had another purpose, for 
which the present townships have never had. 


Until 1868 every able-bodied man between certain 
ages, with some exceptions, was. enrolled in the state 
militia system. They were required to meet at a point 
in their “company” bounds at stated intervals for mili- 
tary drill. These “company” boundaries were originally 
laid off to include a minimum of one company of able- 
bodied militia. in each district, hence the name. Each 
district or “company” was commanded by a captain, 
who was commander of the militia in his company, and 
usually held office of deputy sheriff or justice of the 
peace. These subdivisions did not have permanent 
names. Each “company” or district was designated by 
the name of the captain commanding that district, and 
when a new captain was appointed the district changed 
its name to that of the new commanding officer. 

Captains of these “companies” were usually the 

most substantial citizens of the district. They were se- 
lected after a careful consideration of their standing in 
‘the community, the amount of property owned, their 
ability, integrity and general fitness. A multitude of lo- 
cal duties devolved upon them. 
Upon the adoption of the Constitution of 1868, the 
county commissioners were given nominal control of the 
county; and townships, with permanent names, took 
place of the old captains’ “companies,” or districts. 

‘In 1830 the office of sheriff became elective, and a 
few years later the county and superior court officials 
also became elective. These three offices and members 
of the General Assembly were the only elective. officials 
until after the adoption of the Constitution of 1868. 

Nothing approaching a public school system was set 
up in North Carolina until 1840. The superintendents 
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of common schools for each county were appointed py 
the justices of the county court. After 1868 the county 
commissioners, for a time, had charge of the schools, 
and when the state school system was inaugurated in 
1881 other provisions for its officials and administra- 
tion were made. 

The. Constitution of 1868 made many drastic 
changes. Aside from changes in terms of office of state 
officials, it also provided they should be elected. 

General supervision of county government was taken 
from the county court and the justices of the peace and 
given to five commissioners in each county. While the 
Constitution of 1776 provided only for a sheriff, coroner, 
constables and magistrates, the new instrument decreed 
that each county should havea sheriff, coroner, justices 
of the peace and constables, clerk of the superior court, 
five county commissioners, a treasurer, register of deeds 
and. a surveyor. 

The new Constitution abolished distinctions between 
actions at law and suits in equity and feigned issues, 
thereby eliminating the necessity of the old equity court 
and its executive official, the clerk and master in equity. 
The county courts were abolished, and their remaining 
duties transferred to the county commissioners ‘and in- 
ferior courts. The Constitution also provides that courts 
shall at all times be open for transaction of business. 
Under the old Constitution the county court met for a 
short time only every three months, while the superior 
court was open about three or four weeks in each year. 

Other changes, principally local, have been made 
in various county offices. 


COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 


Prior to the War Between the States county govern- 
ment had in a large measure been vested in the justices 
of the peace which constituted the county court in the 
various counties. At the Constitutional Convention of 
1868, which convened January 14, 1868, county govern- 
ment was placed in the hands of five county commis- 
sioners in each county, elected by the people to exercise 
a general control and supervision of county affairs. 
Section 2 of Article 7, of the Constitution, says “It shall 
be the duty of the commissioners to exercise a general] 
supervision and control of the penal and charitable in- 
stitutions, schools, roads, bridges, levying of taxes and 
finances of the county, as ‘may be prescribed by law. 
The register of deeds shall be, ex-officio, clerk of the 
board of commissioners.” 

The county had, up to 1868, been divided into minor 
political divisions, called “companies.’”’ The first accom- 
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plishment of the commissioners, after taking their oath 
of office, had been to divide the county into townships, 
each township being entitled to elect two justices of 
the peace, or magistrates, biennially. These townships 
took the place of the old county divisions of “com- 
panies.” 

The Convention of 1875 adopted an amendment to 
the Constitution which permitted the Legislature to 
abrogate almost all of Article 7 of the Constitution, 
thereby leaving with the General Assembly and the 
counties the question of the number of county commis- 
sioners to be elected in each county, and permitting the 
Legislature, at various times to change the original 
duties of the commissioners. 

The General Assembly of 1876 adopted a new sys- 
tem of county government. The magistrates of each 
county were to be chosen by the Legislature, and the 
magistrates in turn selected the county commissioners. 
The powers of the latter were also limited by requiring 
the concurrence of the magistrates as to many of their 
more important acts. This assured white control in black 
counties, and this was, of course the primary and justi- 
fiable reason for its passage. But it also assured Demo- 
cratic control of white counties which were Republican. 
It became a “sore spot” in state politics and after being 
an important issue for years, played no inconsiderable 
part in the overthrow of the Democratic party in 1894. 

In January, 1895, under the Republican regime, a 
county government bill called ‘‘An Act to restore to the 
people local self-government” was passed, and was care- 
fully designated to give home rule and to restore to the 
eastern counties the conditions which had made Recon- 
struction a horrible memory. By the new law the elec- 
tion of county commissioners was taken from the justices 
of the peace and given to the people. All the govern- 
mental powers of the justices of the peace were at the 
same time transferred to the commissioners. 

County commissioners are, and have been since the 
creation of the office, elected or appointed for a term 
of two years. 

Under various Legislative acts the duties of the 
county commissioners have varied at all times, and since 
i900 many of their former functions have been taken 
from them and transferred to other departments of 
county or state government; yet they remain the nom- 
inal head of local county government. | 

This office, in Rutherford county, has been singu- 
larly free from interference by means of local legisla- 
tive bills. In 1922 a local bill, providing for a six-year 
term for commissioners, with one new commissioner to 
he elected every two years, was passed, but was repealed 
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two years later. In 1933 the General Assembly passed 
a local bill, under the terms of which the county was 
divided into five districts, with one commissioner to 
be nominated from each district, thereby raising the 
membership of the board from three members to five 
members. 

The first meeting of the Rutherford county com- 
missioners was held at the court house in Rutherfordton 
on August 8, 1868. 

Those who have served on the board, from 1868 
to present, follow: 

(The first named in each instance 18 the chairman of 
the board). 

August, 1868—September, 1870: B. W. Andrews, 
J. M. Allen, Calvin J. Sparks, H. H. Hopper, Jonathan 
Hampton. 

September, 1870—September, 1872: Eli Whisnant, 
H. Harrill, Jonathan Hampton, E. D. Hawkins, Samuel 
Biggerstaff. (H. Harrill resigned Sept. 29, 1870, and 
C. J. Sparks elected January, 1871, to fill vacancy.) 

September, 1872—September, 1874: E. D. Hawkins, 
R. L. Gilkey, M. J. Harrill, Jonathan Hampton, C. J. 
Sparks. 

September, 1874—December, 1876: John M. Allen, 
J. W Beam, William Smart, A. W. Haynes, Jonathan 
Hampton. 

December, 1876—December, 1878: Nathan Young, 
James W. Beam, Aden A. Lynch, Samuel Biggerstaff, 
Isaac D’Lafayette McClure. (Nathan Young resigned 
Sept. 2, 1878 and J. W. Beam appointed chairman.) 

December, 1878—December, 1880: James Whitson 
Beam, James W. Morgan, W. Scott Hill. 

December, 1880—December, 1882: J. W. Beam, J. 
L. McDowell, C. C. Goforth. 

December, 1882—-December, 1888: J. W. Morgan, 
B. M. McMahan, L. L. Deck. 

December, 1888—December, 1890: C. M. Lynch, 
A. G. Thompson, J. L. Hampton (C. P. Tanner selected 
to fill unexpired term of Hampton, deceased.) 

December, 1890—December, 1892: C M. Lynch, A. 
G. Thompson, C. P. Tanner. 

December, 1892—-December, 1896: C. P. Tanner, 
J. B. Blanton, M. K. Lynch (C. P. Tanner resigned Jan- 
ae arc ail and was succeeded by J. F. Flack as chair- 
man. 

December, 1896—December, 1898: J. W. Bigger- 
staff, S. F. Wall, J. A. Calton. 

December, 1898—December, 1900: A. S. McDowell, 
J. F. Edwards, J. B. Palmer. 

December, 1900—December, 1904: C. M. Lynch, W. 
G. Flack, L. Me Holland. | 
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December, 1904 — December, 1906: C. M. Lynch, 
Joseph H. Miller, Richard Ledbetter. 


December, 1906—December, 1908: C. M. Lynch, 
Joseph H. Miller, J. M. Glover. 


December, 1908—December, 1910: J. P. Jones, E. 
N. Washburn, R. Ledbetter. 

December, 1910—December, 1912: J. P. Jones, R. 
Ledbetter, W. G. Harris. 

December, 1912—-December, 1914: W. G. Harris, G. 
F. Watson, C. Monroe Holland. 

December, 1914—-December, 1916: George F. Wat- 
son, C. M. Holland, Thos. J. Wilkins. 

December, 1916—December, 1920: George F. W at- 
son, T. J. Wilkins, J. A. Martin. : 

December, 1920—-December, 1922: W. G. Harris, 
G. W. Rollins, D. D. Fortune. 

December, 1922—-December, 1924: W. G. Harris, 
G. W. Rollins, Geo. F. Watson (J. G. Watson was ap- 
pointed April 7, 1924, to fill vacancy caused by death 
of Geo. F. Watson. Was sworn in and resigned April 9, 
1924, and was succeeded by G. Edgar Morgan.) 

December, 1924—-December, 1928: W. G. Harris, 
G. W. Rollins, G. E. Morgan. . 

December,. 1928—-December, 1930: H. H. Tucker, 
J. P. Jones, A. B. Price. 

December, 1930—-December, 1932: Geo. H. Blanton, 
A. W. Deck, J. P. Jones. 

December, 1932—December, 1934: D. Vance Rol- 
lins, F. D. Koon, W. A. Jolley. (By act of Legislature 
two additional members were placed on board March 
1, 1933: E. E. Harrill and J. Hulon Hill.) 

December, 1934—-December, 1936: Lee R. Robbins, 
Hoes L. Scruggs, Powell B. Owens, Roland White, Hix 
Hill. 

December, 1936—-December, 1938: T. Max Watson, 
Ryburn Edwards, J. E. Beam, F. T. Davis, 8. H. Holland. 
(Watson resigned April, 1937 and was succeeded by 
G. B. Howard. He died January, 1938 and was suc- 
ceeded in June, 1938 by Clarence P. Parks.) 

December, 1938—December, 1940: 8. H. Holland, 
CG. P. Parks, J. E. Beam, F. T. Davis, Ryburn Edwards. 

December, 1940—December, 1942: C. P. Parks, S. 
H. Holland, J. E. Beam, F. T. Davis, Ryburn Edwards. 
(S. H Holland died August 2, 1941. Eugene Holland was 
ie August 14, 1941 to fill his father’s unexpired 
term. 

December, 1942—-December, 1944: Carvus P. Ham- 
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rick, C. P. Parks, Ryburn Edwards, B. H. Bridges, Creed 
Fortune. (Fortune died in July, 1944 and was succeeded 


by L. S. Rollins.) 

December, 1944 — December, 1946: Clarence P. 
Parks; Ryburn Edwards, B. H. Bridges, C. P. Hamrick 
and L. S. Rollins. 

December, 1946—Clarence P. Parks, B. H. Bridges, 
C. P. Hamrick, L. S. Rollins, James W. Whitesides. 


PUBLIC REGISTRARS—REGISTERS OF DEEDS 


The office of Public Registrar is among the oldest of 
county oifices. As early as 1715 the laws of North 
Carolina required the appointment of registrars in pre- 
cincts where there was no Church Registrar. These 
precinct registrars were required to keep a record of 
births, deaths, marriages, burials, etc., and later to 
record certain real estate transactions. 

The Constitution of 1776 did not include Public 
Registrars among the county offices, but the office had 
already been established by statute. Chapter 8, of the 
Public Laws of 1777 also provided that: 

“The justices of the respective counties in this state, 
shall nominate and appoint registrars in the same man- 
ner as is herein before directed for the choice of sher- 
iffs; and the registrars so appointed shall hold their re- 
spective offices during their good behavior; but each 
registrar before entering upon the execution of his office 
shall take the oath appointed for the qualification of 
public officers, and an oath of office; and shall give 
bond in the penalty of five thousand pounds, payable 
to the governor for the time being’’, etc. 

Prior to the adoption of the Constitution of 1868, 
no salary attached to the office. Registration fees were 
received by the Registrar in lieu of an annual salary. 

The Constitution of 1868 required each county to 
elect, biennially, by popular vote, a register of deeds; 
and changed the name of the officer from Public Reg- 
Pie? to Register of Deeds, and set a determinate term of 
office. 

The Register of Deeds is, ex-officio, clerk of the 
Board of County Commissioners. 

Rutherford county has been served by eight Public 
Registrars and twelve Registers of Deeds. However, only 
eighteen men have served in this office, as R. J. Williams 
was both a Public Registrar and Register of Deeds, and 
Lawson P. Erwin served non-consecutive terms. 

Of the eight public registers, Benjamin Hardin, the 
first, resigned to take up land in Tennessee; McGaughey 
died in office, Lewis, Camp, McFadden and Griffin re- 
signed; Carpenter was removed by the Holden Govern- 
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ment, and Rufus Williams was appointed in his stead. 

Charles Lewis held office longer than any otrer 
registrar—29 years. K. T. Carpenter served the shortest 
term—five months. 

Since 1850 ten Democrats and three Renpublicens 
have held this office. The Democrats: Wm. L. Grittin, 
K. T. Carpenter, R. L. Gilkey, W. A. McClure, L. P. 
Erwin, Z..A. Edwards, J.P. Jones, J. D. Wuil, M. T. 
Wilkie and W. O Geer. 

The Republicans: R. J. Williams, W. Scott Hill and 
W. J. Mode. 

Charles Lewis and George Camp represented the 
county in the General Assembly; Robert L. Gilkey was 
clerk of the county court, clerk of the superior court 
and county commissioner, in addition to hoiding office 
of Register of Deeds, and W. J. Mode was judge of the 
Recorder’s court in 1929-31. The first three Public 
Registrars, Hardin, McGaughey and Lewis, were soldiers 
of the American Revolution. Lewis and Hardin were of- 
ficers in the Revolutionary army, and Lawson Erwin 
was Major in the Confederate army. Zack Edwards was 
a Confederate soldier. A county in Tennessee is named 
for Benjamin Hardin, the first public Registrar. 

W. A. McClure was the youngest man to hold this 
office, being 25 years of age when appointed to fill an 
unexpired term. 

By an act of the General Assembly of 1935 the 
term of office of register of deeds was changed to four 
years, effective in 19386. 

Rutherford county’s Public Registrars and Registers 
of Deeds from 1779 to present are: 


Public Registrars 


CCG (i ATT e we SO ae evel ae Benjamin Hardin 
April, 1780—Jan., 1803... Alexander McGaughey 
JAN al SOS TaN Gos eek ee ee aes ae Charles Lewis 
PAN woe al emo oD ele ee sai a) George C. Camp 
any eieco-—t eU elon wus meus eee John McFadden 
hep lab l-—WMarch » 18650" sw: William L. Griffin 
March, 1865—Aug., 1865_..Kinchen Tennessee Carpenter 
Wus wUs65—Auig;, 186382 Nee Rufus J. Williams 
Registers of Deeds 
Aug., 1868—Sept., 1874 ___---_----__- Rufus J. Williams 
sept, L874—Aug., 1877 Robert L. Gilkey 
BOD LL bile — LOC SLB Sie eae ee ea ay ee W. A. McClure 
DEER S7S——Dechit SSE eke Nhl fie AEN Sod Lawson P. Erwin 
DeGHilS82——Decs 6B ae ee W. Scott Hill 


Dec., 1884—Dec., 1890___. 1G Lied Melinda Lawson P. Erwin 
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Dec., 1890—Dec., 1894 _.-------_____-- Zack A. Edwards 
Dec., 1894—Dec., 1898__------------------------------ W. J. Mode 
Dec., 1898—Dec., 1908____------.-------------------------- J. P. Jones 
Dec., 1908—Dec., 1918_-_---_---------___. Jefferson D. Hull 
Dec., 1918—Dec., 1926... Martie T. Wilkie 
Dect 1926—- ee cae W. Oscar Geer 


SHERIFFS UF RUTHERFORD 


The office of sheriff is one of the oldest shire or 
county offices. The office originated in England several 
centuries before the settlement of America, and the 
name originated from a combination of two Anglo-Saxon 
words “Shire Reeve.” He is the chief executive officer 
of a shire or county, charged with the execution of the 
laws, the serving of judicial writs and processes, and 
the preservation of the peace, and in some cases having 
judicial powers. In England the sheriff was the King’s 
Reeve or Steward over a shire or county, and originally 
was “the governor of a shire or county, the captain of 
its forces, the president of its courts,” a distinctively 
royal officer, appointed by the king, dismissible at a 
moment’s notice, strictly accountable to the Exchequer 
for the taxes or revenues which it was his duty to levy 
from the shire. 

The office in England is now appointive, by the 
King, though formerly in some counties it became 
hereditary, and it was for a time in the 13th century 
made elective. The sheriff originally both in Scotland 
and England, had large judicial powers, and twice a 
year made his circuit of the counties to hold the view of 
frankpledge, conduct his courts and collect fines. 

The duties of office today, both in England and in 
the United States is practically the same. The term 
now in England is one year or until the successor is 
appointed. 

The office of sheriff here is as old as the State of 
North Carolina. The first civil government set up in 
the state named the sheriff as a precinct officer, and 
when the Constitution of 1776 was adopted the office 
of sheriff was one of the three county officials required. 
The Constitution of 1868 also required the sheriff as 
a county official. 

Until 1830 the justices of the peace, constituting the 
county court of pleas and quarter sessions, appointed 
the sheriff annually and fixed his salary. In 1830 the 
office became elective, and has since remained elective. 

In the early days it was difficult to find an individ- 
ual who cared to serve as sheriff. The exacting duties 
and low pay were perhaps the principal reasons. Tax 
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collecting was a difficult proposition, especially up to 
about 1820. The county court frequently authorized 
the sheriff to accept various merchantable commodities 
in lieu of taxes, first setting the price at which the com- 
modities were to be accepted. The following proceed- 
ings of the Rutherford County Court, October term, 
1798, illustrates the point: 

“Ordered by the court that one bushel of corn shall 
and may be paid by the inhabitants of said county at 
the places appointed in each captain’s company, in the 
place of two shillings in discharge of the public build- 
ing tax on each poll, and that 300 acres of land shall 
be equal to poll and may be accounted for in the same 
manner as on poll for the year 1793.”’ 

The above tax was to defray the expense of build- 
ing the court house and jail. 

Accepting commodities often led to complications. 
One sheriff asked the court to reimburse him for his 
loss on several hundred bushels of corn and other pro- 
duce, which had been accepted for taxes at a higher 
price than set by the court, but at the prevailing market 
prices. Often produce not listed by the court was ac- 
cepted in payment of taxes at an arbitrary rate agreed 
upon by the taxpayer and sheriff. The salary of the 
sheriff was almost invariably paid in produce until about 
1810. 

The office of sheriff was not attractive, but never- 
theless the very best citizens of the day were chosen. 
The method of selection, singularly free from politics, 
aided in placing men of ability, honesty and integrity 
into office. The minutes of the county court do not 
show a single contest for the office until after it became 
elective in 1830. 

The difficulty of securing desirable men, however, 
led the General Assembly to provide a heavy fine for 
failure to serve when elected, unless ample reason for 
not serving was given. 

Thirty-four men have served in capacity of sheriff 
of Rutherford county from the formation of the county 
in 1779 to the present. Four men have held office 
for a period and then at a later date were chosen again, 
their terms of office not being consecutive. William 
Carson, William Wilkins, J. Ed McFarland and C. C. 
Moore served non-consecutive terms. 

The longest period served by any one man as sheriff 
was. William Carson. He was sheriff for a total of 
twenty-seven years, serving from 1798 to 1809 and from 
1821 to 1836. The shortest term in the list was that 
of Garland Dickerson, who served three months by 
virtue of his office as coroner, and refused to be a can- 
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didate to succeed himself. Abram Irvine was the young 
est man to serve as Sheriff, being elected just after his 
twenty-first birthday, and served three years. 

William Carson was the first man to be elected 
sheriff by the popular vote of the people. The county 
court elected the sheriff for a term of one year up to 
1830, and they have been elected for a period of two 
years by the electorate up to 1938. 

Six “sets” of fathers and sons served in this office. 
They are Andrew Hampton and his son, Jonathan Hamp- 
ton; Garland Dickerson and his son, Marcus QO. Dicks 
erson; A. B. Long and his son, G. W. Long; Martin 
Walker and his son, Noah Walker; John E. McFarland 
and his son, J. V. McFarland; and J. V. McFarland 
and his son, J. Ed. McFarland. Robert and Abram Irvine 
were brothers, also John H. and Frederick Alley. 


Six of these sheriffs have served their state in the 
capacity of commissioned officers in the military forces 
in time of war. They were Richard Singleton, Andrew 
Hampton, John Lewis and James Withrow, in the Revo- 
lution; Albram Irvine, Colonel during the War of 1812; 
and Col. M. O. Dickerson, who served as an officer 
during the Cherokee Indian Removal of 1838, and in the 
War Between the States. 


Several of these men took other parts in the po- 
litical life of the county. James Withrow, Richard Sin- 
gleton, John H. Alley and William Wilkins served as 
representatives in the General Assembly; Richard Single- 
ton, Martin Walker, Jonathan Hampton and M. O. Dick- 
erson served in the state senate. Garland Dickerson was 
for a number of years coroner of the county. William 
Wilkins served as clerk of the county court, and M. O. 
Dickerson was for several years clerk of the superior 
court. Several others also held minor political offices. 


Politics were of small consideration in the early 
days in selecting a sheriff. Personalities counted more. 
Until a few years before the War Between the States 
the sheriffs were invariably Whigs, Rutherford county 
being one of the Whig strongholds. Since 1860 eleven 
Democrats and five Republicans have held the office. 
The Democrats: A. B. Long, J. B. Blanton, G. W. Long, 
Ed Beam, Elijah Martin, C. E. Tanner, J. W Beason, 
W C. Hardin, C. C. Moore, J. Cal Williams and Vance 
Wilkins; the Republicans: Martin Walker, John E. Mc- 
eT Ae Noah Walker, J. V. McFarland and J. Kd Mc- 

arland. 


The county has been unusually fortunate in secur- 
ing good men for the office. During the entire period 
of the county’s history there has been only one official 
to default while in office. Frederick F. Alley became 
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involved in some unfortunate speculation ventures, lost 
his property and carried six other prominent Ruther- 
terd county men, his bondsmen, to ruin. 

By a constitutional amendment passed in 1938 cas 
term of sheriff was increased to four years. 


Qctober, 1779—January, 1781_________.__. Richard Singleton 
January, 1781-——January, 1784.0... Andrew Hampton 
January wl (G4——January, AST ee John Lewis 
January, 1787—January, 1788... Jonathan Hampton 
January, 1788—January, 1789... William Nevill 
January, 1789—January, 1790_........._ James Withrow 
sganuary, 1790—January, 1792... Robert Irvine 
Pana Ll 9o-——JanUuary ol t9bs ee Abram Irvine 
January, L795—Jantiary; 1796.25. Daniel Camp 
January, 1796—January, 1798.0. James Boyle 
January, 1798—January, 1809_._..... William Carson 
January, 1809—January, 1814... John Alley 
January, 1814—October, 1820... Frederick F. Alley 
October, 1820—January, 1821... Garland Dickerson 
January, 1821—October, 18386__... William Carson 
October, 1836—October, 1838... William Wilkins 
October, 1888—October, 1842... James W. Carson 
(cuoper,, 1842-—Aticust,. 1846.0 0 0 William Wilkins 
August, 1846—August, 1848... M. O. Dickerson 
August, 1848—August, 1856________ Madison H. Kilpatrick 
August; 1856—Aucust, 1860.2... Andrew B. Long 
August, 1860—September, 1872... Martin Walker 
September, 1872—-December, 1878_______ J. E. McFarland 
December, 1878—-December, 1884. Noah E. Walker 
December, 1884—-December, 1888. John B. Blanton 
December, 1888—-December, 1892. G. W. Long 
December, 1892—-December, 1894. Ed Beam 
December, 1894—-December, 1898. J. V. McFarland 
December, 1898—December, 1908... Elijah A. Martin 


December, 1908—December, 1918. C. Edward Tanner 
December, 1918—-December, 1924... James W. Beason 


December, 1924—-December, 1930. Wm. C. Hardin 
December, 1980—-December, 1932... J. Ed McFariand 
December, 19832—-December, 1934________. Charles C. Moore 
December, 1934—-December, 1936_________ J. Ed McFarland 
December, 19836—December, 1938... J. Cal Williams 


December, 1988—December, 1946 Charles C. Moore 
JANeva svat ef) Ug I C5 aU eae Oa Vance H. Wilkins 
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COUNTY COURT OFFICIALS 


The county’s first court, in common with all of the 
other counties of the state, was the court of Common 
Pleas and Querter Sessions. In the early days of the 
republic and state, justice was regarded in a different 
light than nowadays. True, justice did not move any 
swifter, but the profession of a lawyer stamped him an 
artist in his line. 

In 1762 the province was divided into five districts, 
with an associate justice appointed for each district, 
who in the absence of the chief justice had jurisdiction 
to hear and determine all cases except mere matters 
of law. This constituted the superior or “supreme” 
court system until 1777. 

The court of pleas and quarter sessions, composed 
of the justices of the peace, appointed by the Assembly, 
had a clerk of the court and clerk of the Crown, but 
both positions were ordinarily held by the same person. 
Almost from the formation of a civil government in the 
colony, each county had a court of pleas and quarter 
sessions, held every three months. This system was 
modeled after the English courts. The clerk of thie 
PAV ves eo mien i ie) UStICGSs ie Leer Olt rrr 
recommended “the appointment of sheriff, and elected 
all other county officials, and had certain judicial au- 
thority, aside from being the nominal head of local gov- 
ernment. Appeal from civil and criniinal decisions of 
this court lay to the ‘‘supreme court,” or as now known, 
the superior court. 

A number of changes were made in the judiciary 
in 1777. The county court of pleas and quarter sessions 
was retained, and their judicial powers preserved. The 
superior court, or “‘supreme court,” system was also re- 
tained, the state being divided into five districts, each 
district being composed of three or more counties. 

In 1782 equity jurisdiction was given the judges of 
the “superior courts,’ and they were authorized to ap- 
point “clerks and masters in equity,” as well as a su- 
perior court clerk for each district. 

In 1806 sweeping changes were made in the judicial 
system of the state. A number of factors gave rise to 
this. Cases appealed to the superior court from the 
county courts grew to such enormous numbers in some 
counties that a change was necessary. In that year the 
General Assembly appointed an additional number of 
judges, and established a superior court in each county. 
Thus Rutherford, which had since formation been in the 
Morgan superior court district, and required to:try eau 
appeals in Morganton now had a superior court. The 
state was divided into six new districts, three extra 
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judges appointed, and each judge given authority to ap- 
point clerks and masters in equity and a superior court 
clerk for each county. The new superior court system was 
put in operation in 1807, and the first term of superior 
eourt for Rutherford county was held April 7, 1807. 
The clerks and masters in equity and the superior court 
clerks were appointed by the superior court judge. In 
1832 the law governing clerks was amended so that tne 
assemblymen had authority to appoint the county court 
clerks and clerks of the superior court. In 1848 the 
office of county court clerk became elective. About the 
same time the superior court clerk was made an elective 
official. 

The establishment of a state supreme court in 1818 
also assisted materially in reducing the number of cases 
that were continually being appealed from one court 
to another. 

The Constitution of 1868 made many changes in 
the judiciary. This instrument abolished the county 
courts of pleas and quarter sessions and the equity 
courts. The Constitution also abolished distinction be- 
tween proceedings at law and equity. 

By way of illustrating the mode of procedure in 
the ante-bellum superior court, one may assume that 
Judge A. S. Merrimon was holding court in the county 
in 1850. Mr. A. would have a case against Mr. B. After 
hearing the evidence, before a jury, Mr. B. would be 
found guilty. Judge Merrimon would render judgment 
“according to law.” But perhaps that decision were to 
work 2 hardship against Mr. B. He would appeal his 
case to the court of equity. At the close of the superior 
court term Judge Merrimon would hold a court of 
equity in the same room, but with no jury. The ag- 
grieved party would then ask Judge Merrimon to enjoin 
the executional law and give equitable relief, as the 
decision of the superior court was against “good con- 
science.” The case would then be examined by the 
judge sitting in equity and if circumstances warranted 
equitable relief would be given. Then there were 
many rights that could not be enforced by law, so they 
were entered at equity. 

The county court of pleas and quarter sessions were 
held by the justices of the peace, who, as a court and 
as the nominal governing body of the county, had almost 
unlimited power. The clerk of this court was appointed 
for life or good behavior in the early days of the county, 
but later was appointed annually, and about 1848 the 
office became elective for a period of two years. 

However, the Constitution of 1868 made numerous 
changes in the judiciary. In New York there had been 
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adopted a superior court system, and the law creating 
the system provided that the court should always be 
open. That system was adopted in Ohio, also, and the 
makers of the new North Carolina Constitution adopted 
the Ohio system, with a few minor changes. This change 
entirely upset the old system. The two lower courts were 
abolished, and their duties combined with that of the 
superior court. In late years the judicial duties of the 
old county courts have reverted to the recorder’s court 
in this and some other counties. 


The new system allowed greater powers to the su- 
perior court clerk. The clerk of the present superior 
court has more power and authority than did clerks of 
the previous courts before 1868; and in some matters 
he even has more authority today than the judge had 
under the old regime. Today a superior court clerk 
is a court within himself; he has not only all the duties 
of former clerks, but has other real judicial functions. 


Nine men served as county clerks in the period 
from 1779 until the office was abolished in 1868. All 
of the county court clerks, except Craton, Birchett and 
Gilkey, served one or more terms in the State General 
Assembly. Walker was for several years U. S. Con- 
gressman. Lewis was a member of the Convention of 
1789; Birchett served as clerk and master in equity and 
was elected to the Convention of 18385 and also served 
as an entry taker; Wilkins was twice sheriff; Logan was 
a member of the Confederate States Congress, and held 
nearly all of the county offices at some time. Gilkey 
served as clerk of the superior court, register of deeds 
and county commissioner, and Toms and Eaves held 
other county offices at various times. Richard Lewis 
holds the longest record as clerk, having served nearly 
82 years. Those who served as clerk of the county 
court of pleas and quarter sessions follow: 


Clerk of County Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions 
(Elected by Justices of the Peace) 


October, 1L779—October, 1180. Felix Walker 
October): 1 787——)anuary) (181 9n eee Richard Lewis 
January, 181L9—A prilci ssid tee Bee ee Isaac Craton 
April 1831-— April 18892 oe ae Theodoric F. Birchett 
April, 1889—November, 1841__-_.________. William Wilkins 


November, 1841—September, 1849____. George W. Logan 
(Elected by Popular Vote) 


September, 1849—August, 1857... Robert L. Gilkey 
August, 1857—August, 1865... _._Edward Toms 
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AUGUst aisop—AUCUSt,, L808 ee J. B. Eaves 

Clerks and Masters in Equity Hi 
PO ee Oy te oe ee re Op een ee aie t Noah Hampton 
a pS eee WS LAE 0 ea aoe Ra see Theodoric F. Bircnett 
1 LES tae Lint BS 2 SR aU Pelee Ak be SE RA taee 8 Mena ne Thomas Dewes 
Ue cick tee Les Vee are EN Ate ue ee Ee Rs Lawson H. Logan 
[PSEA IG Fr pa ised UOT clio ea Weldon Hall 
December, 1838—May, 1839-_.----.-.- George W. Logan 
May, 1839—-September,. 1843_________---------- J. J. Herndon 
September, 18483—August, 1863 .___. Larkin B. Bryan 


Twelve men have served as clerk of the superior court 
since the establishment of the county superior court in 
1807 to present. Of these M. O. Dickerson Iand M. O. 
Dickerson II, served non-consecutive terms. James Mor- 
ris, first clerk, and M. O. Dickerson II, are tied for first 
place for the longest term in office, each having served 
26 years. M. O. Dickerson I, served 21 years and James 
Webb served 16 years. O. C. Erwin served the shortest 
term, three months, having been appointed to fill a va- 
cancy. | 

Since 1850 eight Democrats have held office, M. O. 
Dickerson, Robert L. Gilkey, J. F. Flack, M. Q. Dicker- 
son, O. C. Erwin, D. B. Johnson, J. Y. Yelton and Frank 
S. Hall; and three Republicans, J. B. Carpenter, R. W. 
Logan and T. C. Smith. 

James Webb, M O. Dickerson I, Carpenter, Flack 
and Erwin have held other state or county offices in 
addition to the superior court clerk’s office. 


Clerks of Superior Court of Law 


DLE SU fe Lhe ee ae hemlet eee Re eh James Morris 

1833—November 1849__.__._._____----------. James M. Webb 

November, 1849—October, 1862_.___--_-- M. O. Dickerson 

October, 1862—-February, 1866___-..--. Robert L. Gilkey 

February, 1866—August, 1868 .__---.------ J. B. Carpenter 
Clerks of Probate and Superior Court 

August, 1868—September, 1874____---------- J. B. Carpenter 


Failed to give bond and office declared vacant Sep- 
tember 23, 1872. Reappointed without bond March 5, 
1873, by Judge George W. Logan.) 


September, 1874—-December, 1882_-------. M. O. Dickerson 
December, 1882—-December, 1890___---------- R. W. Logan 
December, 1890—December, 1894 __.-------------- J. F. Flack 


December, 1894—-December, 1898.--.......------ T. C. Smith 
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Dec. 1898—Sept. 1918... M. O. Dickerson (resigned) 
Sept. 1918—Dec. 1918__-____. O. C. Erwin (clerk pro tem) 
Dec. 1918—April, 1924. D. B. Johnson (died in office) 
April, 1924—Dec. 1924_____.___ J. F. Flack (clerk pro tem) 
Dec. 1924—Jan. 1929... J. Y. Yelton (died in office) 
January, 1929—December 1934... M. O. Dickerson 
December, 19s84——2 ee ee Frank S. Hall 


COUNTY TREASURER-TRUSTEE 


The office of County Treasurer, County Commis- 
sioner, or more properly, County Trustee, was provided 
for by Chapter 36 of the laws of 1777. <A _ portion of 
that Chapter provided that: 

“The justices of the séveral county courts in this 
state, shall yearly and every year... appoint one good 
and proper person to act as a trustee for one year.” 
After giving sufficient bond the trustee was given full 
power and authority to “sue for, recover and receive 
from the late sheriff of the county, and from all other 
persons, all monies which may be in their hands, due 
and payable to and for the use of such county, and shall 
also receive from the collectors all such sums of money 
as they shall be liable for in virtue of this act, which 
monies the trustees respectively shall apply as the county 
court may direct, and to no other use or purpose whatso- 
ever.” 

The duties of county trustee were neither as com- 
prehensive or arduous as in later years. They were ap- 
pointed by the justices of the county court and term 
of office was one year. The compensation was small, 
and the office was neither attractive nor remunerative. 
Until 1868 it was classed as a minor county office. 

The Constitutional Convention of 1868 included this 
office in the required county offices, in the Constitution, 
modified its duties, and made it a full time office, and 
provided for the election of the officer by popular vote 
of the electorate biennially. The name of the office was 
changed from county trustee to county treasurer. All 
county funds were then entrusted to the county treas- 
urer, and office of treasurer of public buildings was 
abolished. 

Since 1779 a total of eighteen individuals held the 
office of county trustee and fifteen held office as county 
treasurer. David Dickey and George Biggerstaff held 
office at different intervals, and Eli McArthur was the 
last county trustee and the first county treasurer, mak- 
ing in all thirty individuals to hold this office. The 
longest term served by any one person was that of Ed- 
mund Bryan, twenty-two years. 
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County Trustees 


Outober;, 1779—July, 1782.00.00 Thomas Whitesides 
BULVe fog weNuUary, Ld OOweus se te James Holiand 
January; 1785—January, 1790.2... 1. James Miller 
sonuary, 1¢90—January, 17902 on David Dickey 
Wanuary, LiOt—Aprily 1798 Se en Daniel Camp 
April) 1798—January,, 1801. Jonas Bedford 
ponudary,.601l—Januaryy 180820 David Dickey 
Jsanuary, 1805—April, 1805. James Porter 
PeOrree LOU0—oanuarye LO io fe tee James Erwin 
January, 1817—January, 1820... Stephen Camp 
Wanuary.+tec0--January. S21 fe John Logan 
January, 1821—February, 1848_......____.___. Edmund Bryan 
February, 1843—-February, 1845... John W. Erwin 
February, 1845—May, 1852... Matthew W. Davis 
May, 1852—March, 1858______.______.._____. Rev. Allen Hamby 
March, 1858—November, 1858. Benjamin Washburn 
November, 1858—March, 1864... Amos Harrill! 
March, 1864—Aucust,. 1868.2... Eli McArthur 
County Treasurers 
Auges, 1868—sept:.2;, 1872." eee Eli M. McArthur 
sept. 2, 1872—Dec. 6, 1880__....... John H. Bradley 
Dec. 6, 1880—Dec. 4, 1882.0. Leonard Fowler 
Deana e se Dec ul S84 ieee A. J. Scoggins 
December, 1884—-December, 1886... T. Bs Justice 
December, 1886—December, 1890... John H. Bradley 
Mec, 1890-——Dec)'3, 189400 George Biggerstaff 
PICS LL O04 IOC. 1s AL OO Ose i a W. O. Baber 
Dec. 7, 1896—Dec. 1, 1902 -2 Collett L. Miller 
Deen, 1902—-Dec. 7 1908262 ek George Biggerstaff 
Dec. 7, 1908—Dec.; 1918.00 Archie R. Yelton 
LO ee Serer IOC ALO et pe Bera) pe eh Joe F. Flack 
Dec., 1922—Dec. 1938._.___. Mrs. Minnie Fortune Blanton 
December, 1988—April, 1941_...________. Mrs. J. P. Hardin 
(Resigned in April, 1941) 
April, 1941—March, 1943... Charles H. Metcalfe 


(Metcalfe resigned effective March 1, 1943, and the 
office was abolished and duties conferred on Register of 
Deeds). 


Treasurers of Public Buildings 


Treasurers, or trustees, of public buildings had 
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charge of building, maintenance and repair of court 
houses, prison and stocks and other county buildings. 
They were appointed annually by the justices of the 
county court, and given authority to levy and coilect 
sufficient tax for any building program or necessary re- 
pairs, when instructed to do so by the county court. 
Chapter 18, of the Laws of Nerth Carolina, 1741, first 
gave authority for appointment of such officer, in the 
following words: “The justices of each county shall and 
may from time to time, and at all times hereafter, em- 
ploy persons to keep and maintain the court house, 
prison and stocks already built, and such eas are to be 
built by virtue of this or any other act, or to rebuild 
such as have fallen to decay or ruin, and the same to 
keep in good repair by laying a poll-tax on the innabi- 
tants of their respective counties aforesaid.” 


The Public Laws of 1795, of North Carolina, made 
it mandatory on the county courts of the various coun- 
ties of the state to erect and keep in constant repair a 
court house and common jail, and also to appoint a 
treasurer of public buildings, in counties where that 
official had not already been appointed. 


The duties of the office were outlined in Chapter 
4, Public Laws of N. C., 1795: “To superintend the 
public buildings, and from time to time report the state 
and condition thereof; to recommend alterations, repairs 
or improvements, together with the sums requisite for 
carrying such alterations, repairs and improvements 
into effect; to call to account and settle with ail former 
commissioners who may have received county or district 
monies for such purpose; to hear the complaints of per- 
sons confined, respecting their diet and treatment; to 
examine into the conduct and character of the jailor, 
and make information thereof to the court or grand 
jury or the county or district, as circumstances may 
require; to apply for and obtain from the clerk all papers 
and documents properly attested which may be neces- 
sary for the collection of the taxes laid by the court; 
to see that the same be collected, accounted for and 
applied according to the intentions and provisions of 
this act; and the treasurer so appointed and qualified. 
shall, as a compensation for all his services, be entitled 
to retain a sum not exceeding five per centum of the 
monies which may pass through his hands ’”’ 


Shortly after the passage of the law of 1795, the 
county court met and appointed James Miller the first 
treasurer of public buildings. This office was abolished 
by the Constitutional Convention of 1868, and its duties 
given other officers. 
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Treasurers of Public Buildings 


Pye OO ANALY, LOUD ee ee James Miller 
Wanuary, 91 500——J AnUaLy Lode Moses Logan 
January, 1807—January, 1818_.._______.__ James Miller 
yanuary, 18138—January, 1822_.__-____- George Walton 
January, 1822—January, 183920) So John Logan 
January, 1839—February, 1843_._-_-------.. William Rucker 
February, 1843—February, 1844_____..__.. Robert G. Twitty 
COVUATY DE Od aoe tree se Le (No Official Elected) 
February, 1845—February, 1849... R. G. Twitty 
February, 1849—February, 1853-___--_---. Wm. A. Tanner 
February, 1853—February, 1859__.________. James Young 
February, 1859—February, 1861___Benjamin Washburn 
February, 1861—-February, 1862..___--._--_-___- G. M. Webb 
February, .1862—March, 1863_-________- William Huntley 
Marchi S63——Marchs 1866... 200 James Allen 
March, 1866—August, 1868__-------_---____-_____ J. M. Allen 


County Comptrollers 


The duties of county comptroller corresponded 
closely to the present day county auditor. They audited 
the books of the county treasurer or trustee, and the 
treasurer of the public buildings, and also checked the 
books of the sheriff and others handling tax collections. 
They were appointed by the county court. 

The Rutherford county comptrollers were evidently 
appointed under authority of some local act of the 
General Assembly, as the public laws of the state show 
no reference to county comptrollers. Only three men 
served Rutherford county in this capacity. The term 
of Joel Cloud, the last man to hold this office, is un- 
known. The minutes of the county court record him 
as being appointed in January, 1818, but do not show 
what year his duties were dispensed with. He likely 
served until 1820. 


Aprils 1800—January, 1803.c.540 2 Richard Lewis 
January, 1803—January, 1818__._-______ William Porter 
MEL TUL AL Vs Pk OL mere ee ee es as eS Joel Cloud 


IN THE LEGISLATIVE HALLS 


Since the formation of Rutherford county from 
Tryon county in 1779, the county has sent some of its 
outstanding men of affairs into the legislative halls of 
the state. These men have been well-known characters 
in their respective lines of endeavor, and many reached 
high pinnacles of success in public and political life. 


ve 


The General Assembly is distinctly an English insti- 
tution, modeled in many respects after the British Par- 
ligment. In North Carolina the General Assembly is as 
old as the state. Under the Crown the various counties 
elected members to the state House of Commons. The 
upper house was known as the Governor’s Council, to 
which members were appointed. 


Upon the adoption of the Constitution of 1776, full 
legislative authority was vested in the General Assem- 
bly, to be composed of two houses; the Senate, or upper 
house, and .the House of Commons, or lower house. 
Members of both branches were to be elected by the 
freeholders of their respective counties. The Constitu- 
tion provided that each county should be entitled to 
two members in the House of Commons and one Senator, 
to be elected annually. These were the only officers 
elected by a direct vote of the people until 1830. Can- 
didates for seats in the General Assembly were required 
to be freeholders — senators to own not less than 300 
acres of land, and Commoners not less than 100 acres. 
Only those who had reached their twenty-first birthday 
and owned fifty acres of land for six months prior to 
the day of election, could vote for Senators. No free- 
hold was required in order to vote for a Commoner. 


No minister of the Gospel was permitted to have a 
seat in the General Assembly while in exercise of his 
pastoral functions; and no person who denied the being 
of God or the truth of the Protestant religion, or the 
divine authority of the Old or New Testaments, or who 
held religious principles incompatible with the freedom 
and safety of the state were capable of holding a seat 
in the General Assembly, or any other office of trust or 
profit in the state. 


When the Constitution of 1776 was adopted, the 
population was largely in the east. In the course of 
years the center of population shifted westward, hence 
it came about that the more thickly settled piedmont 
and western sections, with their large counties, had few- 
er votes in the General Assembly than the small, thinly 
populated counties of the east. Efforts were made as 
early as 1790 to change this uneven representation, 
basing the representation on population rather than al- 
lowing each county, regardless of size or the number of 
people it contained, equal representation. By 1818 feel- 
ing had reached such height that talk of separating 
into two states was current. Nearly all of the 1819 ses- 
sion of the Legislature was taken up with this subject. 
Much feeling was aroused over the situation, resulting 
in deep resentment and bitterness. At length, Governor 
Swain, in 1835, succeeded in having an election called 
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for the purpose of voting for or against a proposal for 
a Constitutional Convention. The question carried, the 
west voting solidly for a Convention, and the east solidly 
against the question. The Convention met in Raleigh, 
June 4th, 1885, and amended the Constitution to pro- 
vide for the election of representatives in the General 
Assembly on a basis of population. The state was di- 
vided into senatorial districts, one or more senators to 
be elected from each district, according to population. 
The Convention limited the membership of the House 
to 120 members, and the Senate to 50 members, each 
to be elected by popular vote every two years. Town 
representation was abolished. The lower house was 
designated the House of Representatives replacing the 
old name House of Commons. The Convention also pro- 
vided for the election of the governor by a popular vote 
instead of by the General Assembly. 


The freehold requirement for voting for a senator 
was abolished in 1857, permitting any person who had 
reached nis twenty-first birthday to vote for a senator. 

The Constitutional Convention of 1868 practically 
re-wrote into the Constitution adopted that year the 
same provisions and, amendments appearing in the Con- 
stitution of 1776, as amended by the Convention of 1835. 

The Convention of 1875 made some changes in the 
Constitution, among them the change in time of meeting 
of the General Assembly from November to January next 
after the elections of the members, which accounts for 
the gap between the years 1876 and 1879. 

Prior to 1835 the General Assembly appointed, by 
jcint ballot of both houses, the governor, the various 
court judges, generals and field officers of the militia, 
the council of state and other state officials. 

The Constitutional Convention of 1885 abolished all 
religious tests for holding office, and by repeal of a 
former section now permits ministers of the Gospel to 
hold office in North Carolina. 

The legislative authority of the state is vested in 
two distinct branches, a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, denominated the General Assembly. Mem- 
bers are elected biennially. They meet biennially on the 
first Wednesday after the first Monday in January next 
after their election. A majority of both houses must be 
present before proceeding upon public business. 

The senate is composed of fifty Senators, chosen 
biennially by ballot, from the fifty senatorial districts 
into which the state is divided. The House of Repre- 
sentatives is composed of 120 members, one or more 
from each county in North Carolina. Each member of 
the Senate shall not be less than twenty-five years of 
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oge. The term of office of both Senators and Represen- 
tatives commence with their election. If a vacancy shall 
occur, for any reason, the Governor may issue writs of 
election to fill the vacancy. eae 

Each house is judge of the qualifications and elec- 
tion of its own members, sits upon its own adjournment 
from day to day, prepares bills to be passed into laws; 
and the two houses may also jointly adjourn to any 
future day or place. Bach house keeps a journal of its 
proceedings which is a matter of public record. 

The House of Representatives chooses its speaker 
and other officials. The lLieutenant-Governor is the 
presiding officer in the Senate, and has no vote unless 
it may be equally divided. The Senate chooses other 
officers and also a speaker pro tempore who acts in the 
absence of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

The General Assembly makes its own rules, which 
have full force and effect of law. 

While the General Assembly is the sole legislative 
authority of the state, yet there are limitations upon its 
powers. The General Assembly can not pass any local, 
private, or special act relating to the establishment of 
courts inferior to the superior court; relating to the ap- 
pointment of justices of the peace; relating to health, 
sanitation, and abatement of nuisances; changing the 
names of cities, towns and townships; authorizing the 
laying out, opening, altering, maintaining or discontinu- 
ing of highways, streets, or alleys; relating to ferries 
or bridges; relating to non-navigable streams; relating 
to cemeteries; relating to pay of jurors; erecting new 
townships, or changing lines, or establishing or changing 
the lines of school districts; remitting fines, penalties, 
and forfeitures or refunding moneys legally paid into 
the public treasury; regulating labor, trade, mining or 
manufacturing; extending the time for the assessment 
or collection of taxes or otherwise relieving any collector 
of taxes from the due performance of his official duties 
or his sureties from liability; giving effect to informal 
wills or deeds; nor shall the General Assembly enact 
such local, private or special act by the partial repeal 
of a general law, but the General Assembly may at any 
time repeal local, private or special laws enacted by it. 
However, the General Assembly has power to pass gen- 
eral laws regulating matters set out in the above. 

Year Senate House of Commons 
1780-—William Porter acc, ae ea David Whitesides 
William Porter 

William Gilbert 
1781-—WiaillamsPorteraine) wien ne James Withrow 
George Moore 

David Miller 
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TeROs Tariad Millet nt!) Wl uh William Gilbert 
David Dickey 
Rear) ATTOOTH OLA ce le ie William Gilbert 


Richard Singleton 
1784—-(Apr.) (Senate Journal Lost)-.Richard Singleton 
} James Withrow 


1784—(Oct.) James Miller... Richard Singleton 
| James Withrow 
eed GINGS Nery lo ee a George Moore 
Richard Singleton 

1786—James Whitesides____...-....--.------_-- James Withrow 
; James Holland 

ti mee ANGAMVILLOY et one es ale Richard Singleton 
James Withrow 

Hisseokichard singleton. eo. William Porter 
James Withrow 

Paste RiCnard ong leton ©. 5 eee William Porter 
James Holland 

17 50-—Richard singleton 2) eG William Porter 
James Withrow 

791-—hichard singleton. William Davidson 
William Porter 

Bee Richard poing LOCON ee el William Porter 
Felix Walker 

1798—Richard Singleton_____._.W._---.____.. Samuel Carpenter 
William Porter 

mip 4- Richard singleton 20 William Porter 
ee Samuel Carpenter 
17190 varies Wilkins.) Samuel Carpenter 
Jonas Bedford 

POO Wine OLrleleac tn ere ee Jonas Bedford 
Samuel Carpenter 

707s ames; HOland. 2 Samuel Carpenter 
| Jonas Bedford 

Prone Samuel alpenvenc au er a William Greene 
Charles Lewis 

Prd SAMUeCl CArpenverss wee William Porter 
Felix Walker 

Pad0e—- Watlinm: Greene. Felix Walker 
Arthur Clarke 

Aes ike VELL TAIT GPOCNG 0 he Ae Felix Walker 
John Miller 

eee onotnan (MAM ptONn.. 2 weer Felix Walker 
James Withrow 

Pe Gaere VWILIIAT GTO ONG. .cet. OMA, nea William Porter 
| John Miller 

Ps04-—J olathe. bain ptoni ws s ek ee James Withrow 
| Housen Harrill 
1305——Jonathan Hampton. William Porter 


James Withrow 
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1206 William’ Greene. <r e e Felix Walker 
James L. Terrell 

1807——-William Greene__-_.----_---------— + William Porter 
James L. Terrell 

1808—William Greene----_--- SECS O Rr egies James L. Terrell 
John Carson 

TRO William: Greenies nc i eee Daniel Gold 
George Camp 

138102 Willlam Carson shee pe Udi: Daniel Gold 
George Camp 

1GTIL2 William Greene eee William Porter 
Daniel Gold 

Teles! Tonathanen AM plo eee William Porter 
Joseph McD. Carson 

1813——Jonathan Hamptons. ee Joseph McD. Carson 
Abram Crow 

1$14—— William’ Greene... Joseph McD. Carson 
William Porter 

TS Th LTS GOON Ceo ee ere William Porter 
John Carson 

TS 16-1 OWN VVOOR Cg ot ei oe nanan William Porter 
John Carson 

1817 William) Greene. i eee John H. Aliey 
Robert H. Taylor 

TStS-— Wiha: Greene 2 es eo oe eres John H. Alley 
James L. Terrell 

Velo Georga Walton). ae, eee eee Daniel Gold 
John Carson 

PS20— AG COT meg VA LLON ee ee ee John Carson 
| John McDowell 

18231——Benjaminigi. bradley ee John Carson 
John McDowell 

VROOe EW list Ae VeCN Gi ee a James Graham 
} John Carson 

TBO SAS ALONE CGD ee ccu te oe a ere ae John Carson 
| James Graham 
Peed oii (reer ee ees John Carson 
James Graham 

1825-——Martin snutord: (2 Pas Osi John Carson 
Joseph Greene 

PE 26 MAE ir LON ee ee John Carson 
William Richardson 

ESO AYE 0 UL OL ee en oe eee eee Daniel Gold 
Joseph Greene 

18238 - Martin. b. SoUuLOrdiee 2 eee James Graham 
James Webb 

IB 20> OTE ANLO LOL VY Ces ee eee eee ae James Graham 
Joseph M. Carson 

18380—John MclIntyre_.....___. Mr oa sie Wigs ea Robert McAfee 


James Web 
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eo de al OND MLCINGYTe. ee James M. Webb 
Joseph Greene 

1832—-Joseph McDowell Carson-.--.--....-- Thomas Dewes 
Osmyn B. Irvine 

eG Varin bh onulord. eee Osmyn B. Irvine 
Alanson W. Moore 

Pso4-—berryman H; Durham oe David Hamrick 
John H. Bedford 

1835—Alanson W. Moore_________..............John H. Bedford 


J oseph McDowell Carson 


(Untii 1836 each county was entitled to one sen- 
ator. The Convention of 1835 amended The Constitu- 
tion. so as to provide for the division of the state into 
Senatorial Districts.) 


Year District Senators House of Representatives 


18386—48th—Jos. McD. Carson_____-. William J. T. Miller 
Thomas Jefferson 

John H. Bedford 

1838—48th—Jos. McD. Carson_______. William J. T. Miller 
William E. Mills 

John H. Bedford 

1840—48th—John G. Bynum___.....__. William J. T. Miller 
William E. Mills 

Thomas Jefferson 

1842—48th—William J. T. Miller... Thomas Jefferson 
: William E. Mills 

John Baxter 


1844—47th—Thomas Jefferson... ‘William E. Mills 
Toliver Davis 

1846—47th—Columbus Mills —_..-. William F. Jones 
Simeon McCurry. 

1848—47th—William J. T.. Miller... Albert G. Logan 
William Wilkins 

1850—47th—John Gray Bynum_________. Calvin J. Webb 
Jesse B. Sloan 

1852—47th—John Gray Bynum_____._. Calvin J. Webb 
Ladson A. Mills 

1854—48th—Columbus Mills... William M. Shipp 
John Gray Bynum 

1856—48th—Columbus Mills... Edward Toms 
Amos Harrill 

1858—48th—Ladson A. Mills... Benjamin Washburn 


Oliver P. Gardner 
1860—48th— (Cleveland County) ....Champion T. N. Davis 
Berryman H. Padgett 


1862—48th—M. O. Dickerson___._...-..... A. R. Bryan 
J. B. Carpenter 


1864—-48th—-William J. T. Miller Ath Bryan 
| Joseph L. Carson 
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TSG 5 ASH ha Lea Pei eee eee ae Nathan Scog ius 

J. M. Hamilton 
1866-48th-Cebrun L. Harrisa. 2 George W. Logan 

Nathan Scoggins 
TR6R22BR8th—— in By aves ae ae James M. Justice 
1870-——38th—-G. M. Whitesides... James M. Justice 
187288 oth Martin Walkera ee Teli hisnant 
1374228 9th Martin Walkers ee Eli Whisnant 
1876-3 Oth avd LISEIC Ce eee ree David Beam 
1879223 Oth 8) Be Waves ies Nathan Young 
TSI 23 Oth aves oe eee ede _J. H. Bradley 
ab 4243 eel Le dg ped aid ny OM OE ig ets Pegs WR al LYN Greenberry Pruett 
1885—39th—T 8. Twitty We AL) Cis SiN 9 J.B Barr 
1887/3 9th ee Be wavesc ee DA ee George C. Stewart 
1889——39th-— eB L WIL ee NL, ool ot WV ee 
1891-3 9th=—Ts Bu iyatty oe eee Thomas F. Toms 
1893838 Brida Dh a LO ie ee _A. L. Rucker 
1895—82nd—(Cleveland County) _.-...-.. M. H. Flack 
1897-3 2nd Mra UStiCe ee Lindsay Purgason 
1899-—32nd——M. oH. Justices J. F. Alexander 
1904-8 2nd Ho ustice a) eee J. F. Alexander 
1903—33rd—(Cleveland-Polk) William F. Rucker 
1905—38rd—J. F. Alexander____________.. Lewis E. Powers 
1907—33rd— (Cleveland-Polk) __.__.._____ Solomon Gallert 
1909-2385) olin Gy LLL S ee ee Logan C. Daily 
1911—-33rd—(Cleveland-Polk) H. Craig Richardson 
1913——S2nd-— James! Mu Carsonee O. R. Coffield 
1915—32nd—(Cleveland-Polk) —_... pres J. F. Alexander 
1917-3 2nd-—Gaston Co wiarriia ae J. P. D. Withrow 
1919—-32nd—(Cleveland-Polk) Plato Gettys 
1921—32nd—Solomon Gallert._......_...............C. F. Cline 
19238—-27th—(Cleveland-McDowell) ______. J. E. McFarland 
1925—27th—John |G: "Rodchi 2) Thos. J. Moss 
1927—27th— (Cleveland-Henderson) ___.__. Thos. J. Moss 
1929-2 7th AMOS eR beam ae George Biggerstaff 
1931—27th—(Cleveland-Polk)_......... O. R. Coffield 
19383—27th—Stover P. Dunagan________ Clarence Griffin 
1935—27th— (Cleveland-McDowell) _.____. George Head 
1937—27th—C. BE: Alcock... Grady Withrow 
1939—27th—(Cleveland-Henderson)______ Grady Withrow 
1941—27th—Wade B. Matheny_._.__._______ Grady Withrow 
19483—27th—Wade B. Matheny___.._.____ R. E. Price 
1945—27th—Wade B. Matheny____._______.. Lee L. Powers 


1947—27th— (McDowell-Cleveland) Woodrow Jones 


In 1780 David Whitesides died in office and was suc- 
ceeded by William Porter, who resigned from the senate, 
and took his seat at the third session. 

In 1783 the election of William Gilbert and Richard 
Singleton, representatives, was declared illegal. 
In 1790 James Withrow was refused his seat for fail- 
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wre and inabilitv to settle mn tull for taxes charged to him 
while sheriff of the county. 

Senator J. B. Eaves resigned Nov. 30, 1869 and was 
succeeded by G. M. Whitesides, January 15, 1870. White- 
sides was subsequently re-elected and served in the 1870- 
72 sessions. 


CORONER 


The office of Coroner originated in England, being 
established by an ordinance of 1194 A. D. The Coroner’s 
duty was to keep a record of the pleas of the crown in a 
county, and guard the royal revenues arising from them. 
Now, by a gradual change of function, the coroner is a 
public officer whose principal duty is to inquire by in- 
quest held in the presence of a jury into the cause of any 
death which there is reason to suppose is not due to na- 
tural causes. This duty has varied little since the 14th 
century. In England the coroner had other minor duties, 
such as inquest concerning shipwrecks, royal fish, trea- 
sure trove, which now are of little importance, or obsolete. 

By statute in some of the states the duty of the coro- 
ner has been changed or the office abolished; a medical 
examiner taking his place in some jurisdictions; in some 
jurisdictions the coroner is also empowered to inquire into 
fires apparently incendiary. 

This office was established in North Carolina upon 
settlement of the state, its duties following closely those 
of the office in England. 

The Constitution of 1776 provided for one or more 
coreners in each county of the state. Rutherford county 
has, cn several occasions, appointed two or more officers, 
to serve in different parts of the county. Until 1868 coro- 
ners were appointed by the justices of the peace constitut- 
ing the county court, and their term of office was for one 
veer. 

The Constitution of 1868 included coroners as a 
county officer, and provided that he should be elected by 
a popular vote of the electorate biennially. Each county, 
however, is entitled to only one coroner. 

The law of 1779 provided that coroners in North Caro- 
lina should assume the duties of sheriff, in event of a 
vacancy in that office, until an acting sheriff could be 
appointed. However, only one Rutherford county coroner 
has held office by virtue of his position as coroner—Gar- 
land Dickerson, who was sheriff for a short time in 1820. 

By a constitutional amendment adopted in 1938 the 
term of office of coroner was set at four years. 

_ A total of 52 men have held the office of coroner in 
Rutherford county from the date of the organization of 
the county in 1779 to present. They are: 
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Oct. 1779 —Jan. 1788 —_---------------------—------ George Black 
Tanto 1 {S8-— ale ho beeeraain John Earle, Robert Irvine 
Jan. 1797—Jan. 1818 _.. William Graham, Thomas Row- 


Jan" 1818—Jan 8220 Sa eee Garland Dickerson. 
Tay RO Oe) ATL ee ikaas aires oe eee rere Robert McAfee. 
Tan. 1882-——J Als hho Dir ip temeeeena eee Stephen Camp. 
Jan. 1836—Jan. 1839. — Wm. H. Green, Stephen Camn 
Jan: 1889-——Janals40) ee Wm. H. Green, Reuben Hill 
Jani 1840——Reba iss) es Wm. H. Green, Stephen Camp 
Feb. 1841—Julv 1842. ... Elijah Morgan, Aaron Camp 
July -1842—-Octobers1842( ee ere. John Richardson. 
Oet-1842——-Octis45 2 John Richardson, Peter Green 
Oct. 1848—Feb. 1846 __-__-. ln mragieks Sag ha John Richardson 
February 1846—November 1847 -__--.------- Wie se M. Erwin 
Novi 184 7-—Feb.n1850 220. eee _.. W. W. Wallace 
Pe. 1850-—July 850 eae Thomas A. Hayden 
July S60e—-F eb Sb Pat yee eae Jesse B. Sloan 
February 1851—July 1851 —_-.-.- Benjamin Washburn, 
Richard Whiteside. 

July 1851—February 1852 _.0.. Thomas Baxter 
Rebs Sh2——Pebe Sod some eee eee Jesse B. Sloan 
Reb .1 80 deen IiG DEALS Gye cern ere ee ae Edward Toms. 
February 1856—Febuary 1857 -___.---------__-_ W.A. Tanner 
Feb. 1857—August 1857 2. 2) Edward Toms. 
August 1285b7-—bebruary 1800) 3 ee. W. A. Tanner 
February 1860—February 1862 -__--...-....-.- Pete Green 
February: 1862——March 1863). 2 M. R. Moore 
March =1868——March: 1864 .33.0 ee Carter Burnett 
March 1864—August 1865 _....... Adolphus Mooney 
August. 1865——March. 1866 00. W.B. Freeman 
March 1866—February 1870 —___---------- A. P. Hollifield 
(resigned) 

February 1870—September 1870 __------- J. W. Greene 
September 1870—January 1871 —._.. Jesse Scoggins 
February 1871—-December 1876 A. P. Hollifield 
December 1876—December 1878 ___..._. Leonard Fowler 
December 1878—April 1882 —...-..— Franklin Moore 
April) lL882—December:1882 722). ore W.L. Twitty 
December 1882—December 1884 ____......_.. M. J. Harrill 
December 1884—December 1888 ___....... Franklin Moore 
December 1888—December 1894 _.__. Perry H. Hardin 
December 1894—-December 1896 ____..__.. Franklin Moore 
December 1896—December 1898 ___...___..- R. A. Webb 
December 1898—December 1902 ____.__ Perry H. Hardin 
December 1802—-December 1904 ____.__ A. M. Edwards 
December 1904—February 1905 ______.. Geo. A. McDaniel 

resigned 
February 1905—February 1907 __........ DE ne > Raia 


(resigned) 
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February 1907—-December 1908 _------------- Perry Hardin 


December 1908—December 1910 -_----------- T. B. Bland 
Avril 1911—December 1916 ____.....-------------- J. L. Butler 


(Jno. B. Harrill appointed vice T. B. Bland, who failed 
to qualify. Harrill failed to qualify and in April, 1911 
Butler was appointed). 


December 1916—February 1917 -__------------- W. C. Goforth 
(resigned) 

Fabruary 1917—December 1918 _.--- L. A. Hughes 
January 1919—December 1920 __--------------- J. L. Butler 
December 1920—December 1926 ____-------- Perry H. Hardin 
December 1926—December 1928 ___-_-------------- C. C. Kiser 
December 1928—December 19382 ___- W.C. Hightower 
December 1932—December 1934  __------- Carl Huntley 
December 1934—December 1986 ___-_---- Robert L. Hovis 
December 1936—June 1937 —.-—-_--. Dufay Blackwell 
THOM Os (oe UNG S194 Ae eee ae a ea Robert L. Hovis 
(Died in Office) 

dunes] 044—~December, 1946) 2.0 Russell Northy 
OPC gd oYed Go LEW Se UE a PR en GS eel 8 T. E. Hightower 


COUNTY SOLICITORS — RECORDER’S COURT 


The office of county solicitor was doubtless created 
by authority of a local statute, as no general law cover- 
ing county solicitors can be located. The duty of the 
county solicitor was to prosecute on behalf of the state 
actions coming before the justices of the peace constitut- 
ing the county court of pleas and quarter sessions. How- 
ever, Chapter 965, Laws of 1818, provided that, 

‘‘County Solicitors of each county shall not be entitled 
to receive any fees in any case whatever unless on convic- 
tion of the defendants of the crimes set forth in the bills 
of indictment... . and shall receive the sum of four 
dollars for each defendant convicted.” 

The duties doubtless corresponded very closely with | 
those of the present-day solicitor of the recorder’s court. 
These officers were appointed by the county court, for 
a term of one year. The following served in the capacity 
of county solicitor from the creation of the office in Ruth- 
erford county in 1810 to the War Between the States. 
Churchill was appointed in 1860, and perhaps served until 
1868, as no mention is made of the court appointing a 
solicitor after 1860. 


VeNUAEY LO LO—— Uy OO a _.. Israel] Pickens 
il tO) Uk Drivel 6 Det Sue er Tench Coxe 
April bs13—January-iS19 ee ON bean John Paxton 
January 1819—January 18381 -.._.-_-______- William Roane 
January 1831—October 1885 Thomas Dews, JY. 
MOELOVET I Sob ULV LESS eee William E. Mills 


BGs. OB - OCTOD EL. LO ai a casn eden cous Weldon Hall 
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October 1842—-November 1846 ___-.--------.--- A. A. Miller 
November 1846—February 1851 ____- George W. Baxter 
February 1851—August 1853 __.__.. Frank I. Wilson 
Auguste Sho—-M ay LOne es eee George W. Baxter 
February 1855—August 1855 ________--___- William M. Shipp 
August 1855—February 1856 _________- George W. Logan 
February 1856—February 1860 Hubert D. Lee 
Bebroary. 1 S60 eee eke ee L. F. Churchill 


RECORDER’S COURT. 


The Rutherford County Recorder’s court was estab- 
lished by a local act passed by the 1918 General Assem- 
bly. A similar bill, passed in 1911, left the question of 
establishing a recorder’s court up to the county commis- 
sioners. The commissioners met to consider the measure 
and cecided against the court. 

The jurisdiction of the court is defined by the act 
which created the court. It is inferior to the superior 
court, and has jurisdiction over both criminal and civil 
cases within certain limitations. 

The office of Recorder was elective until 1980, when 
the county commissicners were given authority to appoint 
the recorder. In 1838 the law was amended to give the 
resident judge of the superior court authority to appoint 
the recorder. The term of office is for two years. The off- 
ice is now elective. 

The office of solicitor of the recorder’s court was 
created by a local act passed by the 1923 session of the 
General Assembly. The original act provided for the ap- 
pointment of a solicitor by the board of county commis- 
sioners immediately after the passage of the act, to serve 
until January 1925. After that date the solicitor was to 
be elected every two years by popular vote. In case of 
vacancy the county commissioners have authority to fill 
the vacancy. All solicitors must be practicing attorneys, 
residing in Rutherford county. 

In 1929, by an act of the Legislature, the law was 
changed to provide for the appointment of the solicitor 
by the county commissioners. This law was again changed 
in 1983 to provide for the election of the solicitor by 
popular vote. 


Judges of Recorder’s Court. 


April 1918—January 1917 __...._..__. Roy R. Blanton 
January 1917—January 1921 _.... Matt McBrayer 
January 1921—January 1927 __....._- O. Carson Erwin 
January 1927—January 1929 ___.... John P. Bean 
January: 1929—January, 1931) 2 2 W. J. Mode 
January 1931 January 9S fee eee Fred McBrayer 


January 1937—January 1941) Cyrus McKorie 


; ee 
ee OA tye LO ia ee Charles F. Gold, Jr. 


(resigned in July 1942 to enter U. 8. Army) 
LRH E Sy aE 7 pained oh gS tht ga Sk UC NR ENON B. T. Jones, Jr. 

Solicitor of Recorder’s Court. 
March 1923—January 1925 wi. Gudger W. Edwards 
January 1925—January 1931... _.. Roy R. Blanton 
January 1931—January-1935 _____.. Oscar J. Mooneyham 
January 1935—January 1939 Wade B. Matheny 
January 1939—January 1941 _.____ Charles F. Gold, Jr. 
January 1941-——January, 1944 0. Woodrow Jones 
(Resigned to accept Commission in U. S. Navy Jan. 1944) 
January 1944——January 1947 __._.____. Forrest I. Robertson 
January al GA lp ee i Charles, Ou Dalton. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


Although North Carolina developed before 1860 the 
most creditable system of public education to be found 
in any of the states which seceded from the Union, her 
intellectual and educational growth was very slow during 
the Colonial period. This slowness was due largely to 
conditions under which the colony was settled. The Sch- 
ism Act, requiring all teachers to be members of the Es- 
tablished Church, was a further hindrance. This act 
permitted no one, under penalty of imprisonment, to keep 
a private or public school unless he first obtained license 
from the Bishop of London and conformed to the Anglic- 
an Liturgy. Thee 

Notable educational advancement through private in-" 
corporated academies began before the close of the Colon- 
ial period, however, and continued through the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. In Rutherford county. 
the Rutherford Academy, at Rutherferdton, was incorpor- 
ated in 1806 and flourished until after the War Between 
the States. 

The framers of the N. C. Constitution in 1776. 
realized the necessity for schools, and incorporated in 
that instrument a mandate: 

“That a school or schools shall be established by the 
Legislature for the convenient instruction of youth, with 
such salaries to the masters, paid by the public, as may 
enable them to instruct at low prices; and all useful learn- 
ing shall be duly encouraged and promoted in one or 
more Universities.”’ 

This provision was continued in the revised Constitu- 
tion of 1835. 

The University was chartered in 1789 and organized 
six years later. With. this exception, however, no leg- 
islation was enacted for public education until 1825, when 
an act was passed creating the literary fund. There were 
many conditions which prevented an earlier obedience to 
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the educational mandate of the Constitution. Various in- 
terpretations were placed upon the meaning of that par- 
ticular section; economic conditions were a factor; and 
to some the intrusion of the state into parental obligation 
was considered as dangerous and agrarian. To others the 
element of charity read into a public school seemed hu- 
miliating. | 

The Literary Fund, established in 1825, derived its in- 
come from certain stocks owned by the state in banks and 
internal improvement projects, vacant swamp land in 
the east, and a few other sources. The annual income was 
small——insufficient for the first few years to aid material- 
ly in establishing a state system of schools. The money 
was allowed to accumulate year after year, without dis- 
tribution to the counties, until 1839. 

On January 8, 1839, the state’s first school law was 
ratified. By its terms, the sheriff in each county was 
directed to hold an election at the time of the next Con- 
gressional elections, to ascertain the voice of the people 
on the subject of common schools; and to vote for, or 
against, the proposition to raise by local taxation, one 
dollar for every two dollars furnished the county out of 
the state’s literary fund. The bill provided, in event the 
question carried, that the justices of the peace elect five 
and not more than ten persons as superintendents of com- 
mon schools. These men had charge of the county’s school 
system, subject to concurrence of the magistrates in a few 
of their more important actions. When the school law was 
voted upon in North Carolina, in August 1839, only seven 
counties failed to adopt it. Rutherford county voted for 
the school law, and in 1840 began preparations for the 
county’s school system. The minute dockets of the coun- 
ty court of pleas and quarter sessions do not give a com- 
plete list of superintendents of common schools. The 
boards, as far as listed in these minute dockets, are given 
below. The date is the time of appointment. No separate 
minute docket of the proceedings of this board can be 
Roun other than the references in the county court min- 
utes: 

Superintendents of Common Schools. 
_ February 1841:—Joseph McDowell Carson, John G. 
Bynum, Achilles Durham, James Logan, John W. Hamp- 
ton, William Davis, Elijah Morgan, Hampton W. Patter- 
son, Thomas Jefferson and Matthew W. Davis. 

February 1844:—L. B. Bryan, John Gilkey, N. L. Staf- 
ford, Joseph McDowell Carson, Achilles Durham, James 
Logan, John W. Hampton, William Davis, Elijah Morgan, 
Hampton W. Patterson. 

August 1847:—H. C. Hampton, M. Beam, A. B. Long, 
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W. 8B. Rutherford, W. H. Walton. ae | 

February 1848:—A. G. Logan appointed instead of H. 
C. Hamilton, resigned. i 

August 1848:—Housen Harrill appointed instead of A. 
G. Logan, resigned. 

November 1850:—Wm. A. Tanner, appointed instead 
of W. B. Rutherford, resigned. 

November 1851:—John McFadden appointed instead 
of Wm. H. Walton, resigned. | 

February 1853:—Housen Harrill, Chairman, Andrew 


Flack, Jr., Jesse B. Sloan, Tolivar Davis. 
February 1861:—Andrew Flack, A. B. Long, Tolivar 
Davis, Martin Beam. | 

The principal of the literary fund was almost com- 
pletely lost in the crisis following the war. The stocks and 
other investments proved worthless. The school system 
suffered a blow which required years to overcome. 

In 1866 a law was enacted which allowed the justices 
of the county courts, at their discretion, to lay and collect 
taxes for common school support. At a meeting of the 
Legislature in 1866-67 an act was passed authorizing 
towns and cities to establish public school systems, to be 
supported by local taxation. Both of these laws clearly 
put the burden of the support of public schools on the 
local authorities, and in the first case those powers dele- 
gated to local hands were permissive and discretionary. 

Following the adoption of the Constitution of 13868, 
the legislature set about enacting legislation necessary for 
the establishment of a general and uniform system of pub- 
lic free schools, as required by the Constitution. After 
much wrangling over the race question, a bill was finally 
ratified April 12 1869. This law was more mandatory and 
less discretionary than previous acts on the subject. It 
provided for a state board of education, the distribution 
of the net annual income from the literary fund, and au- 
thorized counties to levy taxes for schools. In fact, this 
law made the levying of taxes to support the schools for 
four months mandatory on the part of the county com- 
missioners. 

In 1870 a decision of the supreme court, holding that 
taxes for schools was not a necessary expense within the 
meaning of the Constitution, was a serious blow. AS a re- 
sult of this decision the schools were left in a rather pre- 
carious situation. The graded school act of 1876 was a law 
of far reaching effect, and revived the school interest in 
the state, but a number of factors worked to retard the 
growth of the public school system. 

The Legislature of 1881 re-vamped the school sys- 
tem of the state and made new provisions for its support 
and administration. That year is really the beginning of 
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the present era of good schools in North Carolina. 

The same year the Legislature provided for the ap- 
pointment of a county superintendent of schools in each 
county, but left the county systems in charge of the 
county commissioners. 

Four years later the school affairs of each county 
were vested in a county board of education. 

The development of the public schools has been 
made step by step, each succeeding General Assembly, 
since 1881, taking advantage of past errors, strengthened 
the school machinery, until now the state has a system 
which is the pride of the nation. 

No other department or function of county govern- 
ment has been the subject of as much political interfer- 
ence as have been the administrative units of the public 
schools. Fortunately, within recent years, the school 
system has been gradually drawn out of politics, which 
accounts in a large measure for its successful growth. 

The first superintendent of public instruction was 
selected in 1881. Since that time they have been selected 
by the county commissioners, the county board of educa- 
tion and by popular vote. At the present time they are 
elected by the county board of education for a period of 
two years. 


The decade prior to 1880 centered attention on the 
educational system of the state. Public opinion con- 
demned the obvious defects of the system. Several me- 
thods of relief were suggested and in 1881 the office 
of county superintendent of public instruction was 
established, a distinct advance over the old county ex- 
aminer office, although the incumbents were given 
so small a financial return that no man could give more 
than a small part of his time to the office, so it fail- 
ed in most instances to attract strong men, yet much 
good was done in centralizing school administration. 


The following have served as county superinten- 
dents of public instruction for Rutherford county: 


April 1881—December 1888 _......... A. L. Rucker. 
December 1888—February 1895 ....... James Webb Davis 
February 1895—March 1895 __.......__ W..T.-R. Bell « 


(Legislature abolished office in 1895. Reestablished it 
in 1897) 


July-1897——A prilj890V ee eee ee C. C. Gettys. 
April t899——J aly 908s es A. L. Rucker. 
July /1903——J nly 01907. 2 a ee W. T: -ReeBelle 
July: 190T—July 719 10g ee ee Bert H. Bridges. 


July 19156—October “19264. ee W.R. Hill. 
October 1926——Oct..1984 (22 wes . Clyde A. Erwin. 
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DeLee Ostia nee eee CR mre Fae ney oe J. J. Tarlton 


The General Assembly of 1881, in providing for 
a superintendent of public instruction, designated the 
county commissioners of each county as a board of educa- 
tion. This act was changed in 1885, and a separate board 
provided for. These boards were named by the legislature 
until 1891, when the justices of the peace and county 
commissioners were given this authority. From June 1895 
to July 1897, the county commissioners acted as a county 
board of education. The Legislature named the boards 
from 1897 to 1905, when they became elective, and have 
since remained in that classification. However, in the 
final analysis the vote on the members of the county 
board of education is held merely to get an expression 
of opinion of the majority, and it does not necessarily 
mean that the man receiving the largest number of votes 
in the general election will get the post, as the General 
Assembly names the boards for the various counties. 

The following individuals have served as members 
of the Rutherford county board of education since the 
inception of the board in 1885 to the present: The name 
of the chairman appears first: 


Boards Of Education 


July 1885—-December 1887:— _.__.... Carter Burnett, 
C. C. Goforth, J. P. Burgess. 
December 1887—-December 1890: ____ W. L. Jones, 


Frank Moore, Carter Burnett. (Dr. W. L. Lynch appoint- 
ed December 2, 1889 to fill unexpired term of Carter 
Burnett, deceased.) 


December 1890—July 1891:— __..... W. L. Jones, 
Frank Moore, Wm. L. Twitty. 

July, 1891——July 1898 ab oP iene W. L. Twitty, 
Frank Moore, H. Portrum. 

SUV Levon —d UNO LOO pe Bere W.L. Twitty, 


H. Portrum, T. F. Toms, (N. J. Rollins appointed Decem- 
ber 1898 to fill unexpired term of T. F. Toms, deceased.) 


Sime es IDs —pUlV nL SO Ui —— ee a (County Com- 

missioners acted as county school board.) 

July. 1897—July 1900:—— 20 Nathan Scoggin, 
A. F. Morgan W. P. Watson. 

SUV EL UO = Ann i) 190 1. ae ees bls C. W. Watkins, 


A. H. McDaniel, S. B. Grant 

(on November 1, 1900 C. W. Watkins resigned to become 

county surveyor, and Rev. C. B. Justice was appointed 

as chairman to fill the vacancy). The above board was 
known as the County Board of School Directors. 

SNS VATE: 3 ET Yh eSoeecd Bd hea MET ODS eee SE et Oa ae C. B. Justice, 

| A. H. McDaniel, S. B. Grant. 
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July 1903—July 1905:— _. J. F. Flack, 

Plato Gettys, R. F. Henderson. 
(Henderson failed to qualify and G. W. Long was ap- 
pointed instead.) 


July 1905—July 1909:— ___ Ree el ah a eee ee 
Plato. Gettys, G. W. Long. 
July 1909—July 1911:— J. F. Flack, 


G. W. Long, Dr. G. E. Young. (a Ww. ‘Long res'gned De- 
cember 6, 1909. J. M. Calton appointed to fill vacancy 
February 7, 1910. J. M. Calton resigned April 8, 1911. 
J. J. Edwards appointed to fill vacancy.) 


July 1911—July 1913 :— __... Jo Fi Flack: 
Dr. G. EL “Young, J. J. Edwards. 
July 1918—July 1915:— 0 Dr. G. E. Young, 


J. J. Edwards, C. C. Goforth. 
(A. B. Flack appointed March 2, 1914 to fill unexpired 
term of Dr. G. E. Young, and C. C. Goferth elected chair- 
man. C. C. Goforth resigned October 5, 1914 and J. F. 
Flack appointed.) 


July 1915—July 1917:— __.... le OS a eee 
ipl HL Bridges, J. N. Jones. 
JULY LO V(—J ull 19 nie eee eee J. F. Flack, 


B. H. Bridges, J. N. Jones, (Gi W. Long appointed De- 
cember 2, 1918 to fill vacancy caused by resignation of 
J. F. Flack, B. H. Bridges chairman. May 5, 1919 A. B. 
Flack appointed to fill unexpired term of B. H. Bridges 
and G. W. Long appointed chairman.) 


July. 1919—July 1921: — 5 ee G. W. Long, 
J. N. Jones, A. B. Flack. 

July *1921——A pril 31928 os ee ee A. B. Flack, 
P. C. Rollins, Miss Una Edwards. 

Aprils 923A prilyl 929% eee ee Plato Gettys, 


Mrs. C. B. Wiseman, W. W. Nanney. (March 21, 1928 
Mrs. C. B. Wiseman resigned and J. T. Harris appointed 
to fill unexpired term.) 


AsprilsL929-—Aprilsdogos ea W. W. Nanney, 

J. T. Harris, J. C. Hames. 
April 1989—April 1941:— ____....... W. W. Nanney, 
| a “Harris, T. Witt Calton. 
Aprilel941-— April 19439 3 a ee W. W. Nanney, 


J. T. Harris, T. Witt Calton (J. T. Harris died in Febru- 
ary, 1942 and was succeeded by Morgan P. Bodie, of 
Forest City. W. W. Nanney died April 27, 1942, and was 
succeeded by J. Harvey Carpenter of Rutherfordton.) 


ADV 9 4 9 grey te ee ne eee J. Harvey Carpenter, 
T. Witt Calton, Morgan P. Bodie. 
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DELEGATES TO CONVENTIONS 


Convention of 1788 
In 1787, in consequence of the action of the general Con- 
eress a convention of all the states was ordered to meet at 
Philadelphia, to prepare a new Constitution. A convention 
was called for North Carolina and met at Hillsboro, July 25, 
1788, to consider the new Federal Constitution. A number of 
the state’s prominent men were opposed to instant and uncon- 
ditional ratification on the part of North Carolina, while oth- 
ers wished it adopted as it stood. As a result the Convention, 
while declining to ratify absolutely the new Constitution, the 
hope was held out that upon the adoption of proper amend- 
ments it would be acceptable to the people. While the state for 
the time being, had refused to enter the union of states, two 
other important matters were settled at this convention. The 
seat of government was limited to some place in Wake coun- 
ty, and the University of North Carolina was created. Ruther- 
ford county’s delegates to the convention of 1788 were: Geo- 
rge Moore, George Ledbetter, William Porter, Richard Single- 
ton and James Whitesides. 
Convention of 1789 
Realizing the difficulties of North Carolina existing 
alone as an independent sovereignty, amid a union of states, 
and threats of a general Indian War caused the General As- 
sembly to call for a convention to mect in Fayetteville, to re- 
consider the proposition of adopting the Federal Constitution 
and entering the Union of states. The Convention convened 
November 17, 1789. On November 21st, after the Convention 
had been in session five days, its members voted that North 
Carolina should enter the sisterhood of states. Rutherford 
ecounty’s delegates to this Convention were William Porter, 
James Holland, Richard Lewis, William Johnson and George 
Ledbetter. 
Convention of 1835 
The Convention of 1835 called to consider the question 
of amending the state Constitution, was limited in its du- 
ties and actions. Much feeling had developed, over a period of 
years, over the unequal representation in the General Assem- 
bly. Each county was entitled to two representatives and one 
senator, regardless of size, wealth or population of the county. 
This Convention convened in Raleigh June 4, 1835. It amend- 
ed the Constitution to permit election of senators and repre- 
sentatives on the basis of population; limited the number of 
representatives to 120 and the senate to 50 members; abolish- 
ed borough representation ; changed time of elections from an- 
nual to biennial; provided for election of governor by the di- 
rect vote of the people instead of by the General Assembly ; 
changed designation of House of Commons to House of Rep- 
resentatives. Rutherford county’s delegates were: Joseph 
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McDowell Carson, and Theodoric F. Birchett. 
Convention of 1861 

The Convention of 1861 was called principally to determine 
North Carolina’s status in regard to the rapidly passing 
events of 1861. This Convention voted for secession, thus pla- 
cing the state in the Confederate Union. The convention met 
in Raleigh, May 20th-June 28th, 1861. Rutherford county’s 
delegates were Jason H. Carson, Micajah Durham,.G. W. Mi- 
chal. 


Convention of 1865 : 

The Convention of 1865 was called by Gov. W. W. Holden, 
and met in Raleigh, October 2nd, 1865. This Convention re- 
scinded the Ordinance of Secession, voted against the state 
paying its Confederate debts, and forbade anyone ever to hold 
or own slaves in North Carolina. Rutherford county’s dele- 
gates were: George W. Logan and Ceburn L. Harris. 

Convention of 1868 

The Convention of 1868 was called by General E. R. Can- 
by, military governor of North Carolina, to draft a new state 
constitution. It convened in Raleigh, January 14th, 1868. 
Very few property owners held seats in this Convention. 
Thirteen negroes and sixteen carpet-baggers were mem- 
bers. This was the most costly of all North Carolina‘s similar 
bodies. W. H. Logan was Rutherford county’s delegate to 
this Convention. 

Convention of 1875 

The Convention of 1875 was called to amend the Consti- 
tution of North Carolina, which had been drawn up in 1868 
and forced upon the state by military rule. James M. Justice 
was Rutherford county’s delegate to this convention, which 
met in Raleigh, September 6th to October 11th, 1875. 

Standard Keeper 

The principal duty of the standard keeper was to check 
scales, steel-yards weights and measures. The office, per- 
haps, was necessary in the early days of the state, but it was 
never very important, or sought after. Frequently the ap- 
pointees were allowed to serve for years after their appoint- 
ments without giving the required bond for performance of 
duties, and the laws regulating the office were never strict- 
ly enforced. | 

Until 1868 the County court appointed the standard 
keeper, his term of office being one year. After 1868 the 
standard keeper was appointed by the county commissioners. 
He served on a fee basis. The office was abolished by a local 
act of the General Assembly about 1908. 

There are several years for which the records do not 
show the appointment of a standard keeper. Those listed in 
the County Records as having held the office follow: 
ganuanyi1503-—January 1808) ice ee James Doyle 
January 1808—January 1809 ____.......__..... Abner Wesson 
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REV TREE: Dagrgid eA ne esi Wy TABS C08 AU CA Lae ae Re Re 8 John Jones 
SV Leo ANU LY LS LO cl iru be Te ree Andrew Crooks 
PaNvaryAl si April 1818 i ee i William Greene 
Orel anUary Looe ecu sau ciate John Logan 
January, 1632— January 1338 wi ee Amos Greene 
ganuary) 1388-—hebruary 184) oe Martin Beam 
POPS aa ew gti bes y WPA Se cen a Ne a H. D. Carrier 
August) 8ob-— March 1866 te EM, Corbitt 
March 1866--March/iS6%s ee J. M. Justice 
March t867-—Marchs 1868). he es Kerr Deck 
March 1868—February 1869 ....._.....----.----_--- J M. Justice 
February 1869—November 1871 __....------------- Philip Seagel 
POV CM DOT Ss Libera LUE Le eS R. C. Hawkins 
AVA is USAT NM RES LL Ne UE Nee RR eT CEO F. D. Wood 
March 1893—September 1896 __---------.------- Elias Carrier 
September 1896—Steptember 1900 -..._------------- Z. C. Hardin 
September 1900—1903 __...________......... Jerry M. Atkinson 
MISCELLANEOUS OFFICES 
Governor 


Rutherford county has never furnished a citizen as 
rovernor of the state. However, Elisha Baxter, born and 
reared near Forest City, served as governor of Arkansas 
from 1872 to 1874. 

U. S. Circuit Court 

John Baxter, brother of Governor Elisha Baxter, 
served nine years as United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals Judge. He was appointed in December, 1877 and 
served until his death, April 2, 1886. The Sixth Circuit, 
of which he was judge, included the states of Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Ohio and Michigan. 

Councillor of State 

Until 1868 the General Assembly each session ap- 
pointed seven men to act as Councillors of State. Since 
1868 the Council of State has been composed of the Secre- 
tary of State, The State Treasurer, State Auditor and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Rutherford county 
furnished one councillor of State: John McDowell, of 
Rutherfordton, who served from December 27, 1824 to 
January 22, 1827. 

U. S. Congress | 

The congressional district, of which Rutherford 
county is a part, has been represented by three Ruther- 
ford county men. James Holland served in U.S. Congress 
from 1795 to 1797; and from 1801 to 1811. Felix Walk- 
er, another Rutherford county man, represented the dis- 
trict in Congress from 1817 to 1828. James Graham serv- 
ed from 1833 to 1843 and from 1845 to 1847. 

Thomas Laurens Jones, a native of Rutherford county, 
represented a Kentucky district in the U. 8S. House of 
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Representatives in 1867-71 and 1875-77. Romulus Z. 
Linney, another native-born Rutherford county man, re- 
presented the old ninth district of N. C. in Congress from 
1895 to 1901. 

George W. Logan, of Rutherfordton, represented this 
Congressional district in the Confederate States Congress, 
serving from May 2, 1864 to March 18, 1865. 

Superior Court Judges 

Rutherford county has had three superior court 
judges: John Paxton, 1818-1826; George W. Logan, 1868- 
1874 and Michael Hoke Justice, 1901-1919. James L. 
Webb, of Shelby, a native born Rutherford county man, 
served on the superior court bench from 1904 until his 
death in 1929. | 

Speakers of the House 

John Baxter, a native of Rutherford county, was 
elected to the General Assembly from Henderson coun- 
ty and served as speaker of the House of Representatives, 
session of 1852. Edward J. Justice, a son of Judge M. H. 
Justice, and native of Rutherford, removed to Greensboro, 
and was elected to the House of Representatives several 
terms from Guilford county. He was speaker of the House 
of Representatives, session of 1907. Justice was appoint- 
ed a special attorney for the Federal Government, under 
the Wilson administration, and while on duty in Cali- 
fornia died there. 

School Commissioner 

The 1933 session of the North Carolina General 
Assembly assumed state-support of the public school 
system of the state, and placed the new state-supported 
organization more or less directly into the hands of a 
State School Commission of eleven men, one from each 
of the state’s eleven Congressional districts. On May 19, 
1933 Governor J. C. B. Ehringhaus named O. J. Holler, 
of Union Mills, a member of the state school commission 
from the eleventh congressional district, to serve for a 
term of two years. He was re-appointed in 1935, 1937 
and 1939, serving until May, 1941. 

County Ranger 

The office of Ranger was formerly the keeper of a 
royal park or forest, or a royal officer appointed to walk 
through the forest, recover beasts which had = strayed, 
watch the deer and prevent trespasses, etc. This early be- 
came a county office in North Carolina, a survivial of old 
English officialdom. However, very little importance was 
attached to the office, and finally, about 1850, the county 
court abolished the office through failure to appoint a suc- 
cessor. In North Carolina the ranger’s principal duty was 
to take up and advertise estrays, such as horses, cattle, 
etc., for which he received as compensation an allowance 
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by law on each head of stock so advertised or taken un. 
The Ranger was appointed by the justices composing the 
county court, for a period of one year. A county was en- 
titled to one or more rangers. The office was abolished by law 
in 1868. Those holding the office in Rutherford county follow: 


October 1779—January 1795 2. William Grant. 
January 1795—January 1805 _........__ James Erwin. 
January 1805—January 1818 ........_.. William McBrayer. 
Wenuiary) tole -dAnuary (LOL. 4a ee James Erwin. 
January 1819—February 1841 __.......... James Erwin, 


Hugh Quinn, Abram Crow, Samuel 8. Ross, Alexander 
Carruth. 


February 1841—February 1843 __----- James Erwin. 
February 1848—February 1845 ___.....___. O. L. Erwin, 
| Joseph Taylor. 
February 1845—March 1848 ___________. Overton L. Erwin. 
March 1848—February 1849 __.......... Jessie B. Sloan. 
February 1849—February 1850 ____-.... Joseph Taylor. 


County Pension Board 

When the state inaugurated the Confederate soldiers’ 
pension, the county officials handling the pension distribu- 
tion were assisted by a group appointed by the local 
Confederate Veterans Association. These men served in 
an advisory capacity, without comvensation. In 1899 the 
General Assembly provided for a board of five Confeder- 
ate Veterans in each county to serve, without comvcnss- 
tion, as an Advisory Board of Pensions. On June 6, 1895, 
the County Commissioners appointed Dr. W. L. Lynch, 
Capt. J. Y. McEntire, Major L. P. Erwin, J. H. Bradley 
and Capt. G. H. Mills, to serve with the sheriff and 
clerk of court as a board. 

These men served until 1903 when the law was aga‘n 
changed, providing for a permanent board of three mem- 
bers to receive compensation for their time. Members of 
this board were appointed by the State Auditor, on re- 
commendation of the clerk of the superior court and were 
required to be Confederate veterans or sons or daughters, 
or grandsons or granddaughters of Confederate Veterans. 
The clerk of the superior court was ex-officio member 
of the board. Those who served on the board from 1908 
until it was abolished in 1938 were: 


MST pS sy 0 Fr alg TE IE i a TLE a OS Neo Core Tanner, 
AU DO Ceheees Ii ee eee MOR True ten cea ty teas S. B. Grant. 
POG Se pOO dee or an ies we CN ca worn m hal abeis TORY IY lve CH Cane) 
Obs POD tnecee Trimet ya. retin tue Re hte re Zack A. Edwards. 
POTS VOL Se ae Wot Dek ee oa CGY On Win. 
Sa ee Tee rare ee ema A ah K. J. Carpenter. 
POD AHO Ser sires Me te ners ar AN SORT Me Daniel, 
T9O7TA1 O88 ee Cee ee Aa Mrs. Annie EK. Logan. 


VOSA TOSS ee ee Oe yn es Olarence: Griffin. 
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Superior Court Solicitors ay 

In 1806 the General Assembly provided for a system 
of Superior Courts for each county in the state. Prior 
to that date courts superior to the county courts had 
been held in districts, Rutherford county being in the 
Morganton District. 

The Act creating a state-wide superior court system 
also provided that: 

“In addition to the present Attorney and Solicitor- 
General, there shall be appointed by joint ballot of both 
Houses of the General Assembly, four Solicitors, to at- 
tend and prosecute in behalf of the state, in the respec- 
tive circuits for which they shall be appointed.” 

The Constitutional Convention of 1868 made some far- 
reaching changes in the judiciary, among them being the 
creation of judicial districts, with a judge and solicitor 
for each district, each to be elected by ballot of the peo- 


le. 

Since 1868 a total of thirteen men have served the 
judicial district of which Rutherford county is a part. 
Of these two Rutherford county men, father and son, 
held office as solicitor, and one native of Rutherford 
county, although elected from Cleveland. The Ruther- 
ford men were: Joseph L. Carson, appointed in March 
1874 to succeed W. P. Bynum, resigned, and served until 
his defeat in September, 1874. In 1923 James M. Carson, 
of Rutherfordton, was elected solicitor, and served until 
his death in January, 1925. 

James L. Webb, born in Rutherford county, but a 
resident of Cleveland county, served as solicitor from 
1893 to 1901. 

Clarence O. Ridings, of Forest City, was appointed 
oy Governor J. C. B. Ehringhaus on June 6, 1934 to suc- 
ceed J. Will Pless, Jr. who became superior court judge. 
Solicitor Ridings was elected in 1934 for the four year 
term and has since been re-elected. 

State Superintendent of Schools 

On October 23, 1984, Governor J. C. B. Ehringhaus 
appointed Prof. Clyde A. Erwin, Rutherford county sup- 
erintendent of public instruction, to position of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, to fill the unex- 
pired term of Dr. A. T. Allen, deceased. He has since 
been re-elected. 

State Superintendent of Public Works 

Section 1 of Article 3, Constitution of North Caro- 
lina, 1868, provided for the office of state superintendent 
of public works. Upon adoption of the Constitution, Ce- 
burn L. Harris of Rutherfordton was appointed and serv- 
ed until January, 1873. In pursuance of Chapter 84, Pub- 
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lished. 
Highway Commissioner 
On April 1, 1937, T. Max Watson was appointed by 
Governor Clyde Hoey to the State Highway and Public 
Works Commission. He was re-appointed by Governor 
Broughton in 1941, and by Governor Cherry in 1945 for 
a six year term. 
Historical Commission 
On February 2, 1988, Governor Clyde H6e% named 
Clarence Griffin of Forest City a member of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission to fill the. unexpired 
term of Dr. William K. Boyd of Duke University, de- 
ceased, whose term expired March, 1943. Mr. Griffin was 
reappointed in 1943 for a term of six years. The name 
of the department has since been changed to N. C. De- 
partment of Archives and History. 
State Board of Elections 
Charles Z. Flack was appointed March, 1942, a mem- 
ber of the North Carolina State Board of Elections, and 
served until Oct. 1942. He is now Chief Clerk of the N. 
C. Utilities Commission. 
Trustees 
On November 6th, 1941, Governor Broughton ap- 
pointed Prof. Morgan Cooper, of Forest City, a member 
of the board of Trustees of the Western Carolina Teach- 
ers College, Cullowhee, for a term ending May 1, 1945. 
He was reappointed in 1945 to an additional 6 year term. 
On the same day Dr. R. H. Crawford, of the Rutherford 
hospital, was appointed a member of the Board of Trus- 
roa. the State Hospital at Morganton and served until 


COUNTY SURVEYORS — ENTRY TAKERS 


The offices of county surveyor and entry taker were 
doubtless very remunerative in the early days of North Caro- 
lina. The title to the extensive domain of public and vacant 
land was vested in the state. Individuals could secure title to 
limited tracts of vacant land by two or three methods. The 
duty of the entry taker was to enter tracts taken up, while 
the county surveyor laid off the tracts. A county surveyor 
cevoted practically all of his time to the duties of office. 
Chapter one of the public laws of 1777 provide that “The 
justices of the peace in every county within this state ._...._. 
shall elect one good and sufficient person to receive entries of 
claims for lands within such county respectively, and also one 
person properly qualified to be a surveyor of lands within the 
same, at which election whosoever shall appear to have the 
majority of the votes of the justices then present, shall be 
deemed duly elected, and no other; and every person so duly 
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elected, for either of the offices aforesaid, shall hold the said 
cffices respectively during good behavior.” 

The officials gave good and sufficient bond, and were un- 
der certain other rigid restrictions. The county surveyor was 
entitled to one or more deputies. The work in Rutherford 
county became so heavy that on more than one occasion two 
county surveyors were required. 

The Constitutional Convention of 1868 included the 
county surveyor in the Constitution as a required officer, but 
d:d not mention entry taker. 

The duties of the county surveyor were somewhat chang- 
ed, making that official more of a court referee than a public 
surveyor. The acreage of public and vacant lands diminish- 
ed, until by 1870 only a few acres remained. Since 1868 the 
office of county surveyor has not been a remunerative one, 
and finally, in 1920 the political parties ceased nominating a 
man for the position. 


County Surveyors 


October: 1779—October:3. 796. eas Timothy Riggs 
October '1796——Janviary 179% si 28 | oe ee David Dickey 
January LiSi—January 18360 2 ee Francis Alexander 
January 1886—February 1842 Francis Alexander, 
John Koone 

February 1842—February 1845 .........__.__. Francis Alexander, 
Joseph Whitesides 

Iebruary 1845—August 1865 ________.....____. Joseph Whitesides 
August 1865—September 1870 A. J. Scoggins 
September 1870—December 1876 .....____....._.. W. P. Watson 
December 1876—December 1880 ________....._- Caleb W. Watkins 
December 1880—December 1882 _____.._-_--_-____- J. H. Wood 
December 1882—May 1888 ....-020.2. A. B. Martin 
May 1883—December 1886 __...--_-.------ J. W. Davis 
December 1886—December 1890 _____.2_....._- Caleb W. Watkins 
December 1890—-December 1892 _____w--_-- A. B. Martin 
December 1892—-December 1894 _______.-.. C. W. Watkins 
December 1894—December 1896 ____.__.-__.....__- John M. Allen 
December 1896—December 1900 —___.....---.---_ Lee W. Lynch 
December 1900—December 1902 ___.._.__.____.____ C. W. Watkins 
December 1902—September 1906 ___-.-._.__ Lee W. Lynch 
September 1906—December 1912 __.__.__.____. Marion G. Crow 
December 1912—-December 1919 —__.....- (None Elected) 
December 1919—December 1921 ____._._....._-____ J. T. Justice 

Entry Takers 

October 1779—January 1781 __....................... David Miller 
January 1781—January 1786 __..-..--.- Jonathan Hampton 
January 1786—January 1804 _..-- David Miller 
January 1804—January 1827 __.... John Lewis 


January 1827-—July 1884 vo a ee ee Jacob Michael 
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OURS SBS Be als 8 Ag B42 eR a Garland Dickerson 
July 1356-——AUSUSL 1838) Theodoric F. Birchett 
August 1888—February 1859... Garland Dickerson 
February 1859—February 1861 ___..........__...__..... A. M. Page 
February 1861—February 1862 _......._..___ Edward Toms 
February 1862—March 1864 __......______......... Elias Carrier 
March 1864—September 1864... John M. Allen, Jr. 
September 1864—March 1866 ____.........--__ Robert W. Logan 
March 1eOG-—AUCUSL L868 ee W. B. Wilson 


A CONGRESSIONAL LETTER OF 1837 


Western North Carolina was greatly disturbed over 
the. Cheroke Indian question in 1887. So much so that 
pressure was brought to bear on federal authorities, and 
Congress *he next year authorized their removal to the 
west. ) 

Newspapers devoted considerable space to the 
problem. The Government undertook to remove the Ind- 
ians, but only partially succeeded. Many of them remain 
today on the Qualla Reservation in Graham and Swain 
counties. 

Among those urging their removal was Congress- 
men James Graham, of Rutherfordton, who wroie a letter 
to the editors of the Carolina Gazette of Rutherfordton. 
The letter was published in the issue of August 16, 1837. 

Congressman Graham, one of Rutherford county’s 
four representatives in the United States Congress, was 
born in Lincoln county January 7, 1798. He pursued 
classical studies and was graduated from the University 
of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, in the class of 1814. 
We studied law and was admitted to the bar in Ruther- 
ford county in 1818 and began his practice there that 
year. He moved to Rutherford county when twenty-two 
years of age and was a member of the House of Commons 
from Rutherford in 1822, 1823, 1824, 1828 and 1829. 
He was elected to the twenty-third Congress (March 
4, 1883-March 8, 1835). He presented his credentials as 
a member-elect to the twenty-fourth Congress and ser- 
ved from March 4, 1835 to March 29, 1836, when the 
seat was declared vacant, on account of irregularities in 
the election, but he was subsequently re-elected to the 
same Congress. He was reelected to the twenty-fifth, 
wenty-sixth and twenty-seventh Congresses, and served 
from December 5, 1836 to March 8, 1848. He was an un- 
successful candidate for re-election in 1842 to the twen- 
ty-eighth Congress but was elected to the twenty-ninth 
Congress (March 4, 1845-March 8, 1847) on the Whig 
ticket. He was not a candidate to succeed himself, but 
retired to engage in agricultural pursuits on his farm 
near Rutherfordton. He died in Rutherford county Sep- 
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tember 25, 1851, aged 58, and was buried near Lincoln- 
ton. He was a son of General Joseph Graham and a 
brother of William Alexander Graham, United States 
Senator in the twenty-sixth Congress, and later Governor 
of North Carolina. 

Becoming alarmed over the Indian problem, Con- 
gressman Graham addressed the following “communica- 
tion” to W. E. Mills and Weldon Hall, editors of The 
Carolina Gazette. It was published on the editorial page 
under the title of “Cherokee Indians in North Carolina.” 

“T have just received a letter from a highly re- 
spectable citizen of Macon county, on Valley River, in- 
forming me the Cherokee Indians are brooding upon mis- 
chief, if not bent on bloodshed. The communication states, 
the Indians are determined not to leave the bounds of 
North Carolina, till forced away by power. This I know 
by talking with them, as I am acquainted with them, 
and have an opportunity of conversing with them every 
day on the subject. Sir, there ought to be two or more 
companies stationed on the head of Valley River, as it is 
sixteen miles from here to Fort Butler, and about twenty 
miles to the settlement on the Franklin side of the moun- 
tain, the most dense part of the Nation, and there are a 
great many of them that are councilling and dancing as 
many as three nights in the week. There ought to be 
something done, as these parts are somewhat remote and 
in a weak situation of defence. These things I would 
make known to the proper officer, but I am unacquaint- 
ed with him and feel that it should be known for the 
good of the public, as evil consequences may grow out of 
the affair yet, before it is finally settled. Sir, I feel that 
the cause of North Carolina has been treated with cool- 
ness (indifference), and at the same time, I cannot tell 
where the blame is. One thing I do know, that is; if any 
of our wives, or auy of our children sustains damage by 
neglect on the part of our Executives, either of the 
Union or State, we will disown them as American Citi- 
zens. 

“This is the language of a patriot citizen addressed 
to me, and anxiously inquiring to whom are the people 
in the wilderness and on the frontier of North Carolina 
to look for protection. For the information and satisfac- 
tion of all concerned, I state the following facts: During 
the last winter, after the treaty was made with the Chero- 
kee Indians, by which they sold their lands, and agreed 
to remove west of the Mississippi River; and while the 
tragical scenes of the Indian War in Florida was desolat- 
ing that territory, I anticipated similar scenes nearer 
home upon our own borders: and therefore, I wrote and 
addressed a letter to the President of the United States 
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on that subject, a covy or which is hereto subjoined. I 
have never received any answer to that letter. Mr. Har- 
ris, the chief Clerk in the War Department, (last winter 
there being no regular Secretary of War) informed me 
in a conversation, that Gen. Wool, the commanding officer 
stationed among the Cherokee Indians, had instructions 
and full power to call on any State adjoining the Indians, 
for militia or State troops to protect the fronier and en- 
force the treaty. 

“According to that impression, when last at Macon, 
Haywood, Yancey and Buncombe Courts, I addressed the 
people in public speeches, and proposed that each of these 
counties should raise one volunteer company, and report 
themselves forthwith to the Governor of our State and 
Gen. Wool; and inform them of their willingness and read- 
iness to muster into the public service whenever needed 
to go amongst or against the Cherekee Indians. It affords 
me great pleasure to say, that in each county where this 
proposition was made, that high-souled-spirit of patriot- 
ism which dwells among the Blue Mountains of North 
Carolina, where the sharp crack of the rifle in the 
woods is more familiar than the soft notes of the Piano 
in the parlor; where every man’s a man (and not a fash- 
ionable insect called a Dandy) came to the standard of 
the State, immediately enrolled themselves and formed 
four volunteer companies. On the first week of last July, 
being at Buncombe court in Asheville, I wrote a letter 
addressed to Gen. Wool and Col. Lindsay, said then to be 
in the Cherokee Nation; informing them that the four 
western counties in North Carolina were volunteering 
and forming four companies to go among and against 
the Cherokee Indians, and if need be, guard them to 
that portion of the country west of Arkansas; and said 
troops would serve one year if necessary, under a regular 
officer of the United States. To this letter too, I have re- 
ceived no answer. I sincerely regret that the Executive 
eye Should overlook, or disregard the critical condition 
of the White settlements, among and upon the frontier 
of North Carolina. A present ready help of three or four 
efficient companies might and probably would prevent 
bloodshed and war, cause a speedy removal of the Ind- 
lans, and a peaceable execution of the treaty. If the 
United States Government had had a few troops stationed 
among the Seminole Indians in Florida when they. promis- 
ed by treaty to remove, we would have saved the shedding 
of much innocent blood, and the lavish expenditure of 
some millions of dollars in a protracted war. The treach- 
ery of former Indian promises, should admonish us to 
look with an eagle‘s eye to the future. I feel conscious of 
having endeavored to discharge my duty in this whole af- 
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fair in good season, and if other agents of the Government 
have omitted to perform theirs, I hope their dereliction 
of duty may not be imputed to me. I would still advise the 
four volunteer companies to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to obey the orders of the Government in defending 
the frontier of the State against any hostile indications 
of the Cherokee Indians. 

“The freemen of North Carolina are willing, ready 
and anxious at all times to defend their own State; and 
we cannot perceive how it is that Federal officers tres- 
pass upon our soil, by introducing and quartering upon 
us the militia of other states. 

“It will afford me great pleasure to aid and Co- 
operate with the people of Macon, on securing the peace 
of the Cherokee country to the White settlements, and 
guarding and watching the Indians by North Carolina 
troops, until they are removed West of the Mississippi 
River.” 

“James Graham. Rutherfordton, Aug. 8, 1837.” 
“Washington, February 17, 1837 

“To His Excellency, the President of the United 
States: 

“Sir: I am informed by a gentleman of high re- 
spectability in my district, that the troops now stationed 
in the western part of the State of North Carolina among 
the Cherokee Indians will be removed from that service in 
July next: and as there is much dissatisfaction among 
the Indians, it is apprehended by the White people in that 
quarter that they may and probably will commit some 
violent outrages whenever withdrawn. I therefore re- 
spectfully propose and ask you to issue an order by which 
a portion of the Militia of the Western part of North 
Carolina may be called into public service in July next, 
and stationed among the Cherokee Indians in the limits 
of North Carolina, to guard and protect the rights of 
the White people in that section of the country, and here- 
by check in the bud all and every appearance of hostile 
indications until Indians are removed. Such action on 
the part of the General Government would give confi- 
dence and security to the White inhabitants in that part 
of the State, prevent bloodshed, and certainly assist in 
removing the Cherokee Indians according to the terms 
of the treaty. No one knows better than yourself how 
many false prophets and false patriots are always clan- 
destinely at work to excite and induce this savage race, 
to unsheath the scalping knife, and crimson the Tomy- 
hawk in the blood of innocent victims. 

“Very Respectfully yours, 
“James Graham, N. C.” 
The events leading to the Cherokee removal is @ 
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long story. The treaty to which Graham refers was signed 
on Dec. 29, 1835, and under its terms the Cherokees 
agreed to surrender their lands and remove west for the 
sum of $5,000,000, plus certain other payments. However, 
the treaty was not agreed to by all of the Cherokee chiefs, 
and many refused to move. 

Through the efforts of Graham and others, the 
militia of Rutherford, Buncombe, Burke, Macon, Ashe, 
Yancey and Wilkes counties was finally mustered into 
federal service in 1888, and assisted General Winfield 
Scott in the removal of the Cherokee to the west. 


BIRTH OF THE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


On September 18, 1918, the present North Carolina 
highway system was born. On that date the Wilmington- 
Charlotte-Asheville Highway association was organized 
at a meeting of road enthusiasts at Rockingham and Col. 
T. L. Kirkpatrick of Charlotte was elected president. 
Members of the executive committee included Col. Kirk- 
patrick, W. A. McGirt, Wilmington; John Everett, Rich- 
mond county; Attorney M. L. Edwards of Rutherfordton, 
Dr. Lucius B. Morse of Chimney Rock and Justice Heriot 
Clarkson of Charlotte, legal advisor to the committee. 

Two years later, through the activities of the Asso- 
ciation, which had met with enthusiastic response in its 
appeals to the citizens, a meeting was called in Raleigh 
which was held on August 20, 1920. Out of this convention 
was formed the Citizens Highway association, which had 
for its definite purpose the advocacy of the passage by 
the General Assembly of $50,000,000 worth of highway 
bonds with which to build a statewide highway system. 

The General Assembly of 1921 provided for the issu- 
ance of bonds and began building the roads, under a 
statewide highway commission, the authority and over- 
sight in building roads being taken from the counties. 

An interesting incident occurred during the legis- 
lative fight over the issuance of the $50,000,000 worth of 
bonds. Governor Cameron Morrison was committed to 
the issuance of bonds, but believed the 100 counties of 
the state should be charged with the responsibility of 
highway building. Another group, led by Dr. Morse and 
Mr. Edwards, advocated establishment of a state wide 
system of highways, independent of the counties and the 
charging of the new highway Commission with the expen- 
diture of the funds. 

The whole highway program was held up for some- 
time, pending an agreement between the Governor and 
the General Assembly as to the mode of expending the 
money. Dr. Morse and Mr. Edwards held several confer- 
ences with Governor Morrison, but seemed unable to 
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change his mina vn local county control of funds. At 
length, after a rather heated session one morning in the 
Governor’s office, Dr. Morse exclaimed: ‘‘Governor, has 
it ever occurred to you that you may be wrong about 
local control?” Governor Morrison replied that it had 
not. Then after a further discussion, he admitted that he 
could be wrong, and agreed to let the Legislature pass 
the bill on a state-wide basis. The act became law shortly 
thereafter, and the state’s first highway money was spent 
by the state. rather than the 100 individual counties. 

Frank Page became North Carolina’s first chairman 
of the state-wide State Highway Commission, and served 
during the state’s peak highway construction years. 

In 1921 there were but 5,500 miles of State Highway 
system, much of which hed only been proposed. By 1931 
North Carolina had 9,500 miles of improved roads. 


It was Page’s administration which undertook the 
task of construction of the highways needed for the 
state’s ever increasing domestic and tourist travel. By 
the end of the fiscal year 1927, $115,000,000 in state 
highway bonds had been authorized. In addition, over 
$11,000,000 in Federal aid had been received. Counties 
and towns had loaned the state about $19,000,000 and 
had actually donated another $11,000,000. 

But the inception of the State Highway did not 
start with Page. The year 1921 is marked as the turning 
point of public sentiment and attitude toward turning 
the highways over to the state rather than continue it as a 
county and town function. Dr. Morse and Mr. Edwards 
may be said to have led the movement in that respect. 


The first State Highway Commission was created in 
1901 and included the Commissioner of Agriculture and 
the State Geologist. They were given power to appoint an 
engineer. 

The first state highway proposed ran from Wilming- 
ton to Charlotte and was the result of an act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly ratified March 3, 1911. Another highway 
soon followed which would run from Beaufort to the 
Tennessee line in Madison county. Payment for construc- 
tion of both these roads was subscribed at $50.00 per 
mile by towns and counties enroute. 

In 1915, the first active State Highway Commission 
was established with Governor Locke Craig acting as 
chairman. Serving as Commissioners were Dr. J. Hyde 
Pratt, Prof. W. C. Riddick, Prof. T. F. Hickerson, Col. 
Benneham Cameron, E. C. Duncan and Guy V. Roberts. 
W.S. Fallis was state highway engineer. The appropria- 
tion was but $10,000 which did not permit any material 
aid from the state for construction purposes. Several of 
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the more prosverous counties began building roads of 
macadam and like materials about that time, paying for 
them out of county funds. 

This same commission. was aiced bv the legislative 
act of 1917 which placed all funds derived from the 
registration of motor vehicles at the disposal of the State 
Highway Commission. The Commission was also given 
the power to disburse and receive any funds appropri- 
ated or donated by counties, towns and individuals. In 
the case of the latter, seventy percent of the expendi- 
ture went to the county from which it was collected. 

When Frank Page took over the cha‘rmanship in 
1919, the General Assembly had also provided for three 
commissioners, J. K. Norfleet, J. E. Cameron and J. G. 
Stikeleather. It was the duty of these men to disburse 
funds secured from motor vehicles taxes for construction 
and maintenance of highways. 

From 1919 to 1921 counties furnished one-fourth 
of the highway construction cost, the state one-fourth and 
the remainder. was supplied from Federal funds. In this 
two-year period approximately 200 miles of improved 
highways were completed at a cost of $2,464,000, and 
650 miles costing an estimated $9,730,000 had been placed 
under construction. Maintenance remained in the hands 
of the counties or towns and the state aided in a super- 
visory capacity. : 

In 1921, along with the $50,000,000 bond issue, the 
Doughton-Connor-Bowie act created a commission com- 
posed of a chairman and nine members with powers 
broader than had ever been given before to a state age- 
ncy. The commission was to take over the 5,500 miles of 
completed and proposed highways and select the best 
routes for connecting county seats and principal towns. 
The bonds were to pay for the construction and main- 
- tenance of all arterial highways, and were to be retired 
with the revenue from license plates and a one-cent tax 
on gasoline. 

In addition to Page who was chairman from 1921 to 
1929, Alex S. Hanes served as acting chairman from Jan- 
uary, 1929, to April of the same year, and was succeeded 
by RB. A. Doughton. Members of the commission for the 
ten-year period included W. A. Hart (died in office), 
Frank C. Kugler, J. E. Cameron (died in office), Claude 
R. Wheatley, W. A. McGirt, John Sprunt Hill, J. Elwood 
Cox, Word H. Wood (resigned), W. C. Wilkerson (died 
in office), James L. McNair, J. C. McBee (resigned), 
A.M. Kistler and J. G. Stikeleather. 

Additional bond issues of $15,000,000 were author- 
ized by the General Assemblies of 1923 and 1925. State 
gasoline tax was raised to three cents in 1923 and anoth- 
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er cent was added in 1825. In 1¥z7 another bond issue of 
$30,000,000 was issued bearing the stipulation that eigh- 
ty percent of the total be expended for county use on 
basis of area, population and mileage. 

Gasoline tax was raised to five cents by the 1929 
legislature allowing for the transfer of local road finan- 
cing burdens from real proverty to gasoline. One cent of 
this was allocated for county aid. 

In 1931 sweeping changes were made by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The commission received its present of- 
ficial name, State Highway and Public Works Commis- 
sion. It was also vested with complete control of all high- 
wavs and public roads within State boundaries. The prison 
department became an important part of the commission’s 
work with all prisoners serving sixty days or more com- 
ing under state jurisdiction. (This was changed in 1933 
to 80 days). 

Two cents of a six-cents levy or six million dollars, 
depending on which figure was higher, was set aside for 
the maintenance of county roads. The new act also made 
it unlawful for any town or county to propose any tax or 
incur any debt for the purpose of construction or main- 
taining roads and bridges. For the first time the state 
was divided into geographical divisions, there being five 
under the 1931 law. A divisional engineer and staff-ad- 
ministered road maintenance and construction group was 
named for each district. KE. B. Jeffries, Greensboro news- 
paper publisher, was appointed chairman. Six commis- 
sioners, James H. Clark, N. L. Stedman (resigned), Le- 
land Kitchin, T. L. Bland, James L. McNair, C. A. Cannon 
and Will W. Neal, served as administrative heads. Leslie 
R. Ames was state highway engineer. 

When E. B. Jeffries resigned the chairmanship in 
1934, after becoming ill, Capus M. Waynick of High 
Point, another newspaperman, was appointed by Gover- 
nor Ehringhaus as chairman. Serving as commissioners 
from 1933 to 1987 were James A. Hardison, Luther A. 
Hodges (resigned), E. F. Allen, Frank W. Miller, Ross 
M. Sigmon, W. C. Woodward and Charles Whedbee. John 
D. Waldrop, state highway engineer, died in office and 
W. Vance Baise, who still holds the post (1948) took 
his place. 

The General Assembly of 1987 created the present 
geographical organization of the commission.. Ten divis- 
ions replaced the five and commissioners were appointed 
from each division by the Governor. Governor Hoey 
chose Frank L. Dunlap as chairman. Mr. Dunlap, from 
Wadesboro, served as assistant director of the budget 
during the Ehringhaus administration. Serving as commis- 
sioners with Dunlap were D. Collin Barnes, E. V. Webb, 
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Robert Grady Johnson (resigned), A. F. Powell, Jr., T. 
Boddie Ward, S. M. Bason, D. B. McCrary, Tom R. Wolfe, 
J. Gordon Hackett, T. Max Watson and E. L. McKee. 

Mr. Watson’s appointment marked the first time in 
the history of the highway department that Rutherford 
county had been recognized. Although two Rutherford 
men took a leading part in the development and forma- 
tion of the department in 1918-21, no Rutherford man 
had served in any official capacity with the commission. 

Frank Dunlap died in office and D. B.McCrary served 
as acting chairman from February, 1941, until May of that 
year, when L. Ben Prince of Hendersonville was appoint- 
ed chairman. Serving with Prince on the Commission, ap- 
pointed by Governor J. M. Broughton in May, 1941, 
were Carroll L. Wilson, E. G. Flannagan, Dr. G. V. Good- 
ing, John Hackney. G. W. Kane, D. B. McCrary, Tom 
R. Wolfe, V. D. Guire, T. Max Watson, and Percy B. 
Ferebee. T. Boddie Ward, originally on the commission, 
resigned to head the department of motor vehicles. Flan- 
nagan died and was succeeded by John G. Clark. Chair- 
man Prince and Tom Wolfe resigned and entered the 
U. S. Army in 1942, and D. B. McCrary became acting 
chairman and C. A. Cannon succeeded Wolfe. Upon 
McCrary’s resignation, in 1944, Charles A. Ross served 
2s acting chairman until May, 1945. 

In May, 1945, Governor R. Gregg Cherry announced 
the membership of the department, which included sev- 
eral new members. The board was composed of the 
following: 

Merrill Evans, John G. Clark, Dr. G. V. Gooding 
(resigned and succeeded by J. A. Bridger), John Hack- 
ney, George Kane, Dr. Henry Jordon, Ben Douglas, Ray- 
mond Smith, T. Max Watson and John Goode. Mr. Goode 
resigned in December, 1947 and was succeeded by D. 
Reeves Noland of Waynesville. 


BEGINNING OF FOREST CITY 


Forest City, as a political unit, had its beginning 
in 1877 when the community was incorporated as Burnt 
Chimney. As a settled community it had its inception 
many years earlier. Long before 1877 the vicinity boasted 
of several fine farms and farm homes. 

In the days of our youth we were taught in our 
geugraphy classes that growth of communities depended 
largely on transportation, and that settlements sprang up 
where trunk highways intersected. The communities, 
villages, towns and cities of the great west, we were told, 
invariably grew out of settlements formed where buffalo 
trails crossed each other. Later the settlers developed these 
trails into roads, and at the intersections of each settle- 
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ments were made. 

The village of Burnt Chimney grew up under like 
circumstances at cross roads. For a great many years be- 
fore the village was incorporated, the Shelby-Rutherford- 
ton road intersected with a road running north and south, 
roughly with Cherry Mountain street and Depot street, 
with a branch road heading toward Spartanburg. This 
situation made it possible for people of lower Rutherford 
and other sections of the county to travel from the four 
points of the compass and meet at Burnt Chimney. 

The rich, fertile soil and comparative freedom from 
steep hills made the locality a favorite agricultural com- 
munity almost from the birth of the county, and its wide 
fields were occupied by farmers almost from the begin- 
ning of Rutherford county. 

Long before Burnt Chimney was incorporated as a 
village James McArthur built a large home near the cross 
roads. At length, a disastrous fire destroyed the McArthur 
home and left standing a solitary, gaunt blackened chim- 
ney. The cross-roads settlement soon became known far 
and wide as Burnt Chimney settlement. The fabled bird 
phoenix in mythology arose from its ashes and took wings 
defiant of death. So Forest City has arisen in beauty from 
the ruins of Burnt Chimney and the ashes of a later de- 
structive blaze which leveled the city in 1886. 

From the Revolution until after the War Between 
the States the county militia organization played a vital 
part in the life of the people. In one respect the militia 
took the place of the present-day national guard. The 
militia system served also as a political unit. Instead of 
townships, as we now have, the county was divided into 
districts called “companies”, each ‘‘company” represent- 
ing one or more military units. The “company” boundaries 
were not permanent, and they ordinarily carried the name 
of the current commanding officer. These local companies 
of militia met frequently at some central point within 
their “company” bounds and held muster. Once each 
year all companies of the county assembled at the county- 
seat for a general muster. 

Burnt Chimney had long been a local muster ground, 
prior to the War between the States. The central location 
within the neighborhood and within company bounds, the 
level ground and easy accessibility made it an ideal place 
for such purpose. Therefore, Burnt Chimney became the 
assembling point for the local company and the monthly 
and quarterly militia musters were staged on the ground 
where later a thriving city was to grow up. This circum- 
stance served to give the community an impetus for de- 
velopment. When the clouds of war of 1861-65 gathered, 
Burnt Chimney became the official muster ground for the 
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Burnt Chimney Volunteers. « name assumed by the local 
existing militia company. This company, composed orig- 
inally of 125 men, drawn from present Cool Springs town- 
ship, later became Company D, 16th North Carolina regi- 
ment of volunteers. This company was originally com- 
manded by Captain Herbert D. Lee. Later J. M. Kilpat- 
rick and A. A. McKinney served as captains. There was 
sharp rivalry between this company and the Rutherford- 
ton militia company, known as the Rutherfordton Volun- 
teers, which later became Company G, 16th Regiment of 
volunteers. Both companies offered their services to the 
Confederacy and were accepted. A race ensued for the 
honor of being the first,to leave the county. Burnt Chimney 
Volunteers won, leaving the county on May 1, 1861. How- 
ever their Rutherfordton rivals left only two days later— 
on May 38, 1861. 

After the Burnt Chimney Volunteers left, steps 
were immediately taken to organize another company of 
volunteers. Capt. J. B. Eaves recruited company I, 50th 
Regiment, N. C. volunteers, a company made up most- 
ly of Cool Springs township men. This company received 
the greater part of its military training under Capt. Eaves. 
at the Burnt Chimney muster ground. This company was 
recruited in the Spring and early summer of 1862, and 
about June entered the service of the Confederacy. 

Following the war the men who were left returned 
to their homes and started the long, disheartening task 
of reconstruction. The Burnt Chimney community contin- 
ued to develop. On January 25, 1869, the Federal govern- 
ment heeded the request of a large group of the citizens 
of the area and established a postoffice under the name 
of Burnt Chimney. The community heretofore had been 
served, since 1837, by the Webb’s Ford postoffice, on the 
old Shelby-Rutherfordton road, about a mile from Forest 
City on the river. The growing community, and the dis- 
tance to Webb’s Ford, made the establishment of a Burnt 
Chimney office imperative. 

By 1875 a small village had grown up around the 
old cross-roads muster ground. A year later Michael H. 
Justice and David Beam were elected to the senate and 
house respectively, and they were petitioned to pass an 
act incorporating Burnt Chimney. Accordingly, the follow- 
ing act was passed: 

“An Act to Incorporate the Town of Burnt Chim- 
ney, in the County of Rutherford. 

“Section 1 —- The General Assembly of North Car- 
olina do enact, That the town of Burnt Chimney, in the 
County of Rutherford be, and the same is hereby incorpor- 
ated by the name and style of Burnt Chimney, and shall 
be subject to all the provisions contained in Chapter one 
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hundred and eleven (111) of Battle’s Revisal, not incon- 
sistent with this act. 

“Section 2 — The corporate limits of said town 
shall be as follows: Beginning at the junction of the 
Island Ford Road with the Shelby road in said town, and 
running one-half mile in each direction, north, south, east 
and west making said point the center of a square mile, 
and making the limits of said town one mile square. 

“Section 3 — Until officers shall be elected, as 
hereinafter provided, the government of the said town 
shall be vested in the following named mayor and com- 
missioners, to-wit: Mayor, G. EB. Young; Commissioners, 
R. M. Harrill. J. B. Blanton and A. H. McDaniel; Mar- 
shal, W. W. Jackson. 

‘Section 4 — An election shall be held on the first 
Monday in May, one thousand eight hundred and seven- 
ty-seven, and each successive year thereafter, for a may- 
or, five commissioners and a marshal; and persons living 
within the corporate limits of said town, and qualified to 
vote for members of the General Assembly, shall be 
deemed electors for said town, said elections to be held 
by the authorities in the manner prescribed in chapter 
one hundred and eleven (111) Battle’s Revisal. 

‘Section 5 — For the good government of said 
town, the said officers, and their.successors, shall have 
all the powers, rights and privileges, and exercise the 
jurisdiction, and be governed by the rules, and subject to 
the same pains and penalties for neglect of duty, con- 
ferred or inflicted upon mayors, commissioners and mar- 
shals of incorporated towns, by chapter one hundred and 
eleven (111) Battle’s Revisal. 

‘Section 6 — This act shall be in force from and 
after its ratification. 

‘Ratified the 27th day of February, A. D. 1877.” 

The first residents of Burnt Chimney, when the 
town was incorporated in 1877, were Dr. G. EK. Young, 
Dr. T. C. Lovelace, Rev. J. H. Yarborough, A. H. McDan- 
iel, John Blanton, John B. Harrill, Alfred Harrill, Thom- 
as Wilkins, Amos McBrayer, Matt McBrayer, Wallace 
Jackson. There were only five or six wooden buildings in 
the business section of the town, none of which are stand- 
ing today. Most of them were destroyed in a fire which 
swept the city in 1886, destroying the major portion of 
the town which was located on the south side of the pres- 
ent square and around Government Square. 

Records show that John Bostic built the first 
dwelling in town. A. H. McDaniel, John Blanton and 
R. M. Harrill laid off the first streets after the town was 
incorporated. They were divided as to their opinion on 
the width of the streets, some wanting streets forty feet 
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wide and some sixty feet wide. However, the three men 
compromised and the streets were made fifty feet wide 

Only three homes are standing in the city today 
which were here when the city was first incorporated. 
Thev are the old Padgett home on East Main street, the 
old Yarborough house and the Panola Logan house on 
West Main street. 

Burnt Chimney Academy was built in 1874. The 
house was 80 x 45 feet in dimensions and was one story 
-high. It stood on site of the present high school build- 
ing. Rev. C. B. Justice, Housen Harrill, Thomas Wilkins, 
J. W. Davis and George Bostic were the first board of 
trustees. The first session of the school was held in 1874, 
with the school in charge of Rev. J. H. Yarborough and 
Prof. Bert H. Bridges. 

As the village of Burnt Chimney continued to de- 
velop, and some of its far-sighted residents envisioned 
the day when it would become the metropolis of Ruther- 
ford county, the name became obnoxious, or at least 
lacked the dignity preferred for a town. On February 
27, 1882, in response to a petition of the residents, the 
federal government changed the name of the postoffice 
to Forest City. It was not until five years later, however, 
that the name of the village was changed to conform to 
the postoffice designation. By Chapter 244, Public Laws 
of North Carolina, ratified March 7, 1887, the North 
Carolina General Assembly formally made this change. 
From that date forward the name has been Forest City, 
both for the postoffice and town. After another genera- 
tion grew up, however, it was the custom in some parts 
of the county to refer to Forest City as Burnt Chimney, 
using the old name as a term of reproach. 

The first Federal census was taken in 1880, and 
showed that the village had a population of 110 people. 

Forest City’s first newspaper was established in 
1885. It was destroyed in 1886, in a conflagration which 
burned the greater part of the business section of the 
village as it existed at that time. 

Perhaps the two greatest developments which took 
place in Forest City, and gave it the impetus toward be- 
coming the metropolis of Rutherford county, were the 
coming of the railroads and the building of the Florence 
Mill. 

The old Wilmington, Charlotte and Rutherford rail- 
road, later the Carolina Central and now the Seaboard, 
was completed to Forest City about 1887, and the line was 
extended to Champton in April 1887. The depot at 
Champton stood near where the present Harris Brothers 
Oil Company plant is now located, on Highway No. 74, 
midway between Forest City and Spindale. A “Y”’ turn- 
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table was built in the woods across the road and extended 
up to the present site of Mrs. J. D. Ledbetter’s home sand 
opposite Radio Station WBBO. 

Construction of the road was under way as early 
as 1856, with Asheville as the ultimate terminal, and was 
one of the state’s east-to-west trunk lines, which figured 
so prominently in the controversy of internal improve- 
ments. Rights-of-way in Rutherford county were also 
secured as early as 1856. The road was built largely with 
private funds, supplemented by county and state aid. 
Short stretches of road were completed, in order to guard 
against stretching out the work and then having no funds 
to complete the work already planned. 

Some grading of the road bed was done in the 
county before the War Between the States. Negro slaves, 
using wheelbarrows, did the grading. The construction 
was completed to Cherryville during the War, and that 
was as far as trains could come during the sixties. After 
the war part of the original survey in the county was 
changed. Just above Forest City at the old Trout place, 
may yet be seen the fill and cut, graded by slaves before 
1860, and abandoned when work was resumed in 1886. 

The Southern Railway was constructed a few years 
later. It was originally chartered in South Carolina in 
1878 under the name of Georgetown and North Carolina 
Narrow Gauge Railroad Company, and after many chang- 
es in name, consolidations and reorganizations it eventu- 
ally became the “three C’s” and later the Southern. The 
line from Camden, S. C. to Marion, N. C. was opened for 
operation in 1890. 

Work on the C. C. & O. began in 1905, and right- 
of-way was procured in Rutherford county in 1906-08. 
The line was completed to Spartanburg in 1909. 

The coming of these railroads did much to develop 
the city and county. They afforded a much needed trans- 
portation system and brought the outside world to Forest 
City’s door. 

The first train to come into Forest City was an oc- 
casion of much rejoicing. Advertised several days pre- 
viously, a huge crowd was on hand to welcome the first 
train crew which brought a train into the city. The event 
was made an all day celebration. 

The Forest City Cotton Mill was started in 1890. After 
operating about five years it failed and its doors closed. 

R. R. Haynes and S. B. Tanner in 1897 completed con- 
struction of the Florence Mill in Forest City. This plant was 
equipped with 12,200 spindles, and afforded employment to 2 
large number of people. The building of this mill was respon- 
sible for giving the city its first big boost in population. 
Shortly after the building of the mill and the completion of 
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the mill village, a large number of people moved in to operate 
the mill machinery. Others, residing at other points in the 
county, moved to Forest City to secure employment at the 
now plant. The influx of people is noticeable in the popula- 
tion gain shown by the census of 1900 over that of 1890. The 
mill was responsible for lifting Forest City out of the village 
class, insofar as population increase was concerned. The grow- 
th in number of people was the incentive for an extensive 
building program in the business section, and the opening of 
a number of new business houses. Down through the years 
since that date the mill has been one of the largest taxpayers 
in the county, and its employees have constituted a fine type 
of citizenship for the town. 

The city’s first bank was organized in June, 1904, at an 
organization meeting held in the home of Dr. G. E. Young, 
with the following men present: Dr. Young, Ed Thompson, 
'T, P. Reynolds, W. \V. Hicks, C. C. Moore, Dr. G. P. Reid, Lee 
W. Lynch, R. P. Taylor, J. F. Alexander, of Forest City; E. L. 
Gaston, J. G. Neal and J. D. Ledbetter of Marion. The bank 
was capitalized at $12,000, and was named the First Nationa! 
Bank of Forest City. Dr. Young was elected president and 
fr. P. Reynolds, vice-president, with those two men and the 
following as the first board of directors: S. B. Tanner, Dr. 
Gcorge P. Reid, Ed Thompson, EK. L. Gaston, J. D. Ledbetter, 
J. W. Streetman and T. F. Wrenn. 

This bank served Forest City’s financial needs until 
1915, when the Farmers Bank and Trust Company was organ- 
jzed in Forest City by J. H. Thomas and associates. On Feb. 
2, 1915, the new bank opened with a capital stock of $40,000. 
Late in the same year it consolidated with the First National 
Bank and the stock was increased to $75,000. This move gave 
the city one good, strong bank. In January, 1919, the stock 
wes increased to $100,000. The Farmers Bank and Trust Co. 
continued to be one of the state’s leading banks, and contribu- 
ted much to Rutheford county and the community until it 
closed in February, 1930, along with thousands of other banks 
ever the nation, 

The National Bank of Forest City was formally organ- 
jzed Sept. 25, 1923, at which time the following officers and 
directors were elected: J. D. Ledbetter, president; W. S. 
Moss, vice-president ; M. W. Harriss, cashier; J. D. Ledbetter, 
W.S. Moss, J. J. Reinhardt, W. L. Horn, F. B. Harrill, A. B. 
Price, M. W. Harriss, P. T. Reinhardt, B. C. Horn, F. E. Webb 
directors. The bank was capitalized at $65,000. It opened 
for business on November 15, 1923. After a successful period 
of business, the directors voted to consolidate with the Far- 
mers Bank and Trust Company, and the merger took place on 
June 30, 1926. 
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On February 4, 1930, the Farmers Bank and Trust Co.. 
and its branches, along with all of Rutherford county’s banks 
except three, closed their doors. This was brought about by 
she nation-wide panic and depression, which caused thousands 
of banking institutions to close. To relieve the urgent de- 
mand for banking facilities, the Union Trust Company, of 
Shelby, opened a branch bank in the city on February 17, 
1930, which is being operated today. 

The First National Bank of Forest City opened Novem- 
ber 10, 1930, with W. S. Moss, president; T. R. Padgett and 
John Dalton, vice-presidents; G. B. Harrill, cashier ; directors: 
G. B. Harrill, John Dalton, Dr. W. C. Bostic, Sr., G. C. Mc- 
Daniel, T. R. Padgett, D. F. Beachboard, B. C. Horn, W. 8. 
Moss, G. H. Blanton, C. E. Alcock and H. F. Little, Jr. The 
bank closed out its business in May and June, 1931, and closed 
its doors. 

The First Industrial Bank was organized at Rutherford- 
ton in June, 1928. W. W. Hicks, pioneer banker of Ruther- 
ford county, became president. In July, 1935, Mr. Hicks or- 
ganized the First Industrial Bank of Forest City, as a branch 
of the Rutherfordton bank. In 1942 the State Banking Com- 
mission granted both of these banks privileges of becoming 
commercial banks and conducting commercial banking. The 
name was changed to the Security Bank and Trust Company, 
and the institution opened for general commercial banking 
on July 1st, 1942. The officers were W. W. Hicks, president ; 
Oscar J. Mooneyham, vice-president; David Lindsay, vice- 
president; W. W. Hoy, cashier of the Rutherfordton branch 
and M. R. Reed, cashier of the Forest City branch. The di- 
rectors were T. R. Padgett, S. A. Summey, Fannie H. Hicks, 
M. G. Johnson, Oscar J. Mooneyham, David Lindsay, W. W. 
Hoy, M. R. Reed, W. W. Hicks. The new institution started 
off with $55,000 paid in capital, $27,500 surplus and $16,000 
undivided profits. 


The Forest City Telephone Co. was chartered in the 
summer of 1901, and a telephone system was installed shortly 
afterwards, giving the village its first telephones. The in- 
corporators of the company were J. N. Moore, C. R. Simmons, 
W. W. Poole, Dr. G. E. Young, McD. Harris, J. C. Head, E. J. 
Barnett, J. F. Alexander, M. C. Padgett, Lee W. Lynch, J. C. 
Green, A. J. Whisnant, C. J. Young, C. R. Moore, T. L. Sand- 
ers, H. L. Hyder, J. B. Long, W. T. Long, L. A. Moore, Ed 
Thompson, S. B. Tanner, “and such others as may associate 
themselves with them.” The capital stock was $1,625, “with 
privilege to increase to $10,000 divided into par shares of $25. 
each.”” The general purpose of the corporation was to “con- 
struct and operate a telephone system” for Forest City. 
(Rutherfordton Tribune, July 18, 1901). | 


FOREST CITY HISTORY 


The following news item appeared in The Rutherforaton 
Star and Record, published at Rutherfordton on June 6, 1874. 
The name “Burnt Chimney Academy” and “Cool Spring 
Academy” were used interchangeably and referred to the 
same instituticn: 

Cool Spring Academy 

“We attended an educational meeting at the above na- 
med academy, last Thursday. 

“The Citizens of Cool Spring, and vicinity, have erected 
a large and commodious house for the purpose of establishing 
a high school. The house is 80 x 45 ft., and one story high. 
Rev. C. B. Justice, Housen Harrill, Thos. Wilkins, J. W. Davis, 
and George Bostick, were elected Trustees. 

“Speeches in the interest of education were made by L. F’. 
Churchill Esq., M. H. Justice, Esq., and Rev. C. B. Justice. 

“The citizens had a good dinner prepared for and pre- 
sent at the meeting, and to which ample justice was done by 
the crowd. 

“We learn that the trustees are in correspondence with 
Dr. Lewis, and hope to obtain his services as principal of the 
school, but in case they do not get him they expect to try and 
obtain the services of some other good man. 

“Mr. Robt Harrill who owns the lands adjoining the aca- 
demy is selling lots to those who desire to build, at low rates, 
and we shall not be surprised to see a considerable village 
built up at Cool Spring. We are glad to see the move, and 
hope success will crown the school.” | 

The following appeared as a paid advertisement in The 
Rutherfordton Star & Record December 26, 1874, and for a 
number of weeks thereafter : 

Burnt Chimrey Academy 

“The Spring Term of Burnt Chimney Academy will com- 
mence on the 4th day of January, 1875, under the direct 
charge of Rev. J. H. Yarboro and B. H. Bridges. No pains will 
be spared on part of the Teachers to make the School a suc- 
cess. 

“Tyition will range from $7.50 to $18.00 per session ac- 
cording to grade of studies. 

“Board can be obtained in good families as low as can be 
afforded. 

“Students can be prepared for College at this Academy 
as cheap as at any other School in the State. 

“For particulars apply to J. H. Yarboro or B. H. Bridges, 
Burut Chimney, N. C.?’ 

Postmasters 

The postoffice was established January 25, 1869, as 

Burnt Chimney, N. C. On February 27, 1882, the Postoffice 
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Department changed the name to Forest GityONvG: The fol- 
lowing have served as postmasters, the first date being the 
date on which they were commissioned: 

January 25, 1869—Martin J. Harrill. 

June 11, 1877—-Thomas W. Jackson. 

July 14, 1881—John B. Harrill. 

June 25, 1883—William B. Suttle. 

January 19, 1885—Harvey S. Taylor. 

September 5, 1887—William J. Helton. 

April 10, 1889----William B. Suttle. 

October 6, 1890—C. L. Tate. 

March 24, 1892—William T. Long. 

May 22, 1893—Mrs. Sara J. Davis. 

September 11, 1897—William T. Long. 

March 26, 1901—Hoyt H. Haves. 

June 25, 1903—-Robert K. Hollifield. 

August 7, 1905-—M. M. McCurry. 

March 11, 1914—wWilliam C. Blanton. 

January 10, 1923—Rufus W. Carswell. 

June 10, 1924—.M. M. McCurry. 

May 27, 1929—Thomas T. Long. 

February 1, 1984—V. T. Davis. 

Population Figures 

Forest City’s first Federal Census was taken in 1880. In 
that year there were 110 people residing in the city. The 1899 
census showed 419 people; 1900 census 1,090; the 1910 census, 
1,592 people; 1920 census, 2,312; 1930 census, 4,063 people 
and 1940 census, 5,036. In 1900 Forest City became the me- 
tropolis of Rutherford county, and has held that distinction 
since. In 1900 Rutherfordton, the nearest contender, had 880 
people; in 1910, 1,062 people; in 1920, 1,693 people; 1930 cen- 
sus showed 2,020 people and 1940 census, 2,326 residents. 

Of the 486 incerporated cities and towns in North Caro- 
lina, Forest City ranks 45th in point of population, according 
ta the 1940 census, there being 44 other towns and cities with 
a population greater than Forest City. ‘So, down the years 
Forest City has slowly but steadily and surely forged her way 
upward from the shadows of obscurity into the ranks of the 
busy, active, energetic towns of the state. 

Water and Light Plant 

The North Carolina General Assembly, session of 1909, 
passed a local act providing for a board of governors to make 
provisions and let contract for a water and electric light 
plant. The same act named Dr. G. E. Young, W. W. Hicks 
and R. K. Hollifield to the board. 

Accordingly, the board executed a contract with J. C. 
Cook for installing water works and electric lighting plant for 
the town. The contract was signed on January 22, 1910. Work 
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was immediately started on both projects. Electric lights 
were turned on along the streets for the first time on Satur- 
day afternoon, June 4, 1910, at 4:15 o’clock, and the town was 
lighted that night. Water was turned into the city tank on 
Friday, June 24, 1910, giving the city its first water system. 

Prior to that, the city’s only source of water had been 
from individual wells, with a public well on the square. Kero- 
sene lamps furnished illumination in the homes, and the 
streets were unlighted. 


FOREST CITY HISTORY 


J. C. Green, for several years a business ieader, mayor 
and newspaper ‘publisher in Forest City came to town in Jan- 
uary, 1887. “I arrived in Forest City by horse and buggy, 
and it required four days for me to negotiate 150 miles,” says 
Mr. Green. Inquiring in upper Cleveland for directions to 
Forest City, Mr. Green was told by a man of whom he inquir- 
ed that he had never heard of such place, and suggested that 
he might be looking for a place called Burnt Chimney, which 
proved correct. Continuing, Mr. Green says: 

“Previous to this date, Rutherford county had no rail- 
road facilities, and all produce, cotton and merchandise was 
hauled to and from Spartanburg and Shelby. At this date the 
Seaboard Air Line (C. C. division) extended the line from 
Shelby to Capt. J. B. Haves place, and after some montas 
continued on to Rutherfordton. 

“Due to existing conditions, farming was the only in- 
dustry in Rutherford, save a few saw mills and necessary cot- 
ton gins to meet necessities of the farmers. 

“Only one church building was in Forest City, located 
near the cemetery, being the old Cool Springs Baptist church. 
The pastor was Rev. T. Bright. 

“Forest City’s mail facilities consisted of two star rou- 
tes, one from Spartanburg and one from Shelby, each making 
six round trips per week. One Brown Harvey was the carrier 
from Spartanburg, generally making his trips on horse back. 
The Shelby carrier stopped at Forest City, and the last six 
miles to Rutherfordton was completed by an old darkey, Levi 
Hamilton, well-known by practically everyone in the entire 
section. Uncle Levi left the Forest City office after dark, re- 
turning before day the next morning. He carried the mail on a 
very small donkey named Kate. He had strapped to his shoul- 
ders a large trumpet which he blew to notify his two munici- 
palities he was about to arrive with Uncle Sam’s mail. While 
Uncle Levi waited for “Silly” Stough to make ready the mail 
for Rutherfordton, the mischievous youngsters would run 
with speed, lighting on the back of Levi’s faithful Kate. 

“Uncle Levi believed himself to be well versed in the 
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scriptures, and claimea tne pottage usea In the Jacob-Esau 
birthright narrative, was nothing but “our ordinary part- 
ridge’—just ordinary quail, and that all traveling peddlers, 
were “posterphees.’ He offered for publication in the Forest 
City Ledger scriptural contributions, but I believe they were 
rejected. 

“Tn early summer of the year first mentioned the “Bos- 
ton’? Railroad (now Southern) finished the road from Blacks- 
burg to Rutherfordton, and with two railroads in the county, 
her citizens first saw the light of a new day. 

“Some eighteen months later, Capt. S. B. Tanner began 
to clear the land for building of Henrietta Mills, the first ma- 
jor industry for Rutherford county and the rapid textile de-~ 
velopment ensued.” 

B. Arp Lowrance, native of Forest City, but now a Char- 
lotte publisher, writes: 

“One old newspaper which I prize very highly is a copy 
of The Enquirer published at Forest City, and dated April 13, 
1899. In this issue isa map of Forest City, showing the 
streets and location of all buildings at that time, together 
with a considerable write-up under the heading: ‘Forest City, 
Past, Present, Future.”’ The sub-heading for the article is: 
“Brief History of ‘The City of the South,’ Her Business and 
People,” and in part is as follows: “This article is intended to 
te a peep behind the curtain of time that has relegated Burnt 
Chimney to oblivion; a brief history of our thriving little 
town as it now is, and a glance at the future. No authentic 
historical facts of the section are known to exist but for about 
thirty years Uncle Sam has had the spot on the map and kept 
up a postoffice here, which, until about seventeen years ago, 
was known as Burnt Chimney, the title being derived from 
tne old brick chimney, the last part of the McArthur home- 
stead, which stood, as near as can be ascertained, on the spot 
now occupied by ‘Squire Frank Moore’s store building, and 
directly opposite the Enquirer office. 

“The postoffice was ‘kept’ in the building on West Main 
street now used as a dwelling house by J. P. Francis and fam- 
ily, and was presided over at different periods by such 
staunch old citizens as M. J. Harrill, R. M. Harrill and others. 

“The first institution of learning—the Academy—was 
founded early in the 70’s and was incorporated soon after. To 
this school which is still doing business at the old stand must 
be attributed much of the good that has befallen the commu- 
nity. Rev. J. H. Yarboro was the first master at the academy 
and the sound and thorough manner in which he taught the 
youth of the time is now evidenced by the small army of busi- 
ness men of this ana other sections who were under his care. 

“Burnt Chimney was incorporated by the legislature in 
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1876-7 and in 1887, by a special act of legislature, the name 
was changed to Forest City. 

“One general store met the requirements of the place 
for many years. Jim Alley was the first merchant to locate 
here. The building he occupied is now the L of the Yarboro 
residence on West Main street. R. M. Harrill was the next 
to embark on the ses of trade. R. H. McBrayer & Son were 
in business shortly after, and in 1869-70 J. B. Blanton, G. E. 
Young and Amos McBrayer put up a little frame building 
near the public square and begun business. This business 
was burned some years later and afterwards two or three 
new business buildings were erected. 

“Tn 1890 the Forest City Cotton Mill was organized and 
built but failed about five years later. Then the Florence 
Mills was built and has been operated with success until to- 
day. The town has built up in a substantial manner, and now 
has a population of about 1000, and number among its indust- 
ries one cotton miil, saw mill, cotton gin, a wood working 
shop, all in daily operation, and a 100-barrel flour mill in pro- 
cess of erection. 

“The religious denominations here are: M. E. Church, 
South, Rev. W. Legette; Baptist church, Rev. Hickson; an l 
a Presbyterian church, Rev. 8. L. Cathey. 

“The writer of the article then enumerates all the mer. 
chants of Forest City at that time and gives a few facts in 
regard to its location and advantages. He closes the story 
with the following paragraph: 

“Our representative to the legislature is J. F. Alexander, 
who, with Mayor C. M. Martin, are the town’s industrial as- 
ents and are always ready and willing to answer any quest- 
ions pertaining to the town.” 

“T have in my possession now the order from the Post 
Master General which established a post office at Burnt 
Chimney and some day when Forest City has a fair or some 
kind of an exhibition I will bring it up and let the people see 
it together with the only stamp that ever cancelled a postage 
stamp with the name “Burnt Chimney.” 


FOREST CITY’S PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


There are no Official records of the Town of Forest City 
in existence prior to 1920. In the early days of the city the 
mayor and council met in private homes, around the stove in 
a store or office, and transacted the business of the munici- 
pality. Some member of the group would be designated as 
clerk to keep the records, which undoubtedly was done in a 
transient manner. lt was not until many years after the 
incorporation of the city that a clerk was provided for. These 
early minutes doubtless were not considered of any vast im- 
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portance, and after they had served their current use they 
were discarded. 

It is possible to reconstruct, from contemporary records, 
such 2s newspapers and an occasional mention in official 
county court records, the names of practically all, if not all, 
of the mayors of Forest City. However, there is no complete 
list of the boards of aldermen, or commissioners. 

Dr. G. E. Young was named the first mayor, in the act cre- 
ating Burnt Chimney. Serving with him as commissioners 
were R. M. Harrill, J. B. Blanton and A. H. McDaniel. They 
were appointed in February, 1877, when the town was incorp- 
orated. There is no further record until 1887, when L. C. Low- 
rance became mayor, and Ed Byers was one of the commis- 
sioners. It is said that Dr. Young served from 1877 until 
1386, and that Mr. Lowrance was mayor in 1887, 1888 and 
1889. (Elections were held annually until 1897). C. M. Mar- 
tin became mayor in 1890 and served two years. J. Cicero 
Green was elected mayor in 1892 and served until 1899, whea 
C. M. Martin again became mayor and served two years. E. E. 
Lowrance became mayor in 1901 with A. B. Flack, R. M. Har- 
rill end W. W. Poole embers of the board of aldermen. Low- 
rance is credited with serving two terms, as mayor, from 1901 
to 1905. However, a contemporary newspaper record of Apr. 
25, 1902, states that J. C. Green was mayor and J. F. Alexan- 
der, J. N. Moore and C. R. Simmons were members of the 
board of aldermen. Tom Fortune was mayor from 1905 to 
1907. 

The list, from 1907 to the present, is fairly complete. It 
has been copied from official town records, old newspapers 
and other contemporary scurces. Mayor and board members 
fellow: 

1907—D. O. Brackett, mayor; Dr. G. E. Young, J. Tom For- 
tune. E. J. Barnett. 


1909—J. V. Ware, mayor; E. J. Barnett, C. A. Wilkie, T. 
C. McBrayer. (E. J. Barnett resigned in August, 1910, and 
W. W. Hicks was appointed to fill the vacancy on the board. 
In October, 1910, J. V. Ware resigned as mayor and J. Law- 
son Gamble was elected to fill the unexpired term.) 

1911—Charles C. Moore, mayor; W. W. Hicks, J. S. Brid- 
ges, Lester Horn, Dr. W. C. Bostic. 

19i8—L. C. Lowrance, mayor; F. I. Barber, J. B. Meares, 
C. A. Wilkie, J. H. McGregor, Dr. T. C. McBrayer. 

_1915—R. V. King, mayor; R. L. Reinhardt, C. C. Moore, 
W. L. Horn, G. C. King, J. S. Bridges (J. B. Long served a 
short time as mayor, following the resignation of R. V. 
King). 

1917—L. C Lowrance, mayor; I. B. Covington, Dr. J. H. 
Gettys, J. E. McFarland, J. F. Weathers, P. D. Harrill. 
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1919-—_W. S. Moss, mayor; U. C. Moore, Paul Vernon, P. N. 
Long, M. M. McCurry, F. T. Davis. 

1921—L,. C. Lowrance, mayor; J. C. Scruggs, F. B. Harrill, 
Amos Beam, J. A. Wilkie, M. M. McCurry. 

1923—-J. S. Bridges, mayor; B. B. Doggett, W. L. Horn, 
Talmadge Flack, W. L. Brown, F. T. Davis. 

1925—-L. C. Lowrance, mayor; B. B. Doggett, W. L. Horn, 
W. L. Brown, F. T. Davis, J. M. Edwards. 

1927—Charles Z. Flack, mayor; V. T. Davis, W. E. Moore. 
G. V. Frye, R. K. Hollifield, B. B. Doggett. 

1929—V. T. Davis, mayor; G. B. Harrill, F. E. Webb, H. 
F. Little, Jr.. W. L. Horn, W. E. Moore. 

1931—R. L. Reinhardt, mayor; W. L. Horn, H. F. Little. 
Jr., M. J. Harrill, G. ©. McDaniel, C. S. Hemphill. 

1933—R. L. Reinhardt, mayor; Dr. C. H. Verner, G. C. Mc- 
Daniel, F. T. Davis, W. L. Horn, C. S. Hemphill. 

1935—R. L. Reinhardt, mayor; F. T. Davis, J. Worth Mor- 
gan, G. C. McDaniel, Dr. C. H. Verner, W. L. Horn. 

1937—R. L. Reinhardt, mayor; J. Worth Morgan, Robert 
Blanton, W. L. McBrayer, T. R. Padgett, Dr. A. C. Duncan. 

1939—R. L. Reinhardt, mayor; J. Worth Morgan, Robert 
Pjanton, W. L. McBrayer, T. R. Padgett, Ray'R. Horn. (Dr. 
Reinhardt died October 1, 1940 and was succeeded October 
18, 1940, by J. Worth Morgan as mayor). 

1941—J. Worth Morgan, mayor; Robert Blanton, W. L. 
McBrayer, T. R. Padgett, G. C. McDaniel, Ray R. Horn. 

1943—-J. Worth Morgan, mayor; Robert Blanton, T. R. 
Padgett, Ray R. Horn, W. L. McBrayer, G. C. McDaniel. 

1945—O. J. Mooneyham, mayor; Yates Smith, Dr. C. H. 
Verner, W. H. Fagan, T. R. Padgett, Ray R. Horn. 

1947—G. Bryan Harrill, mayor; Robert Blanton, T. R. Pad- 
gett, Dan Smith, H. G. Cornett, Foye Horn. 


FOREST CITY OF 1902 

Forest City of 1902 is revealed in a copy of The Weekly 
Times, a sprightly four-page, six column newspaper. The is- 
sue is for Friday, April 25, 1902 and is volume 1, No. 36. Mrs. 
Jennie Davis was editor, jointly with G. G. Eaves, of Marion. 
Mrs. Davis, for several years postmistress in Forest City, 
was the mother of Forest T. Davis and grandmother of Post- 
roaster V. T. Davis. 

Mrs. Davis, a versatile woman, started publication of 
The Weekly Times in August, 1901. A kinsman, George G. 
Faves, then editor of a Marion newspaper, printed the paper 
in Marion for Mrs. Davis, and acted as joint editor. Due to 
failing health, Mrs. Davis sold the paper to her contemporary, 
Dan Kanipe, in Marrh, 1903. He had commenced publication 
of The Forest City Progress in May, 1902. Under the mast- 
head is displayed this line: ‘Devoted to the interests of Forest 
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City, Henrietta, Caroleen and surrounding country.” 

Forest City of 1902 is displayed in the news and adver- 
tisine columns of this issue of The Weekly Times. While 
news items were not plentiful, being confined largely to the 
social page, the Florence Mills were given an article on the 
first page, along with a picture of the mill, and a picture of E. 
J. Barnett, the superintendent. 

“The Florence Mill is situated in Forest City under the 
following able management: J. S. Spencer, president; S. B. 
Tanner, secretary atd treasurer, and E. J. Barnett, superin- 
tendent,”’ says the article. “This mill as it is at present 100 
feet wide and 400 feet in length, and three stories high, ex- 
cept the weave room, which is only one story. 

“This mil! was established under the present manage- 
ment six years ago. It has enjoyed an uninterrupted era o= 
success, and under the personal management of Superinten- 
dent Barnett, the best feelings of mutual friendship and co- 
operation exists between operatives and management, the 
best of labor is secured and retained, and splendid results are 
shown. Heis 2 gentleman of much experience and geod busi- 
ness methods As proof of its prosperity, instead of 4,009 
spindles it started with it now has 15,000 and 400 looms. 

“The products of the Florence Mill are sheetings and drills. 
They converted 5,500 bales of cotton into manufactured goods 
last year, and the superior quality cf their goods finds for 
them a ready market at all times. This mill employs about 
350 hands. Messrs. M. D. Harris, L. H. Hughes and C. L. 
Leever are bosses and G. C. Head, machinist, at Florence.” 

The Florence Mill store was also featured on the front 
page, along with the picture of the store, the building now oc- 
cupied by Collins-Evans Co., and a picture of the manager, C. 
R. Simmons. The bookkeeper was W. W. Poole. Others con- 
nected with the store were H. C. Carson, J. L. Hunter, C. J. 
Young, P. S. Ramsey, Minnie Fortune and Miss Eva Burbage. 

“The honorable board of city fathers is composed of the 
representative men of Forest City—men who are public- 
spirited and believe that the beautiful location of this place is 
destined to be an important business point. Mr. J. C. Green 
is mayor and Messrs. J. F. Alexander, J. N. Moore and C. R. 
Simmons are aldermen.” 

A biographical sketch of Dr. T. C. McBrayer appeared 
on the first page, along with a picture of “Dr. McBrayer’s 
New Building,” the building now occupied by Horn Brothers 
store. An article appeared lauding the popularity of the 
Commercial hotel, operated by C. M. Martin. 

“This thriving little city is steadily adding to its city 
ways, and its splendid telephone system is both a luxury and 
a necessity. It renders the best of services and is well pa- 
tronized. It is managed by the following prominent business 
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men: Dr. G. E. Young, president; J. N. Moore, general man- 
ager; Messrs. W. W. Poole, C. R. Simmons and Ed Thompson, 
directors. This line connects with all neighboring towns of 
importance.” 

An article, headed “Old Landmarks” had this to say: 

“Twenty-seven years ago, or about 1875, within a radius 
of one and cne-half miles, on what is now Main street in For- 
est City, the only houses were A. W. Harrill, R. M. Harrill, J. 
W. Davis. J. H. Yarboro, J. B. Blanton, and Thomas Wilkins. 
A. W. Harrill, aged 80 years, an honored citizen of our county, 
is still here, buoyant and young in spirit, finding interest and 
happiness in being surrounded by his children, grandchildren, 
and great-grandchiljien which number 125. R. M. Harrill 
and J. B. Blanton, highly respected by all who know them, 
have acceptedly filled places of trust in county; J. W. Davis, 
J. H. Yarboro and Thomas Wilkins have been called to that 
‘bourne from whence no traveller e’er returns,’ each leaving 
to their children the richest of all legacies, an unsullied name 
und a clean record; to their friends, pleasant memories of by- 
gone days; to the public, the remembrance of having faithful- 
iv and honorably discharged the duties assigned them as ser- 
vants cf the peblic. These with the aid of other noble men in 
tnis section, George Bostic, H. D. Harrill, and others, whose 
nimes we do net recall, were the founders of our pretty little 
city. They reccenized in the material advantages a call for a 
town on an educational foundation; although few in number, 
they were aroused to a feverish activity, and erected the For- 
est City Academy which has given to our town a life, a peace, 
a purity, a skill and a progressiveness. The old school house 
stands today as a monument to their memory.” 

Mrs. Davis had this to say editorially: 

“The lot, piece or parcel of land upon which Forest Citv 
is located is an historical spot. The ‘Old Field of Burnt 
Chimney’ was, in ante-bellum days, a muster ground where 
the militia were for miles around, ever and anon, marshalled 
and drilled; and Cousin Alford Harrill can, doubtless, relate 
many interesting reminiscences of the olden days, by-gone 
times. Our recollection extends back to the exciting days of 
*51 when thousands of people came here to listen to the elo- 
qeent appeals for volunteers to fight for our country, our 
firesides and our sacred honor; and see brave men fall into 
line as ‘Harb’ Lee’s company of ‘Red Shirts’ marched and op 
step as the band played Dixie. Those were stirring, thrill- 
ing times. But in the interim the picturesque burnt chimney, 
dilapidated fence, broom-sedge fields, and dark, silent woods, 
eroduced a chill of lonesomeness. 

“The history of this section, if we had time to dwell up- 
on it and ductile pen to write it, would read like a romance. 
Thirty years ago there was but little, if anything, of enchant- 
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ment here. The farmers struggled after the devastations of 
the war to produce their own food; many made their own clo- 
thing, and all lived quietly at their homes. The surplus. prod- 
ucts of their orchards and farms were hauled away to Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., or any place where they could find a desirable 
market, and exchanged for those articles they could not pro- 
duce at home. Small schools here and there in log cabins. 
furnished us but a meagre opportunity for common school 
education; and this condition continued to dwarf noble man- 
hood and womanhood until 1874 when that good consecrated 
minister and educator, Rev. J. H. Yarboro bought a lot and 
built a nice dwelling here and awakened an interest in educa- 
tion and established a flourishing school.”’ 


FOREST CITY’S SERVICE CLUBS 


Down the years the civic and service organizations of 
Forest City have achieved in a large way, and have contribu- 
ted much to the welfare and progress of Forest City in nu- 
merous ways. These clubs have either sponsored or had an 
active part in every worth-while civic undertaking in Forest 
City. 

The Forest City Woman’s Club was organized about 1914 
under the name of the Forest City Betterment club, when 
a group of civic minded ladies met in the old Mabree hotel 
and with the help of the late Prof. Bert H. Bridges founded 
the club. First officers were Mrs. T. R. Padgett, president; 
Mrs. A. W. Falvey, secretary and Mrs. .G. P. Reid, treasurer. 
To the old Betterment club goes the credit for the beautiful 
square in Forest City. The idea originated in the club and 
was financed and developed by the members. This club also 
did great work during the World War I period. At the sug- 
gestion of this group, the Forest City Woman’s club was or- 
ganized. 

On the afternoon of October 30, 1924, about forty ladies 
gathered in the Forest City Kiwanis hall for the purpose of 
organizing a Woman’s club. Mrs. W. A. Ayers presided. A 
nominating committee recommended Mrs. J. F. Alexander as 
president; Mrs. W. C. Bostic, vice-president and Miss Mary 
Moore, secretary-treasurer. Immediately upon organization 
of the Woman’s club the old Forest City Betterment club was 
disbanded. | 

The Forest City Junior Woman’s club was organized 
October 18, 1938, with the following officers: Dr. Dorothy 
Calhoun, president: Mrs. James Padgett, vice-president; Miss 
Mary Meares, secretary and Miss Elizabeth Barber, treasurer. 

The Forest City Kiwanis club was organized February 
11, 1924, and functioned until August 25th of the same year 
when it was presented its charter. Its original membership 
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rolls were made up of sixty members. This was the first 
service club organized in a Rutherford county locality, al- 
though the Rutherford County club, a county-wide organi- 
zation, had been formed in December, 1922. Dr. W. A. Ayers 
was the first president and Dr. A. C. Duncan was the first 
vice-president. | 

The Cosmic club, a young men’s civic-social club, was 
organized August 1, 1938, with Rudolph Blanton, president, 
and Alton Horn and Flay Weathers vice-presidents. Ernest 
Roberson was secretary-treasurer. . 

In January 19438, the name was changed, by a vote of the 
members, and the c!ub’s membership was used as a nucleus 
to form the Junior Chamber of Commerce of Forest City. E. 
V. Seitz became the first Jaycee president. 

The Lions club, a unit of a nationally-known service 
organization, was chartered on February 8, 1939. The club 
was organized some months prior to this date, with O. J. 
ifooneyham, president; C. C. Carter, Dan L. Smith, and J. T. 
Goforth, vice-presidents and M. G. Waters, secretary-treasu- 
rer. 


Shortly after the return of the soldiers from World War 
I the American Legion, a soldiers service club, was organized. 
Service in the armed forces of the United States, between 
April 6, 1917 and November 11, 1918, was a requisite for 
membership. The first post organized in Rutherford county 
was the Willis Towery Post, at Forest City, which received 
its charter in 1920 The World War marker, on the east 
plaza of the square, was erected and unveiled by the Willis 
Towery Post of the Legion on November 11, 1924. Follow- 
ing World War II, membership was made available to veter- 
ans of that conflict. 


FOREST CITY PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Realizing the need of a good public library, the Woman’s 
club in cooperation with the city officials, established in 1929 
the Forest City public library. The library is housed in a 
yoom in the city hall and is administered by a board of direct- 
ors of five members. drawn from the Woman’s club. 

Due to the need of good literature and informative ma- 
terial for the school children in the county, the directors soon 
saw the necessity of opening the library to all the people of 
Rutherford county, instead of restricting its use solely to 
Forest City. During the depression years of the early 1930’s 
which brought on so much enforced leisure, the need of longer 
opening hours became apparent, consequently, instead of 
being open only two afternoons a week, the library is now 
open to the public every afternoon of the week, except Sun- 
day. The library has grown from a few hundred to nearly five 
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thousand volumes, and the circulation is approximately 25,- 
000 per annum. 

In 1988 the library became a unit of the Rutherford 
County Library service. 

Mrs. Arthur MeDaniel has served as librarian continu- 
ously since its establishment. 


FOREST CITY HISTORY 


At the turn of the century Forest City was still a small 
country village. Loafers sat on the post office steps or on 
wooden benches stretched along the dirt sidewalks outside 
wooden front stores and whittled, and passed along the latest- 
gossip and news. The freight train came to the station near 
the scuare and brought in from the outside world the com- 
modities necessary for every day living. A crowd gathered 
each afternoon at the station to meet the passenger train. On 
a summer day the heat waves simmered above the railroad 
tracks stretching into the distance, and in the peaceful and 
nearly deserted waiting room at the depot the silence was 
broken only by the drowsy ticking of the telegraph instrum- 
ent. The communitv well in the public square furnished one 
and all a supply of water. Pigs lolled on the unpaved main 
street and square, and dog's slept under the numerous covered 
wagons which came down from the mountains bringing pro- 
duce. The roadside vegetation was covered with dust during 
the long dry spells, and barefooted boys walked the main 
streets in deep dust, experiencing a delightful, tingling sensa- 
tion as the powdery dust slipped between the bare toes. The 
sound of the blacksmith’s anvil broke the siesta of a hot aft- 
ernoon and the sme!l of goods in the general stores was a2 
experience long to remember. 

Forest City has made remarkable strides’ since those 
days. There has been development in all lines of endeavor. 
However, the days at the turn of the century was a far cry 
from the time when the first home was built within the city 
timits. Woods and broomsedge fields covered the busy area 
now embraced within the city. 

Among the first homes in the present limits of Forest 
City was the Bostic home, located at 327 West Main street, 
about where the present day Tanner Motor Company building 
stands. 

This house was built between 1825 and 1830 by John 
Bostic. Originally constructed of logs, it was later remodel- 
ed, weather-boarded and ceiled about fifty. years after its 
construction. This building antedated the McArthur home, 
which burned about 1855, leaving two chimneys standing 
which gave the village its first name of Burnt Chimney. 

In January, 18€2, the Burnt Chimney post office was es- 
tablished and was located in the Bostic home. M. J. Harri?! 
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was the first postmaster, but his brother, R. M. Harrill, who 
lived in the old Bosiic home, kept a small store and the post 
ofii-e for his brother, who lived a mile from the public road 
at that time. 

In this home the Cool Spring Baptist church was organ- 
ized in 1848 with 17 members. This church is now the First 
Baptist church of Forest City. Sunday School, prayer meet- 
ings and preaching were held in the house several years be- 
fore the erection of the first little log church north of Cool 
Spring cem:tery where John Bostic and most of his family 
are buried. 

it was on December 11, 1855 that John Bostic deeded to 
“the eldership of the church at Cool Springs and their suc- 
cessors” for the sum of $10 a total of three and one-fourth 
acres of land which was to be used by the church for a burial 
ground, the present Cool Springs cemetery. (Deed Book 46, 
Page 347). The deed was witnessed by M. J. Harrill, church 
clerk, and G. W. Doggett. Bostic was a member of the first 
board of deacons of the church. 

Later, R. M. Harrill donated land for the public school. 
The land was adjacent to the Bostic grant. The present Cool 
Springs high school now stands on the land granted by Har- 
riil. 

Still later, on July 5, 1879, William H. Harrill and wife 
1). J. Harrill donated three-fourth of an acre of land to “the 
school committee of District 5, Cool Springs township, for 
benefit of a school,’’ the land to revert to the Harrill heirs in 
event it was put to any other use. (Deed Book 56, Page 280). 

Another forward step in Forest City was the building of 
the Mabree hotel in 1904. Dr. T. C. McBrayer, one-time prac- 
tisine physician and a man of means, had the structure erect- 
ed. He was a man of very frugal habits, and at the time of 
his death had amassed a large fortune. The Mabree hotel 
was a large rambling brick structure, two stories in height, 
and had approximately 100 rooms. It stood at the eastern 
end of the square, and directly across the plaza from a point 
about where the present day Grace theatre stands and extend- 
ed to the opposite side of the street. Each room in this hotel 
had a fireplace as a means of heating. It was destroyed by 
fire of undetermined origin in September, 1918. 

The board of trustees of the Forest City public schools 
purchased the lot back of the present First Methodist church 
in the summer of 1903 to build a graded school. Shortly 
thereafter the building was completed, a large, two-story 
structure. This served as a public school building for the 
town until the present grammar grade school building was 
erected off Arlington street in 1922. The old graded school 
building, one block north of the Methodist church, was sold 
and used as a commercial building until it was burned in 1930. 
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RED CROSS IN RUTHERFORD 


With the current Red Cross campaign underway, it is in- 
teresting to recall ti.at the first Red Cross Chapter was form- 
ed in Rutherford county in 1917, during the first World War. 
S. E. Elmore, former finance chairman for the Rutherford 
Red Cross, read a history of the chapter in Rutherford county 
before a recent meeting of Red Cross workers at Spindale. 
The address was recorded and later broadcast over Radio Sta- 
tion WBBO. Gathered from official Red Cross files, the his- 
tory as read by Mr. Elmore follows: 

Rutherford county Red Cross history files show that the 
first charter for a Red Cross chapter was issued to the county . 
chapter with headquarters at Rutherfordton. The petition 
for authority to form the Rutherford county chapter is dated 
October 26, 1917. Miss Martha Justice was chairman of the 
committee on organization and Miss Emma Carpenter, sec- 
retary. In addition to these two, the other charter members 
were Judge M. H. Justice, Mrs. M. H. Justice, Mrs. Man 
Biggs and Mrs. A. L. Grayson. Authority to organize was 
sent the chapter October 30, 1917 and the first officers were 
M. L. Edwards, chairman; Frank Freeman, treasurer; Mis: 
Emma Carpenter, secretary and Miss Martha Justice, vice- 
chairman. | 

The second chapter was organized at Forest City, January 
18, 1918, to include Forest City and Bostic. The charter mem- 
bers are listed as follows: J. H. Thomas, Dr. J. Q. Adams, Dr. 
W. C. Bostic, G. C. King, F. I. Barber, P. D. Harrill, R. L. 
Reinhardt, T. R. Padgett, J. F. Alexander, Prof. Ivey Willis 
The first officers of this chapter were I. B. Covington, chair- 
man; E. G. Abernathy, treasurer; Mrs. C. B. Crowell, secre-— 
tary and F. I. Barber, chairman of the finance committee. 

The two chapters were subsequently merged in April, 
1918, with the following officers: M. L. Edwards, chairman; 
W. W. Poole, treasurer; Miss Maymie Kemp, secretary and 
Mrs. W. C. Bostic, vice-chairman. 

In the years since the following have served as Ruther- 
ford county chapter chairmen: 


1920-23—I. B. Covington, Forest City. 
1923-25—Mrs. W. C. Bostic, Forest City. 
1925-26—Rev. J. O. Erwin, Rutherfordton. 
1926-29—-Capt. B. L. Smith, Forest City. 
1929-31—Prof. L. E. Spikes, Rutherfordton. 
1931-35—Rev. I. S. McElroy, Jr., Rutherfordton. 
1935-36—Abner Nash, Forest City. 
1936-38—Clarence Griffin, Forest City. 
1938-40—S. B. Tanner, Rutherfordton. 
1940-41—Woodrow Jones, Rutherfordton. 
1941-44—-S, E. Elmore, Spindale. ~~ 
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1944-46—B. T. Jones, Jr., Forest City. 

1946-47—-Fred D. Hamrick, Jr., Rutherfordton. 

1947-48— Prof. H. C. Beatty, Cliffside. 

Throughout the years the names of several chapter lead- 
ers stand out in point of length of service and the leadership 
they gave to the chapter program. Mrs. K. 8. Tanner, present 
treasurer, with a record as chapter treasurer since 1935, is 
perhaps outstanding as she was actively identified with the 
chapter organization and program for a number of years 
prior to 1935. 

Roll call chairmen have played an important part in the 
history of the Red Cross chapter. There is no record of the 
first two roll calls. In the third and fourth roll calls, there 
were 389 and 261 members respectively, enrolled, althougn 
the records do not show who was roll call chairman. There 
was no roll call in 1921-22. The sixth roll call, in 1922-23, was 
headed by Dr. Frank Wilkins and Solomon Gallert and 137 
members were enrolled. There was no roll call in 1923-24. 
Subsequent roll calls, chairmen, memberships and amounts 
contributed follow: 

Eighth roll call, 1924-25—S. P. Dunagan, 91 members. 

Ninth ro!l eall, 1925-26—Capt. B. L. Smith, 53 members. 

Tenth roll call, 1926-27—Capt. B. L. Smith, 76 members. 

Eleventh roll call, 1927-28—Capt. B. L. Smith, 578 mem- 
bers. 

Twelfth roll call, 1928-29—Rev. W. L. Latham, 253 mem- 
bers. 

Thirteenth rol! call, 1929-30—Rev. Edward B. Jenkins. 
428 members. 

Fourteenth roll call, 1930-31—Rev. Edward B. Jenkins, 
196 members. 

Fifteenth roll call, 1931-32—R. L. Leary, 372 members. 

Sixteenth roll call, 1932-33,—Mrs. A. C. Duncan, 402 
members. 

Seventeenth roll call, 1933-34—Mrs. A. C. Duncan, 423 
‘members. 

Eighteenth roll call, 1934-35—Mrs. A. C. Duncan, 303 
members. 

Nineteenth rol! call, 1935-86—S. E. Elmore, 685 mem- 
bers. 
Twentieth roll call, 19386-37—S. E. Elmore, 958 members. 
Twenty-first roll call, 1937-38—S. E. Elmore, 1,160 
members. 

Twenty-second roll call, 1938-39—S. E. Elmore, 1,485 
members. 

Twenty-third roll call, 19389-40—S. E. Elmore, 1,826 
inembers. 

Twenty-fourth roll call, 1940-41—J. Nat Hamrick, 2,131 
members, contributions, $2,403.67. 
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Twenty-fifth roil call, 1941-42—J. twat Hamrick, 2,797 
members, contributions, $13,717.26. 


Twenty-sixth roll call, 1942-43,—J. Nat Hamrick, 4,800 
members, contributions, $21,811.82. 


Twenty-seventh roll call, 1943-44, J. Nat Hamrick, 5,907 
members, contributions $25,697.94. 


Twenty-eighth roll call, 1944-45—Roland Morgan, 7,849 
members, contributions, $27,163.37. 


Twenty-ninth roll call, 1945-46—Leonard Lowe, 3,605 
members, contributions, $12,636.51. 


Thirtieth roll call, 1946-47—W. R. Connelly, 2,488 mem- 
bers, contributions, $8,364.98. 


CAPTAIN W. T. R. BELL 


Captain William T. R. Bell, a native of Virginia, contri- 
buted in a large measure to the betterment of this area dur- 
ing 2 long and useful life. Soldier in two wars, educator, 
newspaper man and crusader, Captain Bell was years ahead 
of his time Like his contemporary, the late Prof. J. Will 
Griffin, his was a voice crying in the wilderness, urging a 
broad educational policy in a day when an impoverished and 
illiterate state was contending that the commonwealth could 
not afford to educate its citizenship. 

Captain Bell was born in Accomac county, Viriginia, Sep- 
tember 1, 1848. and died at Rutherfordton May 31, 1917. He 
was a son of George H and Margaret (Welsh) Bell. A pro- 
duct of the University of Virginia, where he graduated, he 
enlisted at the outbreak of the War Between the States an’! 
was a lieutenant in Company I, 9th Virginia Volunteers, and 
was later captain in the 46th Virginia Regiment. After the 
war he studied law and was admitted to the bar, but decided 
‘pon a teaching course instead. He removed to eastern 
North Carolina where he took a prominent part in politics, as 
well as teaching school. He represented Carteret county in the 
North Carclina General Assembly in 1874 as state senator. 


Coming tc Western North Carolina he established the 
Kings Mountain Military academy, which he taught for 
awhile, and then established the Shelby Military academy. 
These were high schools, conducted along military lines. In 
1890 Captain Bell established the Rutherford Military Insti- 
tute in Rutherfordton, on the site of the present Rutherford 
county hospital. When the hospital was established in 1906 
the main building cf the Rutherford Military Institute was 
used for sometime =s a hospital. Captain Bell continued as 
principal of that school for several years. He was superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Rutherford county from 
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895 to 1897 and tiuin 1903 to 1907. 

When the Spanish - American war came along, he re- 
cruited Company B. Second North Carolina Regiment of Vol!- 
unteers and went into service. He acted as captain of this 
company during the war. Many of his students at Rutherford 
Military Institute went into service with him. 

He discontinued his military school about the time of 
the Spanisa-American war. During his long life of useful- 
ness he taught school in a number of counties in North Caro- 
lina. He was prominently connected with the newspapers of 
the county, and edited The Rutherfordton Sun for a number 
of years. } 


In 1923 the former students of Capt. Bell erected a 
large granite shaft to his memory on the lawn of a Shelby 
school, then used as the city’s high school, now one of its 
elementary schools. The inscription on the monument reads: 

“Erected A. D. 1923 by the loyal students of Capt. W. T. 
R. Bell who was fvunder and principal of military high 
schools conducted at Kings Mountain, Shelby and Rutherford: 
ton.” 


During some widely-publicized labor troubles in 1929, 
the 'ate M L. White (Corn Cracker) of Cleveland county, 
paid the following tribute to Capt. Bell: 


“The present conditions affecting capital and labor sug 
gest an incident of more than twenty-five years ago. All 
fair minded people who can remember conditions of that per- 
tod recollect the educational conditions as deplorable. Teach- 
ers were unqualified and inefficient, buildings used for school 
houses were mere hovels, and the seating arrangement was 
in strict keeping. The provincial reactionary was at ease in 
Zion, but a few progressive spirits had a vision of our high- 
ly endowed citizenship by heritage receiving proper develop 
ment through the benign influences of popular education. 
Among these was the late Captain W. T. R. Bell, a native of 
Virginia and a product of her University. His courage and 
ability secured his being captain of a company in a Virginio 
regiment of the Southern Confederacy. His record as a sel“ 
ier secured for him the encomium bestowed upon the intrepid 
Marshall Ney by that impersonification of force and des- 
truction known as Napoleon the Great,—the bravest of the 
brave. On two or three cecasions he was shot down, gallantly 
leading his men, and languished in a Southern hospital unt” 
cured; when he sought his place at head of his company, until 
the “Bonnie Blue Flag” was forever furled at fateful Appo- 
mattox.Upon being paroled, he studied law, received license 
to practice that exalted profession, but was so importuned to 
teach. for which he had a special talent, that he devoted a 
jiong and useful life to that noble but poorly requited calling. 
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His schools generally were placed under military discipline, 
which the writer realizes from experience as the most effici- 
ent. fe was vee an evangel of educational reform. For a 
teacher, he was blessed with the unusual gift of spellbinding 
oratcry. The didactic style that fits the rostrum of the 
teacher does net agree with the style of fervid aloquence. Be- 
cides being a fine orator, he united the endowment of a 
forceful and e-nvincing writer for the press. When an op- 
vortunity was offered to improve the wretched educational 
conditions, he girt ou his armor and fought with tongue an 
pen. 

‘Now and then, some heroic spirit would propose a mea- 
sure of relief and improvement in the Legislature and the 
gallant Captain Bell and a few others would raise a Mace- 
donian cry for educational relief, but the cringing demagogue 
and the time-server improved their opportunity. They she 
the mauldin tears of the sycophant for relief and protection 
of “the poor millionaire.” The unwashed progeny of the 
“poor white trash” had no right to receive the sacred sub- 
stance of the patrician to give them an education. Providence 
ordained that they, in their poverty and vassalage, should be 


hewers of wood and drawers of water, which was their mani- 
fest destiny. Some of these servile windjammers cheris’ 

a peculiar affection for the mill man, the banker and the 
railroad magnate. While these favored classes were willing 


to be taxed for popuiar education; these self-appointed cus’ 

dians of their substance, but who had nothing themselves, 
clamored of the injustice of the beneficent measure. On on 

occasion the people were met in solemn conclave to hear 
matters discussed. The shrieking alarmists howled for pre 
tection of wealth of the poor millionaire, and called for the 
help of the Lord against the mighty. Then arose the wise 
Nestor, in the person of the brilliant, the brave, and the gift- 
ed, Captain W. T. R. Bell. He stated that now the South was 


predominantly agricultural, but soil, climate and wonderful 
waterpower would transform Cleveland and Rutherford coun- 
ties into a region where the music of humming spindles 
would be heard mirgled with the harsh clack of looms. 

“Then would appear the ruthless anarchist and nihilist- 
spreading desolation and destruction in their bloody path. It 
the :mill men provided means of education for operations— 
they would respect the rights of property, and venerate our 
flag and its institutions. Then, in days of danger, these gal- 
lant boys would align themselves with burnished rifles and 
gleaming bayonets to defend property of mill man. What did 
that lack of being prophetic? The voice of Captain Bell is 
forever hushed, but his spirit,—like the peripatetic soul uf 
John Brown, is marzhing on.” 


1Ti 
SPECULATION LAND COMPANY 


The Speculation Land Company, which originated with 
Tenche Coxe of Philadelphia in 1796, was one of North Carc- 
lina’s most colossal real estate enterprises. It also had the 
distinction of being one of North Carolina’s cldest companies, 
from a standpoint of continuous existence, being formed in 
1796 and dissolved in 1920. 

The Speculation Land Company owned more than a halt 
million acres of land in the three counties of Buncombe, Ruth- 
erford and Mecklenburg when the company was formed in 
1796. Later, Polk, Henderson, Cleveland, Gaston, McDowell 
and. Union counties were formed from those original three 
counties and they had within their boundaries land belonging 
to the Speculation Land Company. 

For 125 years this company was in active operation, be- 
ginning its large scale land-holding operations in 1796 when 
Tenche Coxe of Philadelphia was granted, or purchased, 76 
grants or patents of land in the three counties, and ended in 
1920 when G. W. Justice, of Hendersonville and Attorney 
Fred McBrayer of Rutherfordton bought the last 10,000 
acres and the company was dissolved. 

The original property of the Speculation Company ex: 
tended to the top of the Blue Ridge, but never crossed the 
crest except through the Hickory Nut Gap to Fairview in 
present day Bunconibe county. Lake Lure, Tryon, Salud: 
and Columbus have all been built on former Speculation Land 
Company grants. 

Three-fourths of Rutherford county in 1796 belonged to 
Tenche Coxe. Since that time his descendants have continued 
to own large holdings around Coxe’s Crossing, now Spindale, 
and in Polk county, where the famed Green River plantation 
lies. Beaver Dam and Sandy Run Creeks in Cleveland and. 
Rutherford counties, and Richardson’s Creek, in Union coun- 
“y, east of Monroe, fiow through territory formerly belonging 
to Mr. Coxe. | | 3 

~~. Coxe acquired all of this property in 1796. The Bun- 
combe patents, calling for 36,494 acres, are dated November 
26, 1796. Forty-two consecutively numbered patents involving 
more than 250,000 acres of land in Rutherford are dated No- 
vember 26, 1796, also. There are seventeen consecutively 
numbered patents calling for 122,040 acres of Rutherford 
county land and are dated June 17, 1796. The seventeen 
Mecklenburg patents, calling for 20,445 acres, are dated Feb--- 
ruary 27, 1796. at . Bers 

-. Coxe had associated with him at various times. others 
who were interested in developing this huge area. Local 
commissioners attended to the interests of the owners, and 
sold land to those desiring it. The greater portion of the 
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acreage was granted to Coxe, by state patent, but some 
tracts were purchased by him from other individuals, or. 
through them as his agents or entrymen. Land in Ruther- 
ford and Bunesmbe was purchased from James Greenlee, 
Gentleman, of the county of Burke, Lewis Beard of Salisbury, 
farmer and dealer, 2ad William Erwin, Esq., of Burke county. 
Tenche Coxe, son of William Coxe, of Philadelphia, was 
active in several lincs of endeavor, and was prominent in the 
political councils of his day. He was born in Philadelphia, 
May 22, 1755, and received a liberal education, after which 
he engaged in mercantile pursuits. He resigned from the 
Pennsylvania militia in 1776, turned Loyalist and enlisted in. 
the British arrny under Lord Howe in 1777. He was sub- 
equently arrested, paroled and joined the Patriot cause and 
began a long political career. He served as Commissioner to 
the Federal Convention at Annapolis in 1786 and a member 
ot the Continental Congress in 1787 and 1788. He then be-. 
came a Federalist and was appointed assistant secretary ot 
the treasury on September 11, 1789 and served in that capa- 


city until the office was abolished May 8, 1792. He was ap- 
pointed Revenue Commissioner June 30, 1792, and served unr 
+i] removed by President Adams; joined the Democratic pat- 
tv and was appointed by President Thomas Jefferson as Pur- 
veyor of Public Supplies and served in that capacity from 
1802 to 1812. He was a writer on political and economic sub- 
jects, and was called the father of the cotton textile industry 
in America. He died in Philadelphia on July 17, 1824. He was | 
largely responsible for building up for the Coxe family the 
immense Pennsylvania coal and oil estates, which the family 
still shares today. 

In tracing the history of the Speculation Land Company 
one is confronted with numerous historical problems. Deed 
Book R—1—8 in wiich the original Coxe grants, deeds, and 
patents were recorded has disappeared from the Rutherford 
county courthouse. <A recent civil action, involving title to 
property in northern Rutherford county is still pending in the 
superior court, since it is essential that the ancient deed, now 
held by one of the contestants, be checked against the origin- 
al Coxe conveyance, dated 1796. 


The best available check on this extensive land empire is 
now found in Deed Book 43, Rutherford County Registry, in 
which several deeds of trust and other agreements are record- 
ed. 

In the eastern counties the land involved in these grants 
have long been sold, but even today, in certain sections of 
Rutherford county, tracts of land are referred to as “Specu- 
Jation Lands” although the company has been out of business 
since 1920. 
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On August 12, 1819, Peter Stephen Du Ponceau and 
Abraham Kintzing, both of Philadelphia, assignees of Tench 
Coxe, deeded to Augustus Sackett of Jefferson County, New 
York, for the sum of $199,978.00 a total of 399,090 acres of 
Speculation Land Company prcperty “lying in Buncom»e, 
Rutherford and Mecklenburg counties, Nort! Carolina.”’ Sac- 
kett then incorporated under the laws of the State of Nev 
York, and thenceforth the company was known as The New 
York Speculation Land Company. 

In the light of history it seems that Coxe was content 

primarily with the acquisition of property in this area, and 
cared little about its eventual development. Sackett purchased 
the property for resale and development, and gave his notes 
for the purchase price. While little is known of his financial 
standing, it seems that he realized that the vast acreage 
must be sold and developed, possibly to protect his invest- 
ment, and he launched a gigantic «dvertising campaign. Small 
ads appeared in weekly and daily newspapers along the At- 
lantic seaboard, but his primary advertising efforts consisted 
of a series of large printed dodgers or handbills, which were 
handed out and mailed from New England to Georgia. 

After Sackett acquired the property the history of the 
firm then became a history of Western North-Carolina. He 
sent Judge Joshua Foreman, of Syracuse. New York, a patron 
of the Erie canal to Rutherfordton to look after his interests. 

Realizing that a local man, well acquainted with the ter- 
ritory, was needed, the Speculation Land Company appointed 
James Dyer Justice, honored and revered pioneer citizen of 
Rutherford (later Henderson county) as their southern com- 
missioner. He kept this position until 1853 when he was suc: 
ceeded by his son, the Rev. T. B. Justice of Rutherfordton. 
For almost a century a member of the Justice family was the 
southern commissioner of the concern. G. W. Justice of 
Hendersonville, great-grandson of the first agent, and associ- 
ated with Judge McRrayer in purchasing the last of the lands, 
was the last agent for the company. 

~The Speculation Land Company always reserved miner- 
al interests in deeds when their land was sold, for they 
hoped to make great fortunes from the gold mines known to 
exist throughout the region in the early 1800’s. In fact, thev 
did realize a tidy sum when Rutherford county was the center 
of the gold producirg area of the world from about 1820 to 
1848. This reservation, however, has given many attorneys 
onecern and a lot of extra labor in perfecting titles to real 
estate in over three-fourths of Rutherford county’s land area. 
Messrs McBrayer and Justice are frequently called upon to- 
Jav to make deeds conveying mineral rights to lands sold by 
them or formerly held by the Speculation Land Company. 
On March 20, 1920, Mr. MeBraver and Mr. Justice 
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bought all of the remaining interests of the New York Specvu- 
lation Land Co.apany, after having spent three years in tra- 
eing the heirs of the original speculators. The list of the 
most recent heirs reads like a “Who’s Who.” One was 4 
countess in Italy; several were in England and France. Some 
of the New Yo:k paners of consent are from the Hoyts, the 
i3ronsons and the Livingstons. 


THE RED TAVERN 


Radio Station WBBO properties occupy an historic spot, 
and it is surrounded by several sites associated with the early 
history of this area. 

The two ante-kellum Eaves homes, within a few hun dred 
yards of the station, are replete with historic memories and 
associations from other years. 

The Ledbetter home stands on almost the identical spot. 
where the old Salisbury-Lincolnton-Asheville turnpike con- 
nected with the Charlotte-Asheville high road. And almost on 
that identical spot stood for generations the famous, or in- 
famous Red Tavern. where stage coach passengers would stop 
for a sip of brandy or rum, a meal or a night’s lodging. 

Generations of Negroes studiously avoided the spot after 
nightfall. Like Washington Irving’s “Legend of Sleepy Hol!- 
low,’’ the ghost of the ownerless horse roamed the premises 
of the Red Tavern, searching for his master who was mur- 
dered in a Tavern brawl. 


Champton, terminal of Rutherford county’s first rail- 
road, occupied the premises on which now stand Radio Station | 
WBBO. The depot was located within a few yards of the sta- 
tion, and was moved to Forest City when the railroad was ex- 
tended to Rutherfordton. 


Across from the station was the railroad “Y’’, a series 
tracks extending into the woodlands immediately in front of 
the statior. Gn this “‘Y” the train was enabled to reverse 
its direction, turning whole trains, in preparation for the re- 
turn trip to Wilmington. 

The most noted of these historic spots, in local folk lore, 
was the Red Tavern. With two of the State’s most noted 
highroads or turnpikes forming a junction, naturally it was 
an ideal spot for an inn. The Red Tavern, which stood di- 
rectiy in front of the present residence of Mrs. J. D. Ledbet- 
ter, took its name from the huge, sprawling building, which 
at sometime during its existence had been painted a deep red. 
Just when the building was erected or when it was torn down 
is amatter of conjecture. Evidence points to its construction 
pefore 1809. probably shortly after the American Revolution. 
The memory of the oldest inhabitant, however, does not go 
back to the time wken it was torn down. Yet, the memories 
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of these same inhabitants have retained some very colorful 
descriptions and observations of the tavern and the events 
surrounding it. and they present an interesting phase of sociai 
life througbout the state, particularly prior to the Civil War. 

The early tavern, inn, holstery or ordinary, in addition 
to providing lodgings, was usually a sociat center where po- 
litical discussicns were held; billiards, backgammon and card 
games were played, and newspapers to which the innkeeper 
subscribed were eagerly read. The bar with its domestic and 
imported liquors was no small attraction, the punch bowl 
being always in evidence. There was little to réeeommend in 
the way of local liquors, so the good innkeeper usually de- 
pended in a large measure on imported drinks. Out in the 
inn vard quoits anc marbles were favorite games. Here the 
stagecoach made its relay stops, the driver blowing loud 
blasts on his korn to tell the innkeeper the number of guests 
he was to entertain. 


There were fixed prices which the inns or taverns, could 
sharge, a form of the recent Office of Price Administration. 
The Rutherford County Court of Pleas and Quarter Ses- 
sions set the tavern prices for all inns and ordinaries in the 
county, and failure to display them constituted an-offense for 
which the licerses could be revoked. These prices were usu- 
ally fixed each year. For example, at the July, 1785, term of 
the County Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions the following 
rates were fixed: | 
Good West India Rum, one shilling four pence per one- 
half pint. ; 

Continental Rum, eight pence per half pint. 

Good Brandy, eight pence per half pint. 

Gin, one shilling, four pence per half pint. 

Whiskey, eight pence per half pint. 

Cyder Royal, one shilling per quart. 

Cyder Beer or Marthigalum, six pence per quart. 

Corn, eight pence per gallon; oats six pence per gallon. 

Good Pasturage, six pence per night. 

Good bed for one night, four pence. 

Breakfast or supper, one shilling; dinner, one shilling. 
four pence. 

Compared with today’s extremely high prices, these 
rates seem unbelievabie, when one considers that the Nort 
Carolina General Assembly of 1783 set the value of shilling at 
12.5 cents and a pence at approximately one cent. 

“When the stage coaches or mail coaches approached 
there was usually some time taken out to change horses. Red 
Tavern, occupying a strategic position by virtue of being loca- 
ted at the junction of two main high roads, entertained hund- 
reds of people annually. While horses were being changed. 
the passengers from the ccach would enter the Tavern either 
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to get warm inside or outside, frequently on both sides. When 
meals were to be taken there was a rush for the washing 
place, usually providec with several buckets of cold well wa- 
ter, drawn from a well directly in front of the Tavern, which 
was only filled up as late as 1912. Tin basins served as was: 
pans, and roller towels were the rule, when towels were avail- 
able. Then the rusn for the large dining room, and the weil. 
cooked country food served there. The kitchen, a form of 2 
shed, was contructed directly to the rear of the Tavern, and 
the food was served in a large dining room separated by a 
partition from the main tavern and bar. It is said that most 
of these meals were prepared on open hearth before a glow- 
ing bed of coals in the kitchen, and that the wide fireplace ex-. 
tended half across the kitchen floor. 


The Red Tavern was one of several which existed and 
made money during the 19th century in Rutherford county. 
lts description very aptly fits all of them. Aside from serv 
ing the wayfarer, it was a social center, around which ma 
community activities took place. Frequently brawls and 
fights occurred, whic: taxed the ingenuity and patience of 
the innkeeper. One night according to tradition, a youn: 
soldier, fresh from the Mexican War, tied his horse to a tree 
in the tavern yard, and entered the tavern for a drink of 
Madeira rum. As the night wore on he became intoxicate’ 
ana at length became involved in an argument with another 
suest, who invited him into the tavern yard to settle their 
differences of opinion. The young soldier was shot by the un- 
known guest, who then took off his sword and stabbed th 
horse to death. For years thereafter, the horse searched 
nightly for his soldie1-master, and Negro slaves for miles | 
around studiously avoided that area after nightfall. 


There is no historical evidence to such murder in the 
1840’s in the Rutherford county courthouse. Doubtless the 
entire story was coneeccted by lozal slave owners to prevent 
promiscuous clandestine visiting of their slaves after dark. 
However, fcr many years thereafter the Negroes of this area 
told of witnessing the travels of the ownerless horse across 
the present Highwzey No. 74 and into the woods surroundine 
the Ledbetter home and Radio Station WBBO in search of 
his dead master. 


ROMULUS Z. LINNEY 


Romulus Z. Linney, “Bull of the Brushies,” was born in 
Rutherford county December 26, 1841. He was educated in 
the common schools of the county, attended York’s Collegiate 
Institute and read law at Dr. Millen’s school in Taylorsville 
where he entered atter the close of the Civil War. At the bat- 
tle of Chancellorsville while serving as a private in the ranks 
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of the Confederate army, he was shot and severely wounded 
and was then discharged from further active service. He 
was admitted to the bar by the supreme court of North Caro- 
lina in the year 1868 and immediately began the practice of 
law. With his first fee of $30 he discharged » debt to a tarm- 
er in Rutherford county who had lent him the above amount 
to complete his legal education. He marvied Miss Dorcas 
Stephenson in Taylorsville. 

In the interim between the time he was discharged from 
the army until he eatered the U. 8. Congress, he was engaged 
in agricultural pursuiis and the practice of law in Taylors- 
ville and Boone 

A nephew of the late Judge John Baxter and Governor 
Elisha Baxter, of Rutherford county, he possessed the in- 
herent abilities and native wit of the noted Baxter family. 
Tenacity, a bull dog determination, a keen sense of humor 
and an ever ready fund of repartee were among the noted’ 
characteristics of Romulus Linney. The profession of law 
offered an inviting fieid for the further development of those 
talents. He eaxly became proficient in the practice and intri- 
cate methods of cross examination at the bar. He served in 
the State Senate from Alexander county district in 1870, 
1872 and again in 1883. There he learned the parliamentary 
rules and added to his already blossoming talents the art of 
oratory. During those days of rough and tumble law prac- 
tice, many witnesses suffered, squirmed and balked under the 
fierce fire of his courtroom cross-exemination. J. L. Sea- 
well, author of “Law Tales For Laymen”, gives this brief ac- 
count of a trial in which Linney participated. 

An acquaintance, Dr. Long, of Iredell county, had been 
summoned to testify against the interests of one of Mr. Lin- 
ney’s clients. This chent had filed a caveat to the will of an 
old lady on the ground that she was mentally incapable of 
devising her property. The jury consisted of rough and rug- 
ged men of the soil who possessed a double portion of ordin- 
ary horse sense. Dr. Long when called approached the wit- 
ness chair with deliverate dignity, qualified as an expert and 
testified that he had been professionally and personally well 
acquainted with the old lady and that in his opinion she was 
of sound mind and mentally qualified to devise her property. 
Council for the propounders having announced “the witness is 
with you, Mr. Linney,’ that gentleman focused his keen eyes 
upon the doctor and began questioning him: 

“Please tell me your name, age, residence and vocation.” 

“My name is Jabez Long, age 65, reside in Statesville and 
practice medicine.” 

“How long have you practiced medicine?” queried Mr. 
Linney. 

“Thirty-eight years,’ was the response. 
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“Thirty-eight years,” said the examiner in a long drawl- 
ing tone, “And have you practiced medicine in this county ?” 

oN ot very much. My practice has been mostly confined 
to Ivedell county.” 

“Oh yes, I am well acquainted with many of the good 
people of Iredell. Dia you ever practice in the family of Mr. 
Jobn Alexander ?” | 

“T did.” 

“What do you infer by ‘I did’? Has Alexander removed 
from: Iredell county ?” 

“No, Mr. Alexander is dead.” 

“Dead? Did you attend him in his last illness ?” 

“T did. You know as well as I do that he is dead for you 
attended his funerai.” 

“Never mind,” said the lawyer, “let us proceed. And Mr. 
Alexander’s wife, is she living yet?” 

“No. Sne is dead } rie 

“Did you attend her in her last illness?” 

“Yes, you know I cid and that she died twelve years ag». 
She died from ————— ” | 

“Never mind about the dates or disease. Now let me 
see, is Mr. Reuben Hinkle, that splendid speciman of vigor- 
ous manhood, living yet ?” 

“No, he is dead.” 

At this point in the trial two opposing TEeornene were 
on their feet strenuously objecting to further cross-examina.- 
tion. After the court had restored order, Mr. Linney con 
tinued: : 

“Who was Mr. Hinkle’s physician in his last illness?” 

“T was, hut I wouid like to explain that a 

‘So Mr. Aiexander, his good wife and Mr. Reuben Hinkle 
sleep with their fathers and you were the physician who last 
attended them all.” 

Protests by counsel again enlivened the courtroom for a 
few minutes but Mr. Linney succeeded in naming two or 
three other deceased persons who were attended by the now 
pallid and raging Dr. Long. 

“Tt seems that you have practiced on every person [ 
have mentioned and they have all died—died. Just what 
measure of success in treating afflicted humanity have you 
acquired anyway ?” 

The answer to this question was lost amid a fusillade of 
savage protests to his honor. In addressing the jury, Mr. 
Linaey said: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, this pompous, grizzled, old pat- 
riarch has the consummate and astounding egotism and eff- 
rontery to pass judgment on the mental qualifications of that 
poor, unfortunate woman when he admits under oath that he 
attempted to cure every person I have named and that each: 
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wne has crossed over the river under his skillful medical at- 
vention.” 7 

The attorney was compelled later, however, to appease 
the outraged feelings of Dr. Long who in truth was a very 
iine physician and bore a splendid reputation among the 
medical fraternity. 

Claude B. Woltz, writing of the astounding political ca- 
reer of Linney several years ago, stated that the real political 
activity of Romulus Linney began when he was elected to the 
54th and 55th Congresses as a Republican. In a former con- 
test for Congress with the late W. H. H. Cowles, of Wilkes 
county, believing himself cheated and double-crossed, he with- 
drew from the Dernocratic convention, severed his relations 
with that party and ran for Congress as an Independent in 
the old Eighth Congressional district. He then joined the 
Republican party and remained until death a loyal adherent 
+o its tenets and principles. Though his greatest political 
hattle were yet to come, he longed for a place where he could 
spend his summers in quietude, rest and study. 


In 18x80 he became interested in Watauga county and 
purchased more than 1,000 acres of land on the range of the 
Blue Ridge known as Rich Mountain. This range lies to the 
northeast of Boone and forms a semi-circle around the great- 
er portion of the town. Here on this crest, 5,000 feet above 
sea level, he built a rock house on ‘Tater Hill. Here the dis- 
tinguished citizen spent many happy days reading Watt’s 
Psychology, a Greek treatise of the Bible and his ever-favor- 
ite law books, Blackstone and Battle’s revisal. Here also he re- 
flected on a bil] then pending in Congress to purchase a few 
thousand acres of Jana for a Federal park. A part of his 
speech against the Park bill will long be quoted and remem- 
bered: 

“Tf,” said he, ‘a streak of Hell fire four miles in breadth 
and 12 miles lyong should strike the state of North Carolina 
en the East and destroy everything in its path to the crest 
of the Blue Ridge mountain, it would not harm the state half 
as much as the establishment here in these virgin forests of 
a Federal Park.” 

The bill was defeated and the Bull of the Brushies brea- 
thed easier. | 

The inouse on top of ’Tater Hill is of solid rock save a 
few wooden rafters or which rested the shale granite covered 
roof. Even the dom house under the floor where dwelt his 
fine pack of blooded heunds is itself a rock dog-mansion. In 
the summer evening's he sat up there alone and listened to the 
music of the chase as fox and dogs circled back and forth 
around the hill. Black Beauty and Hell-in-a-Minute, ‘‘as fine 
a pair of horses as ever lived,” grazed quietly on the slope of 
the mountain, and when the evening shadows began to fall 
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the horses wal'ed up to their friend who talked to them, Ba. 
ted, stroked and petted them. Sitting in his rocking cha:. 
Rom Linney surveyed the world. For refreshment he glancec. 
{oward the West where the blue Holston range fades into the 
fair plains of ‘tennessee. Toward the South Grandfather 
Mountain lies sizcping with his forehead, chin and eyes clear- 
iy discernable, while his long beard waves to and fro in the 
wind as it did 10,000 years ago for the dryads and gnomes 
that lcoked to im for spiritual leadership and guidance. To- 
ward the southeast Carolina lay before him, and in a north- 
easterly direction the fields of Virginia reminded him of the 
blocdy campaigns around Richmond during those awiul days 
of 1861-65. 

The year 1898 nas arrived. Coming down from the top 
of the mountsin may be seen the stalwart form of Romulus 
Linney, bearing in his arms as did Moses of old the law of 
the Holy Evangelist of Almighty God. He is refreshed, in- 
spired, encoureged and determined. He announced his can- 
didacy for election io the 56th Congress. Rufus A. Dough- 
ton is his Demucratic cpponent. The campaign that followed 
was one of knockouts and knockdowns, but one in which 
neither candidate ever cried “enough.” In the November 
election the ballot stood 18,006 for Doughton and 19,419 for 
Linney. Buckling »m his spurs and adjusting his saddle as 
one of the cld knights of the Round Table, he turns toward 
Washingtou to represent for the third and last time the old 
Fignth Congressional district in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

This is a Repuclican year, and save for the redoubtable. 
able anc flashing Claude Kitchen, North Carolina is without a 
Democratic rcoresentative in the lower house. The red shirt 
campaign is beginning to bear fruit. How may the Negro be 
eliminated from North Carolina politics? Mr. Kitchen is tell- 
_ ing the Congress how it may be done. He has spoken long 
and powerfully. His forensic eloquence, sharp biting sar- 
casm, and ready logic have sent a quiver down the backs oi 
his opponeats on the other side of the hall. He has talked 
about the grandfather clause and the necessity of making it 
an amendment to the Federal Constitution, thus disfranchis- 
ing the ignorant and illiterate Negro from casting his ballot 
at the polls. With characteristic force and oratory he tells 
of the wholesale voting of thousands of African savages 
who were s-arcely removed more than a score of years from 
the bonds of servitude and slavery. In stature Mr. Kitchen 
stood more than six feet. His complexion was swarthy and 
his large, prominent features lent additional charm to the 
black, bushy hair that had fallen down over his forehea* 
Standing upon the tips of his toes and displaying feet that 
were unusually large and expansive, glancing defiantly at the 
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Republican side of tine chamber he exclaimed in thunderous 
tones: 

“Why, Gentlemen of the Congress, the ungodly Re- 
publicans of the State of North Carolina have aptly and 
truly been termed ‘Black Republicans’ by reason of their 
close association, friendship and alliance with the Negroes, 
and I wish you to know that the grandfather clause, if enact- 
ed into iaw, provides a means by which these gentlemen of 
color forever be barre from participation in our state elect- 
ions. If these putrid Black Republicans with their demago- 
guery and debauchery continue to incite these ignorant serfs 
and former slaves so that they are continually being injected 
into the body politic of our state, they I say ‘Oh, Liberty, 
where is the candle that once brightly burned from the east- 
ern shores of Carolina to the snow-white caps of the Blue 
Ridge’ ’. 

The speaker took his seat. A hushed silence filled the 
hall of the great deliberative body. The Speech was too won- 
derful for Democrats to applaud. It was too terrible for 
Republicans to sit still. Nine Republicans from North Caro- 
lina seemed to lose their breath, sit motionless in their seats 
and stare into space as though the charge had passed and 
they only were left to bear the news of the battle of Thermo- 
polea. The worthy son of old Buck Kitchen had made a speech 
in the halls of Congress equalled by few and surpassed by no 
living man. Is there a single Republician who would dare 
reply to this castigation of his party in the State of North 
Carolina? 

Someone has adressed the chair. His keen, ringing voice 
has filled tre chamber like the bells at high mass sounding 
out the last requiem over the lost and departed spirits 
wrestling and writhing in a sea of purgatory. He has been re- 
cognized by the chair and like a slow moving tiger with fire 
in his eyes 1s making his way to the center of the floor. Bow- 
ing in acknowledgment of the faint applause that greeted him 
from the Republican side of the chamber, slowly yet deliber- 
ately he began to speak: 

“Gentlemen of the Congress, I wish to rise in defense of 
the party in North Carolina which it hath pleased my Demo- 
cratic fellow member of Congress to term the Black Republi- 
ean party. I had the honor of being elected to this dignified 
body by the votes of more than 19,000 of these so-called 
Black Republicans. In personal appearance I resemble many 
of my constituents. It hath pleased Almighty God in His 
super-endowed wisdom and omnipotence to stamp upon me 
many oi the physical traits of these Black Republicans. Be- 
hold, if you please, my features, my complexion, my contour, 
- and my speech! I call upon every member of this honorable 
bedy to look carefully and observe if my skin is not whiter, if 
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my eyes ar2 not bluer, if my foot is not smaller, my hand 
more slend<r, and my lips thinner than those of the gentleman 
who just addressed you; and then I ask you gentlemen of the 
Congress, judge between us two as to which speciman of hu~ 
manity may claim for himself the greater amount of Anglo- 
Saxon blood coursing through his veins!” 

The entire house began to applaud and to smile but Rom 
Linney was not smiling. The Bull of the Brushies was mad 
—not angry—-he was mad. He resented what Mr. Kitchen 
had said—resented it bitterly and deeply. | | 

“I bear in my body the gunshot wounds of a Yankee 
musket fired at the battle of Chancellorsville, and I climbed 
the walls aid scaled the heights under the military direction 
of the stalwart Chrisian soldier and commander, Stonewall. 
Jackson. Not only that but in my memory as I listen, I seem 
to hear the roar of the flintlock, the shriek of the dying anJ | 
the piteous cries of the wounded as the last faint words of 
our beloved commander floated out on the breeze of a sum- 
mer’s night: Tell A. P. Hill to prepare for action! And then’ 
after a momeut’s lapse of time while his spirit softly and 
sweetly took its flighs toward the heavenly throne of God, 
‘Let us pass over tne river and rest under the shade of the - 
tree.’ lf to fight for the South, to bleed for the South and to 
die for the South, constitutes a breach of liberty and a -stumb-: 
ling block of freedom, then I am proud of the Republican 
party in North Carolina. And further, Gentlemen, I ask my 
distinguished colleague to go to the archives of this republic 
and there count the number of Black Republicans who fell in 
the defense of the Southern Confederacy and then I request 
him when he has finished to come before this Congress and 
apologetically tell them how many died fighting for North 
Carolina and for their Southland. fe 

“T wish te take exception to the ignoble words of cen- 
sure, the tarnished and grave charges of collusion and per- 
jury, and to the slanderous and premeditated falsehoods 
uttered here jn your presence against the party in North 
Carolina which has honored me with its franchise. I know 
that my locks are silver and that my hand is trembly; I know 
that in a few more years the Rebel yell will no longer be 
sounded, and that we who have survived will in a short time ~ 
be called to join that brigade commanded by our Master in 
the skies; but I wish to say that no man,and I emphasize no 
man, not even the voung dashing representative from North 
Carolins, will dare make these statements to me outside the 
halls of the House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States.” 3 

Tears were now streaming from the eyes of the majority of 
the members of the house, and coming toward him were many 
of the former soldiers of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
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and a few grizzled veterans who had formerly worn the Gray. 
Far down the aisle may be seen the portly carriage of a per- 
son representing the combination of an Athenian orator, 4 
Grecian profile, a Roman nose and a Spartan fortitude. He is 
a Demccrat. He quickens his stride, seizes the hand of Rom 
Linney and throws his arm about his shoulders. ‘The Bull of 
the Brushies” had won. It was Champ Clark, the speaker of 
the House of Representatives who, after a moment’s silence 
while the falling tears of the blue mingled with the tears of 
the gray, said, “Rom, I congratulate you.” Their friendship 
lasted unti: Linney’s death on April 15, 1910. 

_ Above the front coor of the principal building at Appals- 
chian State Teachers College in Boone is carved in marble the 
following quotation from one of his speeches delivered July 
1, 1903, ‘‘Learning, the Handmaid of Loyalty and Liberty. A 
Vote Governs better than a crown.” 


THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH PARISHES IN N. C. 


Union ot Church and State has never been a successful 
proposition in North Carolina. Independent, fearless North 
Carolinians nave always looked with jealousy upon any at- 
tempt t2 weld the civil and ecclesiastical authority. Yet, av 
the dawn cf North Carolina’s history the Church and civil 
affairs were, for neaviy three-quarters of a century, dispensed 
by the same hands. 

The story of tne parishes of the Established Church in 
North Carolina from 1715 to 1778, is one of both interest and 
importance, by reasen of the light it brings to bear upon the 
subject of union, quite often attempted and never successful. 
of the church and state. It was a grafting upon this part of 
the British Empire of the Established Church, and the 13 
colonies of America were placed under the charge of the Lord 
Bishop of Durham. | 

A zounty or its precinct was a political division or sub - 
division The parish was a religious one. When a county or 
a precinct was formed a parish was erected at the same time. 
In some cases there were more than one parish in a county, 
but in the main there were about as many parishes as there 
were counties. Parishes had as their particular care and ob- 
ject matters concerning the Church of England, the E'stab- 
lished Church of tiie Province, and they had charge of the 
poor. In 1665 the Lords Proprietors, the eight men who own- 
ed North and South Carolina by a grant from King Charles, 
TI, set cut that their territory here was to be “divided into 
counties, parishes, hundreds, manors, tribes,” ete. The Prop- 
rietors and later the King, had a great ally in church matters 
in the person of the powerful organization in England called 
the Society ‘or the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
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Paris. lave 
In 1715 the Lords Proprietors directed that as the Pro- 


vince “being a member of the Kingdom of Great Britain; an.l 
the Church of Engiund being appointed by the charter from 
ihe Crown io be the only Established Church to have public 
encouragement” did enact that this Province be divided into 
parishes as follows: Chowan precinct into the Eastern parish 
of Chowan precinct «nd the southwest Chowan precinct; Pas- 
quotank precinct into the northeast parish of Pasquotank an# 
Southwest parish of Pasquotank ; Perquimans, Currituck and 
Hyde precincts to be parishes as bounded by their several pre © 
cincts; Beaufort precinct to be one parish by the name of St. 
Thomas; Neuse River and the branches thereof to be one par. 
ish by the rame of Craven parish, to which all the southern 
settlements shall be accounted a part of the same parish until 
further division be made. There shall be a vestry in each par- 
ish, consisting of the minister of the parish, when any such 
shall be a resident, and 12 men.” 

The vestry and the church wardens, two of the latter to 
each parish, were erapowered to raise money by a tax of not 
over five shillings on the poll per annum, to maintain the 
poor and pay the mitusters. , : 

This act therefcre created nine parishes and the vestries 
embraced practically all the leading men in the Province. 
Each precinct had « marshal, later called a sheriff, and he 
mad« not only the ccllections of the taxes for the precinct but : 
those for tue parish 9s well. In 1715 the assembly passed 
an act to appoint persons in each parish to call the vestry an‘ 
church wardens to account for the parish money received by 
them, but tnis was not enforced and nothing came of it. Th 
1775 it was »brogated by the King. 3 

The instructions by the King to Governor George Burr- 
ington, December 14, 1730, shed much light on the parish sys- 
tem. The King’s instructions follow: 

“You ave to permit a liberty of conscience to all persons 
(except Pajists) so as they be contented with a quiet and 
peaceable enjoyment of the same, not giving offence or scan- 
dalto the government. You shall take especial care that God 
Almighty be devoutly and duly served throughout your gov— 
ernment, the Book of Common Prayer as by law established 
read each Sunday and Holiday and the Blessed Sacrament 
administered accord:ng to the rites of the Church of Eng- 
land You shall take care that the Churches already built 
there be well and orderly kept, and that more be built as the 
province shall, by God’s blessing be improved, and that be- 
sides a competent maintenance assigned to the ministers of 
each Orthodox church a convenient house be built at the 
common charge, (at public expense) for each minister and a 
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competent proportion of land assigned him for a glebe and. 
the exercise of his industry (that is a parcel of land for a 
yarden or little farm: in which he could grow truck produce). 
You are to take care that the Parishes be so limited and set - 
tled as vou shall find most convenient for coe Sae this 
good work. You are not to prefer any min'ster to any Eccle- 
siasvical Benefice in that Province without a certificate from 
the Rigit Reverend Father in God the Lord Bishop of London 
of his being conformable to the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England, and of Good Life and. Conversation, and 
if eny person already preferred to a benefice (recommended 
for 2 position as a clergyman) shall appear to you to give 
scandal either by doctrine or manners you are to use the 
proper and usual means for the removal of him and to suppiv 
the vacancy mn such manner as we have directed. | 

“You are to give orders forthwith (ifthe same be not 
already done) that every Orthodox Minister. within your 
government be one of the vestry in his respective parish and: 
that no vestry be ield without him (except in case of sick- 
ness)... You are to inquire whether there be any Minister 
within vour government who preaches and administers tlic 
sacrament in any Orthodox church or chapel without being in 
due orders (regularly ordained) and to give an account there- 
of <> the Lord Bisnep of London. . . We do further dire: 
that no schoolmaster be henceforth permitted to come from 
this Kingdora end keep school in that our said Province with-- 
out vhe license of the Lord Bishop of London, and that no 
other person now there or that shall come from other paris 
shell be admitted tc keep school in North Carolina without 
your license first cbtained and you are to take care that a 
table of merriages established by the Canons of the Church 
of England be bung up in every Orthodox church and duly ob- 
served. And vou are to endeavor to get a law passed in the 
assembly. . . (if not already done) for the strict observation 
of said table. Having been graciously pleased to grant unto 
the Right Reverend Father in God, Edmund, Lord Bishop of 
London a commission under our great seal of Great Britain, 
wherebv he is empowered to exercise Ecclesiastical jurisdict- 
ion by himself or by such commissaries as he shall appoint in 
our several plantaticns in America.” 

In 1767 a report said: ‘There are in the Province of 
North Carolina 30,789 taxable persons, which at four persons 
to: a family, deduct: ine the heats or tayvables, are 122,920 
souls, and but one or two ministers cof the Church of England 
are among them.’ 

When Governor Tryon became governor of North Caro- 
lina he found only five clergymen of the Istablished Church 
in the Province. When he left, early in 1771, there were 18, 
His last report on church affoirs in the province, in 1767, is 
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of great interest as bearing on the parish system and religi~ 
ous conditions generally. He was very favorable to the Pres- 
byterians and quite so to the Quakers. His report on the 
counties, parisics, number of white taxables and remarks 
follow: | 

“Anson county, St. George’s parish, 696 taxables, the 
inhabitants in gen-ral poor and incapable to support a min- 
ister. Beaufort, St. Thomas, 110. Rev. Mr. Stewart incum- 
bent, by presentat on. Bertie Society, 930, capable to main- 
tain and willing to receive a minister. Bladen, St. Martin, 
791, the inhabitants mostly gentlemen. Bute, St. John’s, 
A70, similar to Anvon county. Chowan, St. Paul’s 990, Rev. 
Mr. Earl incumbent, never applied for induction. Craven, 
Christ church, 1378, Rev. Mr. Reed, incumbent, by presenta- 
tion. Cumberland, St. David’s 899, mostly Scotch, support a 
Presbyterian minister; Currituck, 400, similar to Anson 
county. Dobbs, St. Patrick, 1268, Rev. Mr. Miller, incumbent, 
by presentation. Duplin, St. Gabriel’s, 1071, Rev. Hobart. 
Briggs, incumbent by presentation. Edgecombe, St. Mary’s, 
1200, able and willing to receive a minister. Granville, Gran- 
ville, 1022, similar to Edgecombe. Halifax, 1500, Rev. Mr. 
Burgess, incumbent, by act of assembly, 1764. Hertford, St. 
Barnabas, 900, able to make provision for a minister. Hyde, 
St. George, 441, smilar to Anson. Johnston, St. Stephens, 
1229, able tc make provision for a minister. Mecklenburg, St. 
Martin’s, 1600, mostly Presbyterians. New Hanover, St.. 
James 511 able to support but express no desire to receive an 
inducted minister. Northampton St. George, 1600, intended 
tor Rev. Mr. Burn<tt, (good parish). Onslow, St. John, 716, 
willing to receive but hardly capable of making provision for 
a minister. Orange, St. Matthews, 3573, Rev. Mr. Fisk by 
presentation (weak parish). Perquimans, Berkley, 900, in- 
habitants in middling circumstances. Pitt, St. Michael, 775, 
small county, willing to make provision. Rowan, St. Luke’s, 
3000, very able, mostly Presbyterians. Tryon, St. Thomas, too 
unsettled to make provision. Tyrrell, St. Andrew, 594, simi- 
lar to Anson.” 

The authority of overlooking ‘His Majesty’s Planta-— 
tions in America” appears to have passed from the Bishop of 
London in the time of Bishop Gibson, for in a letter to the 
Lords of Trade the Bishop of London wrote in 1771 that “the 
North Carolina vestries have taken to themselves the pat- 
ronage of all the ‘livings’ in the Province and have set up over 
the clergy a jurisdiction quite inconsistent with the Church 
of England, and which excludes the Bishop of London and 
transfersal of the King’s supremacy to the vestries, which are 
so far from copying after the Church of England that I 
rather suspect they borrowed this model of their govern- 
ment from the Presbyterians and Independents of New Eng- 
Jand. The present Bishop of London cannot go on with the 
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jurisdiction in North Carolina as his predecessor had done 
ever since the settling of the colony, because the jurisdiction 
did not come to me at the foot of my customary usage as it 
had done to my predecessers until Bishop Green’s time, but. 
when he was told by the Attorney General and the Solicitor 
General that the jurisdiction was in the Crown and that the 
Bishop of London had no right to meddle it was time for me 
to consider the danger that attends the invasion of this pre- 
rogative of the Crown, which I judge it not proper for me 
to do.” | | 

In 1771 the assembly declared: 

“All free negroes and mulatto women and wives of free 
negroes and mulattoes are tithables, cha geable for defray- 
ing the public, county and parish tax levies of this Province,” 
the petitions poured in on the governor, declaring this was 
“highly derogatory of the rights of free born subjects.” 

June 20, 1772, Governor Martin reported to the Bishop 
of London what he declared to be the totally unjust dismissal 
of James Tomlinson, the master of the public school in New 
Bern (established in 1766 by the assembly) who was also the 
church reader of that parish, Christ church, while the rector 
was absent nearly half the year in the remote parts of his 
wide parish. Governor Martin urged that the King disallow 
the act of the assembly which gave trustees such power. The 
Governor said he had been able to give little or no attention 
to church matters. | | 

In 1778 the General Assembly enacted a law abolishing 
the whole system of parishes and the union of church and 
state. Although abolished yet they continu-d to function in 
some cases, as the records of St. Gabriel’s parish, Duplin 
county, continued until 1808, and the church wardens, as 
civil officials, had charge of all matters relating to the poor. 
Reminders of the old parish days are still to be found. Three 
townships in Wake county still bear the names of St. Marys, 
St. Marks’s and St. Matthews. 

Practically all of the parish records are now lost. There 
is a complete set of the Chowan records in the St. Paul’s 
church in Edenton. There is in the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Archives and History the records of St. Gabriel’s 
parish which embraced the county of Duplin. The department 
also has the original records of St. Thomas’ parish, Beaufort 
county. But the other parish records are missing. Lately the 
records of St. George’s parish, Northampton county, have in 
part come to light, being found in the courthouse at Jackson. 

The act of 1715 creating parishes in the Province was re- 
pealed in 1741 and a new act became law, by which the Prov-— 
ince of North Carolina was divided into sixteen parishes as 
follows: Chowan county, St. Paul’s; Perquimans county, Ber- 
kley ; Pasquctank, St. Peter’s and St. John’s; Currituck, Cur- 
rituck; Bertie, Society and Northwest; Tyrell, St. Andrews; 
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Beaufort, St. Thomas; Hyde, St. George’s; Craven, Christ 
Church; Onslow, St. John’s; New Hanover, St. Philip’s and 
St. James; Bladen, St. Martin’s ; Edgecombe, Edgecombe. _ 

In the saine bill, 1741, the Assembly passed an act in 
regard to parishes in which neglect to use the Litany, a part 
of the service of the Church of England, was to be punished, 
unless the offending person was a known Dissenter, by a fine 
of three pounds. Any church warden elected to that position 
who failed to quality and accept was to be fined forty shill- 
ings. In 175i an act provided that vestrymen were to be 
balloted for in their parishes in the same manner as in other 
elections and that only men qualified to sit as members of 
the General Assembly were eligible for this position. 

An extensive eniargement of the number of parishes due 
to the formation of new counties began in 1756, when Johns- 
ton county was divided into the parishes of St. Patrick and 
St. Stephen, because it was so large. In 1754 an act was 
passed allowing the people of several parishes which had no 
vestries to elect them. This gave more freedom. In 1756 
there was a consolidation of the two parishes of St. John and 
St. Peter in l‘asquotank county. St. John’s parish in Gran- 
ville was divided and Gianville parish formed. The same 
year Northwest parish in Northampton county was divided 
and St. George’s parish formed. Mecklenburg in 1762 was 
St. Martin’s Parish, in 1764 St. John’s Parish in Granville 
county became Bute county; in 1768 Tryon county was form— 
ed with St. ‘Thomas’ parish; in 1771 Wake county was form- 
ed as St. Margaret’s parish; in 1774 Chatham county as St. 
Bartholomew's parish; in 1773 Surry county as St. Jude’s 
parish; in 1774 St. Elizabeth’s parish was formed in Edge- 
combe county. 

The act of 1767 endowed each parish minister with one 
hundred pounds sterling annually, under the patronage of the 
Bishop of London. This took the place of the act of 1765, 
which allowed 133 pounds, six shillings and eight pence, to 
be paid by the church wardens each year on or before the 
first day of June. The fee for marriage was, if by license, 
twenty shillings and if by banns five shillings. For publishing 
banns and giving certificates thereof a charge of one shilling 
and six pence was made. For preaching a funeral sermon, if 
required, was chargeable at the rate of forty shillings procla- 
mation money. A minister’s glebe, or farm, was to be at 
least 200 acres of good arable land, and his house was to be 
a “convenient mansion house of 38 feet length, 13 feet width, 
a kitchen, barn, stable, dairy and meat house.” 

In 1767, writing to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, Governor Tryon said: 

“The following pastors are in the parishes: Christ 
church parish, Craven county, Rev. James Reed; St. Matt- 
hews, Orange county, George Meiklejohn; St. Thomas, Beau- 
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fort county, Alexander Stewart; St. John, Pasquotank, Sam- 
uel Fisk; Society, Bertie county, Thomas Floyd, all of these 
established by letters of presentation by the governor. Chow- 
an parish, Chowan county, Daniel Earl, not appointed by 
presentation ; Edgecombe parish in Halifax, Thomas Burgess, 
settled by act of assembly ; St. Philip’s Brunswick, John Bar- 
nett; St. James, New Hanover, John Willis; St. Patrick’s in 
Dobbs, and St. John’s in Bute, (Mr. Cosgreve) are not estab-— 
lished. Mr. Tomlinson presides at the head of the only school 
established in this province, by legislative authority, at the 
last session. Mr. Barnett is waiting until the church at 
Brunswick is finished before he is presented. The other two, 
Cupples and Cosgreve, I have not yet heard from. I have 
sent to some parishes to see if they liked them.” 

Govrnor Tryon went on to say: 

“The inhabitants of ‘this province are strict inquisitors 
and if a clergyman is not of moral character and his life regu- 
lar and exemplary he will attract but little esteem to himself 
and less benefit to his parishoners, so the strictest caution is 
necessary in the recommendation of gentlemen who come to 
settle as ministers in this province. Some parishes have no 
minister. Messrs Reed of New Bern, Earl of Edenton and 
Stewart of Bath hold as missionaries from the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. Mr. Moir, another missionary of 
this society, died this year. For lack of ministers justices of 
the peace marry people and bury them, and in 17 65 Governor 
Dobbs was buried by a magistrate, there being no clergyman 
in 100 miles of Brunswick.” 

The condition of the churches in 1765 was thus reported 
by Governor Tryon: 

“Brunswick, outside walls built and roofed; Wilmington, 
wails only finished; New Bern, in good repair; Bath and Ed- 
enton, considerable repairs needed. No British colony stands 
so much in need of regular moral clergymen. There are now 
32 parishes and 28 more ministers are required. Chapels are 
established in every county; served by a reader where no 
clergymen can be procured. In March of this year Rev. Mr. 
Whitefield, a famous Methodist leader and evangelist, de- 
livered a sermon at Wilmington which would have done him 
honor had he delivered it in the royal chapel of St. James 
Palace in London.” 

In the same year Mr. Whitefield preached a powerful 
sermon in the English church at New Bern, which was given 
sent approbation by the Royal officials and the general pub- 
ic. 

| RUTHERFORD COUNTY SCHOOLS 

The records of the schools of Rutherford county prior 
tc the War Between the States are meager. The best descrip- 


tion of these schools is in the autobiography of A. L. Rucker. 
To quote: “The public school system of North Carolina was 
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born in 1842, but was limited to terms of two or three months 
in which the salary of the teacher ran from $10 to $16 per 
month. These with an occasional private or subscription 
school for one or two months in the year furnished the only 
rucans of secu. uy a sudim_ntary Knowledge of reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, which embraced the entire curriculum of 
that period.” Quoting further: “The school houses were 
generally built 0. ‘scaiped’’ logs—not hewn. Cracks in the 
walls were lefi open in Summer for ventilation and light, and 
closed by “chunks” in the winter. No regular program of 
recitation wes obs-rved. Those arriving first recited first. 
We went earl, stayed all day and come home at night, ten 
to twelve hours in school then.” Among the games played 
was town ball, buli pen, rolly hole, and marbles. 

All schools in Rutherford county closed in 1865, and for 
five years almost no schools existed in Rutherford county. 
There was no provision in the constitution for conducting 
separate schools for the two races. So no public schools were 
conducted. The pecple were too poor to afford private schools 
until about 1870 when there began to be a demand for bet- 
ter educational facilities. In that year Captain William L. 
Twitty was elected principal of the Rutherfordton Academy. 
In 1872 Joseph W. Waling was clected principal. W. L. Twit- 
ty and J. H. Forney were the principals in 1874. Oak Hill 
Academy, near Montford’s Cove, opened Feb. 3, 1873 under 
the supervision of J. M. Shuford and A. L. Rucker. The 
school was assisted by the Peabody fund. 

Burnt Chimney Academy was built in 1873. The Board of 
Trustees were Rev. C. B. Justice, Rev. Housen Harrill, Thom- 
as Wilkins, James Webb Davis, later county superintendent 
of schools, and Rev. George Bostic. Judging from the num- 
ber of Bapti:t ministers on the board of trustees it must have 
been connected with the Baptist church. The first session of 
of the schocl was held in 1874 with Rev. J. H. Yarboro and 


Prof. Bridges who was later county superintendent of schools 
as was A. L. Rucker of the Oak Hill school. These three aca- 
- demies were ebovt the total source of enlightenment in Ruth- 
erford county. Sometimes an itinerant teacher would go to 
a community and get up a subscription school for six or 
eight weeks a year. The question of a county school system 
came up in 1873 and an election was held on the question of 
supplementing the school fund with a county levy. The re- 
sult was an even 100 votes for special school taxes and 612 
against. 

The frst mecting of the Rutherford county board of 
education of which there is record was held in the courthouse 
September 1879. The legislature of 1877 had passed an act 
constituting the county commissioners a county board of 
education, giving them general supervision of the schools 
with the right to appoint committeemen, hear appeals from 
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- actions of committees, to see that the school law was fairly 
executed and to require sufficient bonds and reports of the 
school fund from the county treasurer. This board was com- 
posed of J. W. Beam, J. W. Morgan, W. 8. Hill. The first 
recorded action of that board was to receive two petitions 
from Golden Valley township, one for, another against the 
division of district number two in Golden Valley township into 
two schools. True to the democratic spirit of the times the 
board left it to a vote of the patrons of the district and ord- 
ered that “an election be held in said district on Saturday 
before the first Monday in March next by the legal voters in 
said district for or against division.” 

‘The next regular meeting of the Board was January, 
1880, but the Board must have anticipated bad weather and 
worse roads at that time so they set the tim: for the election 
and returns for March. They probably surmised rightly as 
there is only one entry in the minutes of the January meeting. 
“Joseph Whisnant is appointed committeman in district num- 
ber 53 Golden Valley.” It was signed by L. P. Erwin, clerk ex- 
officio—he being register of deeds at that time. No mention 
was made of the returns of the election of the previous Sat- 
ulday in the minutes of March 1, 1880, but it must have gone 
for division as the next year’s report shows a new district in 
Golden Valley township numbered 81 with an appropriation 
of $37. So in the first contest between the larger school and 
the small school the large school lost. 

At this first meeting the board appointed committeemen 
for 81 white districts and 25 colored districts a number that 
never varied much until 1920 when good roads and motor 
transportation brought about consolidation. This first list 
of school committeemen reads like a list of “Wiho’s Who” in 
Rutherford county in 1879, many of the old families being 
represented on the list. For Rutherfordton was Carter 
Burnett, later first chairman of a separate board of education 
for Rutherford county, A. L. Grayson and James Miller. 
Among those in Green Hill were Elias Lynch, J. B. Morris, J. 
H. Bradley, W. H. Rucker, J. F. Edwards, J. W. Elliott. In 
Union were Watson Abrams, Nathan Scoggins, later chair- 


man of the county board of education under the Republicans 
in 1895. In Sulphur Springs the Millers, the Harris’, the 
Roaches, the Fowlers and McBrayer, and in Colfax and Cool 
Springs, the Harrills, Martins, Bostics, Moores and Griffins. 
In Golden Valley and Duncan Creek, the Withrows, Gettys, 
Prices, Palmers, McFarlands. and in Logan Store the Free- 
mans, Logans, Biggerstaffs, N. J. Rollins, later a member of 
the Board of Education. 

This first board seems to have been in favor of increas- 
ing districts for we find that before they had been in long, 
the number of districts had reached an all time high of 86. 
Petitions for new districts were frequent and almost invari- 
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ably granted. Almost all the time of the Board was spent 
in creating new districts, changing lines and appointing new 
eommitteemen. 

At the second meeting of the board, A. L. Rucker was 
appointed county examiner at a salary of $2.00 per day for 
the time actually spent in examining and certifying teachers. 

The first appropriations of record made to schools In 
Rutherford county was made in 1880. It was based on a per 
capita of 52 cents to each child in the district between the 
ages of 6 and 21 years of age. There is no evidence that 
there was any partiality shown in the appropriation to the 
races. Each child whether white or black had his 52 cents 
appropriated to him. But many of the Negro schools failed 
to have their money taught out during the fiscal year, per- 
haps either for lack of teachers or interest or both, and in 
this case it reverted to the general fund. 

In March, 1881 the Board of Education was composed of 
J. W. Beam, J. L. McDowell, and C. C. Goforth, they having 
been elected county commissioners at the previous election. 
Meantime, the office of county superintendent of schools had 
been created. In the act it was provided that the county 
superintendent of schools should be elected by the magistrate. 
This was done so that the party in power could control the 
schools in all the counties of the states — the magistrates 
being appointed by the legislature belonging to the party in 
power. And so on April 14, 1881 the Board of Education 
ordered “that the magistrates be notified to meet in Ruther- 
fordton the first Monday in June to elect a county superinten— 
dent of schools.”’ A. L. Rucker was elected at a salary of $2.00 
per diem for time actually put in. 

The county superintendent at first had but little or no 
relation to the board of education. He was not at first sec- 
retary ex-officio to the board as the register of deeds filled 
that position for which he was paid $2.00 per day. The coun-— 
ty superintendent did not meet with the board and so at first 
exerted little influence on the management of schools. . 

A new trend set in in July, 1885 when a real separate 
board of education composed of C. Burnett, C. C. Goforth, and 
J. P. Burgess composing the first board of education, took 
office with A. L. Rucker, county superintendent of schools 
and secretary ex-officio. This board had supervisory charge 
of the schools of the county including school district bound- 
aries, power to make appropriation, and to hear appeals from 
the actions of school committees. But the school committees 
were still the corporate body politic with the power to sue and 
be sued and to hold school property for the benefit of public 
schools in their districts. 

_ This schoo! board’s with C. Burnett, chairman, time ex- 
pired Dec. 5, 1887 and was succeeded by a board composed of 
W. L. Jones, chairman, Frank Moore, and C. Burnett. The 
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magistrates electing at the same time as they elected the 
board of education, James Webb Davis of Forest City as 
superintendent of schools. This board except for C. Burnett, 
who died the latter part of October, 1889, and was succeeded 
by Dr. W. L. Lynch who was in turn succeeded by Captain W. 
L. Twitty, held on until 1895. In that year the county super- 
intendent, James W. Davis, died. 3 

The board of education was again discontinued and on 
December 2, 1895 on account of the depression, the county 
commissioners composed of J. F. Flack, M. K. Lynch, and 
J. E. Blanton acted as a school board until December 7, 1896 
when S. F. Wall, J. B. Biggerstaff, and J. A. Calton were 
clected county commissioners at the November election and 
took over the duties of directing the schools of the county. 
: The county superintendent, James Webb Davis, having 
died February 15, 1895, Captain W. T. R. Bell was elected 
County Superintendent by the Magistrates February 4, 1895, 
but served only one month as the legislature then-in session 
did away with both the office of county superintendent and 
the county board of education. The county board of educa- 
tion then in office was Capt. W. L. Twitty, chairman; H. 
Portrum, and N. J. Rollins. | 


The county commissioners designated as a school board 
were J. F. Flack, chairman, M. K. Lynch and J. B. Blanton. 
They held until December 1896 when the new board of com- 
missioners elected in the Fall of 1896 took office December 7 
of that year. They were composed of 8. F. Wall of Henrietta, 
a Populist, J. W. Biggerstaff of Sunshine, a Republican, and 
J. A. Calton also of Sunshine a Democrat. | | 

During this period there were constant petitions before 
the board asking for the consolidation of generally two dist- 
ricts but most of them were not granted and in the few cases 
where they were granted the consolidation ‘did not stick as 
we would find in a year or two another petition asking for a 
division, being approved. iin 

Up to this time the only statistics recorded by the school 
was the number of children between the ages of 6 and 21 
years in each district and the amount of money appropriated 
to each school district. But the legislation of 1895 required a 
report be made showing the number of children, white and 
colored, number enrolled, the number of teachers holding the 
different grades of certificates, number public schools taught, 
anc the value of school property, average length of term and 
average salary of teachers. 

The legislature of 1897 re-established a board of educa- 
tion for the county ,appointing N. Scoggins, A. F. Morgan and 
W. P. Watson as members. They met and organized with N. 
Scoggins, chairman, and W. J. Mode, ex-officio clerk. The new 
law provided also that there should also be elected by the 
board, clerk of the court, and register of deeds a county 
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suy erintendent of schools. A. W. Hunt. and C. C. Gettys were 
candidates, Hunt receiving two votes and Gettys three. Gettys 
was declared eleced July 5, 1897. At this meeting also pur- 
suant to an act of the legislature of 1897 the township system 
of conducting the public schools was put into effect and five 
committeemen for each township were appointed. Under this 
system the county board of education appropriated the school 
funds to each township on a per capita basis but the commit- 
teemen appropriated it to each district in a manner so as to 
equalize the school opportunities in the several districts. This 
was the first effort so far as it is known to equalize the school 
term in the different districts. It, however, did not work well 
because the districts who did not get their per capita were 
agerieved and it seems almost invariably appealed to the 
board of education. This kept up constant bickering, and 
the system after two years trial was abandoned. 

But there is evidence on all hands that schools were 
looking up at this period. Enrollment in the different schools 
and attendance had markedly improved as well as the amount 
ef school funds available. Teachers salaries had gone up 
uutil now the average montly salary was better than $25.00. 
The old teachers institute which had been held annually since 
1881 except during the period of 1895-97 when there was 
no county superintendent of schools, was re-established and 
instead of one week was continued for two weeks. ~The sup- 
erintendent was authorized to employ an assistant instructor 
for the last week. } 

The legislature of 1897 appointed N. Scoggins, A. F. 
Morgan, and W. P. Watson a board of education for a term of 
three years from July 5, 1897. When the state went Demo- 
eratic in 1898 and the legislature of 1899 attempted to abolish 
the county board of education who were Republican and ap- 
pointed a board of school directors composed ofthe Demo- 
erats C. W. Watkins, chairman, A. H. McDaniel and S. B. 
Grant. The board of directors took the oath of office and 
asked for possession of the books and property of the board of 
education which was politely but firmly refused. 

The new board, however, held its meeting at which it 
elected A. L. Rucker county superintendent, the old board on 
the same day electing C. C. Gettys county superintendent for 
a term of 2 years. Each board appointed a different set of 
committeemen for each school district. The two boards and 
two sets of committeemen tried at first to cooperate in the 
running of the schools until a case carried to the supreme 
court from Sampson county could be decided. But inevitable 
triction arose and the new board filed complaint with Judge 
Oliver Hi. Allen on August 10, 1899 who issued a restraining 
order in which the old board was ordered to turn over the 
books and property of the schools of Rutherford county to 
the new board. This they did and the restraining order was 
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witer made permanent by Judge McNeill. ‘ 
From this an appeal was taken to the supreme court on 
which the old board finally won out and N. Scoggins, A. F. 
Morgan and W. P. Watson again took charge of the school 
affairs of the county on January 6, 1900. But for some rea- 
son C. C. Gettys did not come back in as superintendent of 
schools but the board of education recognized A. L. Rucker 
as superintendent, a position he held until July 1, 1903. The 
old board’s term expired July 1, 1900 and the new board took 
office again at that time and with the change of C. B. Justice 
as chairman to serve to July 1, 19038, when J. F. Flack, Plato 
Gettys and G. W. Long took office and elected Captain W. T. 
R. Bell superintendent of schools which he held until July 1 
1907. The legislature of 1905 had made the office of county 
board of education and that of county superintendent of 
schools elective officers and B. H. Bridges defeated Captain 
W. T. R. Bell in the primary convention. 


Captain Bell’s term of office had seen the great ve 
of education coming from the administration of Governor 
Charles B. Aycock in North Carolina. The state undertook to 
guarantee to each school district in the state a four months : 
school and for that purpose set up the first $100,000.00 to 
supplement the school funds of financially weak counties. The 
old State Literary Fund was set aside as a state loan fund to 
be loaned to school districts at 4% payable in ten equal in- 
stallments to be used by the districts to pay for its half of 
the cost of a new school building, the county to pay the other 
half. Under this impetus school buildings began to go up all 
over the county. At its May meeting, 1904, the county board 
of education advertised for bids for the erection of eight 
school buildings—all of them one-room structures except one 
and it two rooms. It was also during this period that the ru- 
ral library law was passed under which if the district should 
raise $10, the county and state would each contribute $10 for 
a rural library giving the district $30 with which to purchase 
books. These libraries were necessarily small but they fur- 
nished about the only reading material available for many 
communities. The first library to come to the county went to 
Bostic, the second to Henrietta, third to Ellenboro, fourth to 
Rutherfordton and fifth to Forest City. The libraries continu- 
ed to come to the districts of the county until over one hund- 
red had been placed, when the policy of aiding small commu- 
nities was discontinued about 1917, and only districts with 
large school centers could receive state aid for libraries. Un- 
der this plan the school put up $50, the state and county $50 
each which gave the district $150 with which to buy books 
and since it was to a larger school the chances of the library 
having better supervision was increased. In the small rural 


community the books were soon scattered. 
Another movement that was destined to have far reach- 
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ine effects on the schools of Rutherford county was begun 
during Captain Bell’s administration. It was the movement 
of voting special tax to supplement the school fund appropri- 
ated to the local district by the county and state. Rutherford- 
ton, voting under a charter, 64, for special tax and 47 against 
on May 5, 1903, was the first school in the county to lead in 
local support of their school. Millwood, now Gilkey, was the 
second voting April 16, 1904, 36 to 1 in favor of levying a spe- 
cial tax. Then came Forest City, Portrum, and Mountain 
Creek in the order named. This movement was to continue 
until three fourths of the school children of Rutherford coun- 
ty attended a nine months school term in 1928 and another 
twenty per cent a seven or eight month term. In other words 
the term was supplemented locally for ninety five per cent 
of the school children of the county when the 1929 depression 
struck. 

There was at this time renewed effort at consolidation 
but the movement was still slow to go over in Rutherford. 
During Captain Bell’s administration, the three districts of 
Irving, Piedmont, and Portrum in Green Hill township was 
consolidated at Portrum. But soon the patrons began to 
transfer to neighboring districts whose schools were nearer 
to them. Out of the old Irving district they transferred to 
Whitesides and Pleasant Hill, out of Piedmont to Pleasant 
Hill and Rutherfordton until the purpose of consolidation was 
defeated. 

When Professor Bridges came in as superintendent he 
continued the school building program, the purchasing of 
rural libraries, and the encouraging of local districts to vote 
supplementary tax. There continued to be efforts at con- 
solidation but usually with discouraging results. A rather 
large territory in the southern end of Polk and Rutherford 
was consolidated into a 3-teacher school. A good house for the 
time was built, but dissention encouraged by the opposition 
finally culminated in the burning of the house which ended 
consolidation in Strickland district. There was an effort to 
consolidate two schools in the Oak Grove section of Colfax 
township which was finally settled by building two separate 
schools Oak Grove No. 1 and Oak Grove No. 2. 


And so when 1915 arrived we find great strides having 
been made and being made in interest in public education in 
general towards better schools and longer terms, but there 
had been no progress made in the efforts of the county boards 
of education and the superintendents toward larger rural 
school units. In 1915 there were still 84 white school districts 
the same number there were thirty years before. The same 
outmoded method of certifying teachers was still in vogue— 
that of holding public examinations at stated times and that 
of perforce issuing certificates of one kind or another to al- 
most all who applied. 
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To remedy the last defect the legislature of 1917 passed 
a law appointing a state board of examiners authorizing them 
to examine teachers and issue certificates above the county 
second grade which was still left with the county superinten- 
dent and to classify such certificates as they deemed wise. 
Under this law the state board issued to all rural teachers 
holding a first grade certificate a permanent elementary cer- 
tificate and to all teachers of chartered school districts hold- 
ing a first grade certificate a grammar grade or primary cer- 
tificate. They continued for a while the issuance of certifi- 
cates on examinations sent out to the superintendents from 
Raleigh. They, however, soon abandoned this in favor of the 
issuance of certificates on the basis of certain high school, 
college and professional credits. Under the leadership of Dr. 
Brooks this was coupled with the salary schedule by the legis- 
lature of 1919 which authorized a higher salary to the teacher 
with better training. Immediately the teachers began in 
earnest to improve their training. Many of them stopped and 
went to college. Many more attended approved college sum- 
mer schools until they had done the equivalent of a four-year 
college course. Also in 1915 the good roads movement was 
beginning to gather momentum. This and the motor vehicle 
were to be the deciding factors that was to tip the scales in 
favor of consolidation and bring good elementary schools and 
high school instruction within the reach of almost every child 
in Rutherford county. 

From 1915 to 1919 the superintendent had traveled over 
Rutherford County visiting schools, 52 of them one teacher 
schools and another 31 of them two teacher schools. Some- 
times a good teacher, sometimes not so good, would be !abor- 
ing away in one of those one teacher schools trying to teach 
Six or seven zrades—‘“A little teacher in a little school house 
on a little hill with little equipment trying to teach little 
things to little children.” Often times those teachers in a 
laudable effort to break the monotony would get up an enter- 
tainment which would bring the patrons of the district to- 
gether. Often times the county superintendent would be 
invited to these and would go. During the Winter of 1918 
and 1919 he began pounding away at all these meetings on a 
larger school unit. He tried to call attention to the surround- 
ing schools often three or four of them one-teacher schools, 
how that at a given hour all four teachers would be teaching 
beginners reading, at the next hour all four would be teach- 
ing second grade reading and so on through the day. Whereas 
if they had a school with a teacher to the grade or nearly that, 
one teacher could give four or five times as much time to the 
beginners as she could under the one or two-teacher system. 
And further more that when the committee went into the 
market to hire teachers, they could hire a teacher especially 
equipped for work in the upper grade. This line of argu- 
ment never failed to strike a responsive chord with the pro- 
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Ali the efforts prior to 1919 had been to get two or three 
one-teacher schools to consolidate and so form a little better 
school but not sufficiently to appeal much even to the pro- 
gressive leadership in the communities. So the superinten- 
dent began to think of the county as a whole and to think of 
the centers around which the county might be consolidated. 
To start with there were the Rutherfordton, Forest City, Hen- 
vietta, Cliffside and Ellenboro schools around which he knew 
would have to be built a large part of the finished county 
‘school system. So the problem was not as complicated as it 
might seem. Being as familiar with the topography of the 
-eounty as a county superintendent of schools would naturally 
be, it was comparatively easy to group around the afore men- 
tioned schools the territory that would naturally fall to each 
one and then by looking over the remainder of the territory to 
eroup them around certain centers. 

The superintendent realizing that since he had 52 one- 
teacher schools and 31 two-teacher schools besides 5 three- 
teacher schools to consolidate before Rutherford county 
could have a school system decided that he would waste no 
more time and money trying to consolidate a couple of one~- 
teacher schools into a two-teacher school. And so after get- 
ting fairly clear in mind what form the county-wide plans 
should take he decided in the Fall of 1918 to try to develop a 
consolidated unit at what was then called Frog Level. ‘ihe 
original plan was to take in Piney Ridge, Mountain View, 
Frog Level and a part of Tanner’s Grove, and part of Shiloh: 
But opposition in Piney Ridge blocked the movement. ‘There 
was, however, lots of sentiment and it was growing for the 
movement. But few if any of the patrons thought it possible 
of accomplishment. Consequently, Mountain View decided to 
try to improve their own school as they had but little faith in 
ever getting anything by consolidation. 

And so in the Spring of 1920 G. A. Morris, a man in favor 
of good schools and Lee Burns, another good school man, two 
of the committee from, Mountain View called on the superin- 
tendent to ask him to come to their school house the following 
Saturday night to speak at a mass meeting on the advisability 
of voting a special tax, taking in part of Brown’s Chapel, add- 
ing another room and getting a two-teacher school. The 
superintendent went and explained to them that a two-teach- 
er school could not fill their needs in 1920 and that their only 
hope was a larger school. Morris and Burns fell right in as 
did Francis Roberts and his father. In fact almost all of 
Mountain View did and said they were ready to go to bats 
with the opposition at once. 

The superintendent notified J. Will Griffin of the develop- 
ments at Mountain View. Mr. Griffin a leading school teach- 
er and twice a candidate for county superintendent of schools, 
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missing the office by only twelve votes against Prof. B. H. 
Bridges in 1912, took the lead in an election in the Piney 
Ridge district. But because a part of this district lay close to 
Forest City, the consolidation was defeated by a close vote in 
Piney Ridge, carrying by good majority in the other districts. 
When the superintendent realized that the division in Piney 
Ridge was along the line of nearness to Forest City or Frog 
Level, he suggested a divison of the district, part to go imme- 
diately to Frog Level, the part near Forest City eventually to 
go there. This was agreed upon and those wanting to go to 
Frog Level signed a petition to the Board of Education re- 
questing to pay the tax therein provided, the Board of Educa- 
tion: would furnish transportation to and from school for 
their children. The superintendent wrote the petition so that 
if the Board approved the transfer, they would also approve 
transportation. This was the first time transportation: had 
been before a Board of Education in Rutherford county and 
while the county superintendent was not sure, he thought 
they would approve it which they did and the first consolida- 
tion was an accomplished fact. 


The following Fall the board bought a Reo speed wagon and 
hauled seventy-five children from Mountain View and about 
the same number from Piney Ridge and the other territory, 
the bus making three trips in the morning and three in the 
afternoon. That gave them the first year a four-teacher 
school and the next year a five-teacher school. | 

The next vear the superintendent spoke at all the closing 
exercises of the schools in Chimney Rock and Green Hill 
townships stressing the need of a larger school unit in each 
township. He knew that state highway No. 20 (now U. 8. 
74) was soon to be completed through each township and that 
transportation would then be feasible. The people of Chim- 
ney Rock under the leadership of Mack Whitesides and in 
Green Hill, with A. L. Rucker leading, responded by voting in 
favor of a special tax and consolidation in their respective 
townships. ; 


About this time Ed Morgan, Oscar Padgett and Oscar 
Justice decided to ask that the Edwards school district be 
consolidated with Mount Vernon. The election was ordered 
held and carried. This was followed by Rock Corner and the 
Logan school joining Mount Vernon and the Mount Vernon 
consolidated school opened with six teachers in the old wooden 
school building. 

In 1918 the superintendent of the schools went to Caro- 
leen and with the chairman of the local committee Mr. Steven- 
son went before Mr. S. B. Tanner, the secretary-treasurer of 
the Henrietta Cotton Mills Company to ask him for an appro- 
priation to build a school building at Henrietta, which Mr. 
Tanner very graciously granted. But when he had granted 
it, he asked the county superintendent to draw the plan im- 
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mediately so they might begin at oncé on the construction of 
the building. The superintendent could tell by Mr. Tanner’s 
manner that he expected a county superintendent of schools 
to have in mind the kind of a building the school for which he 
was asking needed and expected him to be able to sketch it 
off. Under these conditions the superintendent felt obliga- 
ted to do the best he could and realizing that it would be 
necessary to leave off all fol-de-rols if he were to get enough 
rcom for the pupils from the available funds, he took a pencil 
and tablet, sat down in Mr. Tanner’s office and drew the 
present Henrietta elementary school building plans and be- 
cause it seemcd to give the most space per dollar it was adopt- 
ed for the Oakland, Green Hill, Gilkey and Mount Vernon 
consolidated school. Each one of those schools was built for 
$13,500 which was borrowed from the state’s special building 
fund. 

The school to follow Oakland in its lead for consolidation 
was the Green Hill Consolidated School. In the Spring of 1919 
Miss Belle Ledbetter who was then teacher at Knob Creek 
school in Green Hill township had a closing exercise and a 
picnic to which she invited the county superintendent. In 
the course of his speech which was on consolidation, as usual, 
the superintendent remarked that Green Hill township should 
have one consolidated school out on the new highway to which 
all the children of the township should go. Miss Ledbetter 
clapped her hands when that statement was made. But she 
was the only one that was visibly affected. The following 
Winter, 1920, at box suppers at the Clark school and at the 
Williams school, he repeated the argument as he also did at 
the closing exercise at Portrum school in the Spring of 1921. 
By this time the Frog Level school, now Oakland, was a going 
school and the news was spreading, J. W. Griffin, R. A. Mor- 
ris and Lee Burns, leaders in the Oakland consolidation, were 
boasting their school. So R. Ledbetter, A. L. Rucker, and. 
other leading citizens of Green Hill township started a peti- 
tion for an election. The petition was approved at the May, 
1921, meeting of the Board of Education and the election was 
ordered for July 16. It carried with little opposition. 


Unlike Oakland, Green Hill had no large central school 
where the new consolidation school might be taught tempor- 
arily. At the August meeting of the board it was decided to 
locate a site and build at once. The county superintendent 
went to Raleigh to see if he could secure the funds from a spe- 
cial building fund set up by the legislature of 1921. Receiving 
a promise of the loan ihe and the board of education met the 
school committees of the several schools on the following Sat- 
urday morning at Green Hill to pick out a site for the new 
building. They finally located the site on the North side of 
highway number 74 between the old home place of J. B. Ruck- 
er and that of A. L. Rucker, on the same land owned by a Mr. 
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Boone who was then living somewhere in the lower part of the 
county. On Sunday Mr. Boone heard about the location and 
immediately registered a strong protest. 

On Tuesday the board met again to reconsider the loca- 
tion. It was decided to abandon the Boone site in favor of the 
present site. ae 

When the committee of the newly consolidated Chimney 
Rock School heard of the protest of Mr. Boone and that the 
board of education was to meet with them to consider the re- 
location of the building on the following Tuesday, they came 
down to Green Hill to the meeting and proposed a consolida- 
tion of the two consolidated districts—-Green Hill and Chim- 
ney Rock—the school house to be located near the Fletcher 
Jackson store. The superintendent encouraged them in it as 
it looked then like it would take both townships to make one 
good school but a member of the board of education vetoed it 
and nothing came of it. 

To have a building ready for school in the Fall, the sup- 
erintendent had but little time to prepare plans especially 
since the building must be advertised fifteen days before the 
contract was let.. So he took the plans of the Henrietta ele- 
mentary school building and advertised for bids. Shytle and 
Barnes were the low bidders and received the contract. 

_ The building was ready for school in the Fall but the 
roads were not ready. What was then highway number 20 
was not completed so that made transportation more difficult. 
It was necessary to use a wagon and mules to bring the child- 
ren all the term from the Clark district and part of the time 
from the Williams district down Maple Creek. This condition 
brought a lot of criticism but it seemed not to hurt much as 
almost all fairminded people realized that it was a local and 
temporary condition. Add to this a necessarily hurried select- 
ion of principal who was not eminently satisfactory and you 
will see that the Green Hill school did not have an overly 
propitious heginning. But the children of that township at- 
tended a five teacher school that year for the first time. 

Following close on the Frog Level consolidation was that 
of Chimney Rock. On the first Monday in August, 1920 Mack 
Whitesides, then school committeeman in the Uree school dis- 
trict, presented a petition from the school of Chimney Rock 
township which lay along the river valley asking for a vote 
on consolidation and special tax. The petition was approved 
and the election was set for September 11, 1920. The vote 
was in favor of consolidation but since the highway was under 
construction then and in 1921 it was thought better to post- 
pone the carrying out tiie plan until the Fall of 1922. 

In the meantime a building with three class rooms and 
an auditorium was built near what was then Barzilla Led- 
better’s store which is now near the middle of Lake Lure. 
This building was ready for occupancy and the school began 
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with C. M. Miller, Madge Blanton and S. B. Flynn as teachers. 
There were two trucks put on. One hauled the children from 
around Chimney Rock and the Buffalo school district. The 
other truck carried the Uree children. The people of Bill’s 
Creek did not join:the consolidation the first year because 
they thought it was impossible to maintain transportation 
through the Winter. But after the consolidation school had 
run a year they asked for an election and voted to join the 
larger school. The school continued to operate satisfactorily 
until the coming of the Lake Lure development and the site 
was sold to the Lake Lure company and a site was selected 
near the clubhouse of the Lake Lure Municipal golf course. 
After W. R. Hill resigned in 1925 and C. A. Erwin came in it 
was changed to the present site in the town of Lake Lure and 
the present magnificent building was constructed in 1925 and 
26. . 
At first the high school pupils were brought to Central 
high but about 1933 a high school was established at Lake 
Lure and has continued there until now. 


In the fall of 1923 in order to keep the Rutherfordton 
high school on the accredited list, the laboratory had to be in 
a separate room. But there wasn’t a spare room. The super- 
intendent had a little wooden building built on the edge of the 
school ground to house the laboratory in. John O. Wood was 
then principal and in a conversation about the necessity of 
more room for the high school between the superintendent 
and the principal, it was suggested that Spindale needed high 
school equipment and so did Rutherfordton. Why should 
they not get together? Soon after that Mr. Wood mentioned 
the matter to Champ Geer, then chairman of the Rutherford- 
ton school committee and he and Mr. Wood came to the super- 
intendent’s office to discuss the matter further. It was decid- 
ed to call a few of the leading men from each town including 
Ruth, to meet at the school house to discuss the matter. The 
superintendent presided at the meeting. A few of those - 
present who come to mind were: Champ Geer, John O. Wood, 
Nat Harris, Fred Hamrick, K. S. Tanner, 8S. E. Elmore, Oscar 
Duncan, Joe Flack, M. L. Edwards, W. A. Harrill, C. T. Ham- 
rick and others. At this meeting it was recommended that 
the school committees should entter into negotiations to see if 
they could reach a workable basis. | | | 


The committee from Spindale come to the next meeting 
with the proposition that the location of the building must be 
settled first and that they would not agree to its coming any 
nearer to Rutherfordton than where the high school is now 
located. This did not suit all the Rutherfordton committee 
as some of them had hoped to get the building just beyond 
Will Carperter’s place But since the Spindale committee re- 
fused to budge, the Rutherfordton committee agreed and the 
meeting adjourned to meet again to discuss other arrange- 
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ments. But at the next meeting some disagreement arose 
over administration and the Spindale committee decided that 
they would drop the whole affair and keep their own high 
school and they so announced. The meeting adjourned with 
every one feeling that the matter was closed. The county 
superintendent was not at this meeting as he was out of 
town. But when he arrived a day later, he, of course, was 
informed of the status of the consolidation. He had some of- 
ficial business with Mr. Elmore who was secretary of the 
Spindale school committee and he made an appointment with 
Mr. Elmore to attend to the business at once and drove to Mr. 
Elmore’s office. 

After the business had been attended to Mr. Elmore re- 
marked that the idea of one central high school had been 
dropped and asked the superintendent what he thought of it. 
The superintendent remarked that he regretted to hear of 
their decision as he had hoped it would go through. He gave 
the following reasons for his position: 

1. That it was evident that Spindale would have to 
have a high school and the same was true of Rutherfordton 
and that they cou!d have a better one by getting together. 

2, That if Spindale did expect to have more of an in- 
dustrial hign school part of the children from Spindale would 
want to attend the classical type of high school as conducted 
in Rutherfordton. On the other hand part of the children 
from Rutherfordton would prefer the industrial type of 
school. Ther. why not put the two schools together where each 
community could reap the benefits of the two types of school. 

3. In the third place we would all be doing something 
for our county in building a high school that we would all be 
proud of and one that would be a good example to the rest of 
the county. 


This line of argument seemed to appeal to Mr. Elmore and 
he remarked that he should like for Mr. K. 8. Tanner to hear 
those reasons. Whereupon he rang for Mr. Tanner and the 
statement was repeated. The two men agreed that the sup- 
erintendent was probably right and that Spindale would go 
ahead with the consolidation and for him to so report to the 
Putherfordton committee which he did. 

The election was called for December, 1923 and carried 
by a big majority, authorizing a tax of fifty cents and $200,- 
000 worth of bonds. The building was constructed at a cost 
of $240,000 and was ready for occupancy in Sept. 1925. The 
school opened up with a full corps of teachers with B. L. 
Smith as district superintendent and L. E. Spikes as principal. 

Under Ben L. Smith the Forest City school had spread 
its influence almost all over the township. Prior to 1924 West 
End had voted into the city system, and what was left of 
Piney Ridge from the Oakland consolidation joined Forest 
City. High school pupils from Alexander and Mount Pleasant 
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were going to Forest City before Captain Smith left there int 
the Spring of 1923 and came to Spindale. 

John W. Eaks was elected to succeed Captain Smith and 
when he heard about the consolidation of Rutherfordton and 
Spindale, he reported to the Kiwanis club of Forest City. The 
club then voted to invite the county superintendent of schools 
to speak to it at its next regular meeting and to advise them 
of the feasibility of their doing something of the same thing. 
In his speech the superintendent advised them that they 
not only could but shculd do the same thing. In characteristic 
Forest City style they got busy at once and put the thing over 
ina big way. They voted $150,000 in bonds and a levy of 30c 
on the one -kundred dollars worth of property. — They located 
their school on the old academy site and erected the present 
building in the Summer of 1925. The only opposition of mo- 
ment that was encountered was at Bostic. Bostic had long 
taken pride in their little school. They had voted a special 
tax and were the second district in the county to vote bonds 
with which 10 build a school building. They had been proud 
of their school and disliked to see it impaired. This was the 
attitude of the older men and the business men. There were 
a lot of younger men with families who wanted their children 
to have the advantages of attending an accredited high school 
who favored consolidation. But the vote at the Bostic voting 
precinct was against consolidation by a close margin. 

In September, 1921, Mr. C. F. Cline had asked the sup- 
erintendent to come to Gilkey and go with him to see the pa- 
trons of the district to sound them out on the proposition of 
consolidating the schools of Gilkey township. It was soon 
evident on this trip that the people of Gilkey township were 
ready for consolidation. The superintendent had carried a 
petition along and soon had the necessary signers. The elect- 
ion was ordered for November 12, 1921, five days after the 
Green Hill consolidated school began its first term and carried 
by an almost unanimous vote—there being only four votes out 
of 167 against it. . : ; 

Shytle and Barnes were the contractors for the new Gil- 
key consolidated school which was another duplicate of the 
Henrietta elementary building. The building was ready for 
occupancy in the fall of 1922 when the school opened with Mr. 
Victor Logan as principal assisted by Miss Geneva James, 
Mrs. R. Z. L. Hawkins, Eula Morris and Winnie Lewis. This 
school moved off smoothly from the first. Conditions were 
more favorable for transportation and they were more lucky 
in the selection of a principal. 

__On the day Green Hill was holding its election on con- 
solidation the movement was having its official beginning in 
the Mount Vernon district for on that day S. R. Morgan and 
A. L. Goode signed a petition to the Board of Education ask- 
ing that Edwards school district be consolidated with Mount 
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Vernon. Those leading the movement in the Edwards dist- 
tricts were Ed Morgan, then county commissioner, and George 
Padgett. The election carried. Meantime, probably the dean 
of all school committeemen in Rutherford county, P. D. Car- 
penter had started the movement for the consolidation of 
Rock Corner with Mount Vernon which did not require an 
election since Rock Corner already had a special tax but was 
done by petition of the committee and by order of the Board 
of Education. And so school began in the Fall of 1921 at 
Mount Vernon with five teachers and two trucks, one hauling 
children from the Edwards school district and the other from 
the Rock Corner school district. This arrangement was so 
eminently satisfactory that the two-teacher school at Logan 
decided to join Mount Vernon if a location for the school site 
could be agreed on before hand. Logan school district wanted 
the new building located just East of the Whitehead Cross 
roads on the north side of the Hudlow road in the grove al- 
most opposite the present site. This was agreed upon and 
was approved by the Board of Education. The county sup- 
intendent was instructed to meet the committee there and 
locate definitely the building. While the superintendent was 
looking over the site it was evident to him that before they 
could build in those woods and have a playground a lot of 
clearing and grading would have to be done. He called atten- 
tion of the committee to those facts and suggested that it 
would be better for all concerned if the field on the South 
side of the road could be bought. It’s owner, Willie Goode, 
was in the crowd and said he would sell. The committee and 
superintendent crossed the road to the present site, agreed on 
a price, took an option for three days and located the present 
site of the Mount Vernon school. It is now a standard high 
school with a home economics and agricultural teacher. 


Meantime the movement had spread to the eastern part 
of the county. The Bridges school district voted in June 1921 
for consolidation with Ellenboro and so was the first in Col- 
fax township to begin the movement towards a larger rural 
school unit. But strange enough consolidation was to move 
slower in Colfax than any township in the county. Where 
conditions were most favorable for transportation, there the 
movement lagged longest. | 


But in Ellenboro there were two influential personages, 
Mrs. C. F. Gold and O. R. Coffield who led a movement for a 
special tax and a bond issue of $20,000 with which the main 
part of the present Ellenboro school was built. The high 
school which has since grown to such a splendid school was 
begun. | 

In any history of the schools of Ellenboro too much 
cannot be said in appreciation of Mrs. Gold and Mr. Coffield. 
While they of course had lots of support from the progressive 
citizenry of their town yet they were always agressive and 
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out in the front working for better schools. | 

On Wednesday, May 18, 1921 the Board of Education 
met in special session at the one-teacher school of Mount Oli- 
vet and authorized transportation of part of that district to 
the New House school and the other part to Hollis. On the 
same trip the board approved the consolidation of the Duncan 
Creek school with Hollis and made arrangements for the 
transportation of part of the Robbins school to Hollis. 


The board of trustees of the old Hollis high school then 
deeded the old rock school building and site to the County 
Board of Education with the understanding that the county 
build four additional rooms to it. In the Fall of 1921 Hollis 
opened with six teachers, one of them doing high school work. 
And so another unit of the completed Rutherford county 
school system was set up. 

By the Fall of 1921 the schools of the county were opera- 
ting 12 busses. During that session the patrons began to 
transfer into the larger schools which required more busses 
and more teachers for the larger schools. 

Captain B. L. Smith at Forest City was the first princi- 
pal to make application for a bus to transport high school 
pupils from other elementary schools into a central high 
school. In September, 1922, the county furnished a bus to 
haul high school pupils from Mount Pleasant and Sandy Mush 
to Forest City. In 1923 the county put on a bus to trans- 
port high school pupils from Avondale and Buck Shoals ele- 
mentary schools to the Cliffside high school. And so the 
principle evolved of the county establishing five and six tea- 
cher elementary schools and transporting high school pupils 
from them to a large central high school. I think Rutherford 
county was the first to use this system for rural schools. 
When we were making arrangements to vote a tax and bonds 
in 1924 preparatory to the building of Central high, I wrote 
Dr. A. T. Allen as to the legality of the movement. He an- 
swered that he knew of no case where it had been done but 
that it was legal. 

In the spring of 1924 Caroleen still had a wooden school 
building which was inadequate and out of date. Mr. J. B. 
Jones who was then principal of the Caroleen schools and T. 
B. Stevenson, who was general superintendent of the Caro- 
leen-Henrietta Cotton Mills had discussed with the county 
superintendent plans for the building of a new building. Up 
to that time the schools at Caroleen and Henrietta as well 
as at Cliffside and Avondale had no special tax for support 
of their schools. The mills supplemented the principal’s salary 
and supplemented the school term by running the schools 
for three additional months beyond the county six months 
school term, making nine months. Mr. Stevenson and Mr. 
Jones had heard of what Rutherfordton and Forest City were 
doing and in conference with the county superintendent of 
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schools decided if they could get the approval of the mill 
authorities to try to vote bonds and a special tax. 

It was in early April, 1924 that the county superintendent, 
J. B. Jones and A. C. Lovelace met Mr. K. S. Tanner and Mr. 
J. H. Thomas at Caroleen. These men gave their approval 
after going into the matter thoroughly. 


Under the old arrangements the county and the Henrietta 
Mills Company had borne all the costs of the schools. Under 
this plan there would be thirty cents on the one hundred dol- 
lars worth of property on everybody’s property and in addi- 
tion there would be !evied ninety cents on every poll. That 
would touch almost every family in both towns. So the move- 
ment to vote $150,000 worth of bonds and a special tax of 
30 cents on each hundred dollars worth of property was not 
more than good started till the mill people were lining up 
sgainst it. One of the workers at Caroleen was making him- 
self especially active. The mill superintendent went down to 
the cloth room and asked to see the type of cloth this man was 
turning out. He toox bolt after bolt and went through it 
marking pieces to be returned to the man with instructions 
that if he could not do better than that he. Mr. Stevenson, 
would have to get a new man for the job. 


It was not long before he realized what it was about and 
he came to Mr. Stevenson and told him he had got off on the 
wreng side of the schuol tax question but he expected to sup- 
port it from then on. So the word got around to the mill work- 
ers that it was not healthy for one’s job to oppose the school 
tax. 

This incident is not quoted with approval. It should be 
said that Mr. Tanner and Mr. Thomas did not approve this 
procedure. While they were in favor of the bond issue and 
tax they lel the workers know that as far as they were con- 
cerned that every one should vote as he chose. But Mr. Stev- 
enson was a New Englander and held his position by virtue 
of stock held there .He was progressive and believed with his 
whole heart in schocls and believed that those people should 
have better educational opportunities. And so I guess he fig- 
ured that the end justified the means. Without him and Mrs. 
Stevenson | am confident that there would have been no bond 
issue or special tax and consequently no Twin High and Car- 
oleen elementary schools at that time. 

Mrs. Stevenson was a fine type of Christian lady and work- 
ed hard during her stay at Caroleen in church, civic clubs, 
and school for total betterment of all the people of the two 
towns. The people seemed to appreciate and love her for her 
interest. And she had occasion to use this influence with 
them. After the men found out it was not wise to oppose the 
tax, the ladies began to develop opposition to it and before 
long had a sizable ciowd opposing it. Then Mrs. Stevenson 
got busy. She won over lots of them by persuasion and then 
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arranged to have a mass meeting at the town hall to which 
the county superintendent was invited. The meeting was well 
attended. 'l't-e superintendent’s appeal was largely along the 
line of civic pride showing them what other towns of the 
county were doing. Anyway whether by Mrs. Stevenson’s in- 
fluence or tne superintendent’s speech, or both, the opposi- 
tion melted away and the bond issue and tax carried by about 
the same majority that they had carried at Rutherfordton 
and Forest City. 

Soon after the election Mrs. Stevenson was stricken with 
pneumonia and died within a few days. There was a movement 
started to name the elementary school in memory of her. It 
would have been a nice thing to have done and the school 
authorities felt so. But soon after her death, Mr. Stevenson 
lost his position as general mill superintendent and had to 
leave Caroleen. The !ocal committee did not so name it and 
the County Board of Education felt like it was out of their 
purview, 

We had t vo good men in that district at that time both of 
whom were eligible for the superintendency of the new dis- 
trict: Mr. 4. C. Lovelace principal at Henrietta, and J. B. 
Jones, principal at Caroleen. Fortunately Mr. Lovelace was of- 
fered the principalship of the Sylva High School and accepted 
it and so J. B. Jones became the first superintendent of the 
Henrietta-Caroleen system in the fall of 1925. 


The voting of $150,000 bonds for Henrietta-Caroleen. 
brought the total bond issue voted by districts in Ruther- 
ford Count; during the six months from December, 1923 to 
June, 1924 up to $500,000. This did not include money bor- 
rowed to build the Harris school, the Shiloh school, and the 
Union Mills School which were all built about the same period. 

In 1915 Rev. D. J. Hunt was principal of the Cliffside school 
in a wooden building near where the old Baptist church stood. 
That year he tried to have a little high school work done but 
the class was small. It grew slowly because of the demand for 
work in the mill, They continued to use this building until 
1920 when the new building was constructed by the Cliffside 
Mills at a cos¢ of $200.000. Clyde Erwin was then principal. 
Mr. Erwin, being on the ground, had a considerable part in 
the erection of the building but the county superintendent 
and Board of Education had but little to do with the building 
as it was paid for entirely by the Cliffside Mills. Charlie 
Haynes was, of course, the moving spirit in its erection. Cliff- 
side after the completion of this building soon took its place 
among the leading schools of the county. Clyde Erwin was 
a strong competitor to Ben Smith at Forest City as a school 
organizer. The high school pupils at Avondale were trans- 
ported to Cliffside. Later the high school pupils from Ferry 
and Buck Shoals were brought there. Finally when the coun- 
ty-wide plan was adopted and carried out all the elementary 
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and high school pupils from the Camps, Buck Shoals, and 
Ferry schools were brought to Cliffside as one of the cen- 
tral units of the county school system. 
County-Wide School Plan 

Although the county-wide plan was not formally adopted 
by the County Poard of Education until the summer of 1923 
the county superintendent had been talking it and had it in 
mind more or less clearly since 1918 when it became apparent 
that motor transportation was feasible in Rutherford county. 
In fact the school committees of the county were so familiar 
with the general outline of the plan that when in June, 1923 
they were notified to mect the Board of Education and the 
superintendent of school at certain designated points in the 
county to discuss the plan, that they came to the meeting al- 
most unanimously in favor of adopting the plan. The Board 
was delighted with the reaction of the public toward the plans 
and immediately approved the following: 


Unit No. 1, Rutherfordton 

Unit No. 2, Green Hill 

Unit No. 3, Chimney Rock 

Unit No. 4, Gilkey 

Unit No. 5, Mount Vernon 

Unit No. 6, Sunshine 

Unit No. 7, Golden Valley 

Unit No, 8, Hollis 

Unit No. 9, Ellenboro 

Unit. No. 10, Cliffside 

Unit No. 11, Caroleen-Henrietta 

Unit No. 1%, Harris 

Unit No. 12, Union Mills 

This took in all the county except Morgan township and 
this worked cut as it was hoped it would. The schools of 
ae township all finally either came to Gilkey or to Union 
Mills 

When the county-wide plan met with such general public 
favor, the Board of Education was encouraged to ask the 
county commissioners to authorize the Board of Education 
to proceed with the completion of the plan by the county 
building the school houses in those districts where a special 
tax could not be voted—the county to pay the entire cost of 
the building. The county commissioners were at first wary 
of this proposition and if it had not been for the assistance 
at this time of O. J. Holler, of Union Mills, it is doubtful 
if they would have assumed this responsibility then. 

Mr. Holler always a leader in the educational movements 
in his district had tried to vote a special tax there and failing 
that, he came before the Board of Education and asked them 
to proceed with the county-wide plan in the Union Mills dis- 
trict, the Board paying for the entire cost of the building. The 
Board of Education informed him that they were willing if 
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the County Commissioners would approve. So Mr. Holley, 
and the county superintendent went to work with the com- 
niissioners. After a month’s consideration they agreed to ap- 
prove the building of the Union Mills, and Shiloh buildings. 
The funds were borrowed from the state and the buildings 
were constructed in the summer and fall of 1925. | 

Mrs. M. M. Young had for several years been trying to get 
a, batter schoo! ie the Sulphur Springs district but the opposi- 
tion led by Charlie A. Miller had twice proven itself too dif- 
ficult to overcome. In the summer of 1924 a group around 
Harris Station led by Will and Richard Harris, Raleigh Hen- 
son and others decided to try for a consolidated district and 
Mrs. Young joined forces with them and the movement went 
over in a.svecial tax election 74 to 26. The building was built 
tiat fail and tie Harris High School was started. 

When W. P. Hill came in as superintendent of schools in 
1915, there were 52 one-teacher and 31 two-teacher white 
schools in the ccunty. There were two brick school buildings, 
one a four room building at Forest City and another a six- 
room building at Rutherfordton. When he resigned in Octo- 
ber, 1925 the county-wide plan had been worked out and put 
into effect, transportation was in effect in consolidated 
schools, and high school pupils were being transported from 
elementary schools to high schools centrally located all over 
the eounty. Practically all the school buildings of the county 
were either already constructed or being built except Sun- 
shine and Golden Valley. The personnel of the system in- 
cluded such men as B. L. Smith and L. E. Spikes at Central, 
Clyde A. and Charles C. Erwin at Cliffside, J. B. Jones at 
Caroleen, A. C. Lovelace at Henrietta, John Eaks at Forest 
City, J. J. Tarlton at Hollis, Curtis Price at Green Hill and 
J. M. Capps at Rutherfordton. 

One of those men, J. B. Jones, became county superinten- 
dent of schools in Transylvania county, A. C. Lovelace is pro- 
fessor of education at High Point Ccllege, Clyde A. Erwin is 
state Superintendent of Education, B. L. Smith is superinten- 
dent cf city schools at Greensboro, J. J. Tarlton is County 
Superintendent of Rutherford county schools, Jim Capps 
became county superintendent of Catawba schools. Curtis 
Price is county superintendent of Davie county schools and 
Charles Erwin is county superintendent of Rowan county 
schools at Salisbury. 

The appropriation for schools in Rutherford County in 
1887 was 52 cents for pupils. There were that year reported 
on census 4891 white children between the ages of 6 and 21 
years. To these they apportioned $3771. At this early date 
they had an equalizing fund and $390.20 was divided among 
districts with fewer than 65 pupils to increase their school 
towards tour months. By 1889 the fund had increased to 
$090.25 and the children had increased to 5275. By 1892 the 
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apportionment had reached a dollar per pupil. But it dropped 
off for the next two years on account of the panic but went 
up to almost a $1.25 per child by 1897. The length of school 
term in 1895 was eleven weeks, and by 1898 had grown to 
fifteen weeks. 

In the year 1899 Rutherfordton was reporting as the 
length of her school term 28 weeks and Forest City 30. The 
salary for the County remained between $20 and $380 per 
month. But the increase in school interest is reflected in the 
increase in average daily attendance. Out of 152 Rutherford- 
ton reported an average daily attendance of 119, Forest City 
out of 182 reported 130. The length of term had increased 
to 16 weeks . There was still 9 log school houses left in the 
county. ! 

By 1900 the county appropriations to schools had grown 
to $8878 with a state fund of $1830.71 making a total of: 
$10209.70. The white children had increased to 7173 and the. 
colored to 1750 inaking a total of 8923 children. The schools 
of Rutherford were costing a little more than a dollar per 
child per year to maintain them at the turn of the century. 
some of the teachers who were teaching then were: F. B. 
Watkins, former superintendent of the State Hospital at Mor- 
ganton, now dead; M. L. Edwards, former chairman of the 
school board of Rutherfordton-Spindale district; J. M. All- 
hands, a practicing physician at Cliffside was teaching at 
Mountain Creek, and T. P. Edwards was teaching at Pied- 
mont, and Professor B. H.Bridges, later County Superin- 
tendent of schocls, was teaching at Forest City. Among the 
lady teachers were: Miss Ida Green at Edwards, Miss Bessie 
Hoyle at Caroleen, Miss Cleo Burns at Walls. Rev. D. J. Hunt 
taught a six weeks summer school at Thermal City and J. P. 
Nanney finished the term. 

In 1901, 90c county funds and 14 cents state was appro- 
priated to the 7408 white and 1901 colored school children of 
the county. A second one hundred thousand appropriation had 
been set up by the legislature of 1901 as part of the white 
supremacy program to guarantee to every school district in 
the state term of four months. From this second hundred 
thousand, the county asked for $3599.99 and received $2500. 
This necessitated the cutting of the teacher’s salary and re- 
sulted in the act by the legislature prohibiting any county 
that drew from the equalizing fund from paying more than 
the average salary for teachers in the state for the previous 
.year. The great majority of teachers in the rural sections 
was in 1904 still teaching for $25 per month or less. 

In 1905 of the white teachers there were 25 men and 27 
women teachers who held first grade certificates. There were 
4 men and 36 women who held second grades certificates. 
There were 9 who had had normal training and of the 92 
teachers 10 had college diplomas. 

By 1910 the value of property had almost doubled and the 
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school fund lad increased from eleven thousand dollars to 
seventeen thousand. Of the 72 schools taught in 1905, 58 of 
them were one teacher and 8 were two teacher schools. In 
1910. 78 schools were taught and 57 were one-teacher and 16 
were two-teacher schools. The number of second grade certi- 
“icates had decreased to 5 by 1910 and the first grades in- 
creased to 100. By this time the appropriation had ceased to 
be made on the per capita basis and were made on a basis of 
a four month school term. For example, if the school employed 
two teachers, one with a first grade and one with a second 
grade the appropriation was made accordingly. 

First grade certificates were paid $40 per month in 1915 
unless the teacher was an assistant in a two teacher school 
when she reccived $35. By this time 1915 the white school 
population had passed the eight thousand mark. The com- 
pulsory attendance law had been passed for several years, 
and while it was not being strictly enforced it was having 
a good influence on attendance. The county was raising 
twenty seven thousand for schools and the state was con- 
tributing nearly ten thousand making a total of thirty seven 
thousand. 

Five years later in 1920 the constitutional school term of 
four months had been raised to six months and the schoo! 
fund had grown to 96 thousand dollars with the state con- 
tributing one half of that amount. The county appropriation 
this year to Forest City was $9689. Forty years before in 
1880 the appropriation was $43.68! Forest City supplemented 
this county appropriation with a local tax of forty-three 
hundred dollars. In 1925 the appropriations to the schools 
of the county from state and county amounted to three hun- 
dred fifty thousands dollars. 


LIST OF COUNTY BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


September 1879—-Board: J. W. Beam, Chairman, J. W. 
Morgan, W. S. Hill; County Superintendent: A. L. Rucker, 
County Examiner. 


March 7, 1881—-Board: J. W. Beam, Chairman, J. L. 
McDowell, ©. C. Goforth; A. L. Rucker, County Superin- 
tendent. 

January 2, 1883—-Board: J. W. Morgan, B. McMahan, L. 
L. Deck; A. L.. Rucker, County Superintendent. 

The foregoing were county commissioners who acted as 
a county board of education. The register of deeds acted as 
clerk ex-offico. The following is the first independent board 
of education wita its own office and clerk ex-officio. 

July 6, 1885——Board: C. Burnett, Chairman, C. C. Go- 
forth, J. P. Burgess; A. L. Rucker, County Superintendent. 

December 5, 1887——-Board: W. L. Jones, Chairman, Frank 
Moore, C. Burnett; County Superintendent, A. L. Rucker to 
Dec. 3, 1888, J. W. Davis after Dec. 3. 1888. 
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November 1, 1889-—Board: W. L. Jones, Jape aay ve 
W. L. Lynch, Frank Moore (C. Burnett died Oct. 1889) ; J 
Davis, County Superintendent. 7 

December 1, 1890-—-Board: W. L. Jones, Chairman, Wo te 
Twitty, Frank Moore; J. W. Davis, County Superintendent. 

February 1, 1892--Board: W. L. Twitty, . Chairman, 
F. Moore, H. Portrum; J. W. Davis, County Superintendent. 

January 1, 1894.Board: W. ub) Twitty, Chairman, H. 
Portrum, N . Rollins; J. W. Davis; County Superintendent, 
(Died Reb 1895). 

Capt. W. T. R. Bell was elected to succeed Mr Davis but 
the legislature then in session abolished both the office of 
County Superintendent of schools and the county board of 
education constituting again the county commissioners a 
board of education. : 

December 7, 1896--Board: J. F. Flack, Chairman, M. K. 
Lynch, J..B: Blanton ; County Commissioners. No County 
et oes Depression. 

December 7, 1896-—Board:.S. F. Wall, Chairman, Populist; 
# W. Biggerstatt, Republican; J. A. Calton, Democrat; No 
County Superirtendent. Depression. 

July 5, 1897—New Board of Education: N. Scoggins, A. 
BP, Morgan, W. P. Watson; C. C. Gettys, County Super- 
intendent. 

The above Loard were Republicans and were appointed 
for three years to July 1900. The state and county went 
Democratic in 1898 and appointed a Democratic board of 
education wi.o took office, or attempted to, 

July 5, 1899-Board: C. W. Watkins, Chairman, A. H. 
McDaniel, S. B. Grant; A. L. Rucker, County Superintendent. 

In the law suit that followed the Democratic board won 
out in the first skirmishes in the lower courts but lost in 
the St court. Mr. Scoggins’ board served until their 
term expired in July’ 1800 when Mr. Watkins’ board came 
back in.- 

But for some reason Mr, Gettys did not come back in 
with his board. Mr. Rucker served as county superintendent 
under both hoards . 

July 2, 1960. _Board: C. W. Watkins, S. B. Grant, A. H. 
McDaniel; A. L. Rucker, County Superintendent. 

; November { 1900-_Board: C. B. Justice, Chairman, S. B. 
Grant. A. H. MeDaniel ; A. L. Rucker, County Superintendent. 

July 6, 1903—-Board: J. F. Flack, Plato Gettys, G. W. 
Long; W. TR. Bell, County Superintendent. 

R. F. Henderson was appointed to the above board but 
on account cf sickness was unable to qualify and G. W. Long © 
was appointed in his place by the other two members. 

July 1, 1907 —Board: J. F. Flack, G. W. Long, Plato 
ene BYE: Bridges, County Superintendent (elected by the 
people 
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July 5, 1909-——Board: J. F. Flack, G. W. Long, Dr. G. E. 
Young; B. H Bridges, County Superintendent (elected by 
the people). 

February 7, 1910—Board: J. F. Flack, Dr. G. E. Young, 
J. M. Calton: B H. Bridges, County Superintendent (elected 
by the people). 

May 1, 1911-—Board: J. F. Flack, G E. Young, J. J. Ed- 
wards: B. H. Bridges, County Superintendent. 

July 7, 1913--Board: G. E. Young, J. J. Edwards, C. 
C. Goforth: B H. Bridges, County Superintendent (elected by 
the people). 

March 1914-—Board; J. J. Edwards, A. B. Flack, C. C. 
Goforth; B. H. Bridges, County Superintendent. : 

October 5, 1914--Board: J. F. Flack, J. J. Edwards, A. 
B. Flack; B. H. Bridges, County Superintendent. 

July 5, 1915—-Board: J. F. Flack, B. H. Bridges, J. N. 
Jones, W. R. Hill, County Superintendent (elected by the 

eople). 
i Daceney 2, 1918—-Board: B. H. Bridges, Chairman, 
J. N. Jones, G. W. Long; W. R. Hill, County Superintendent. 

March 1919-_Board: G. W. Long, Chairman, J. N. Jones, 
A. B. Flack; W. R. Hill, County Superintendent (elected by — 
the people. 

July 7, 1919—-Board: G. W. Long, J. N. Jones, A. B. 
Flack; W. R. Hill, County Superintendent (elected by the 
board of education). 

April 24, 1921—_Board: A. B. Flack, Miss Una Edwards, 
P. C. Rollins; W. R. Hill, County Superintendent. 

April 2, 1923—_Board: Plato Gettys, W. W. Nanney, Mrs. 
C. B. Wiseman; W. R. Hill, County Superintendent. 

September 12, 1925_C. A. Erwin, County Superintendent. 

March 21, 1928—-Board: Plato Gettys, W. W. Nanney, 
J. T. Harris; C. A. Erwin, County Superintendent. 

J. T. Harris did not qualify until April 2, 1928. 

April 2, 1929-_Board: W. W. Nanney, J. T. Harris, J. C. 
Hames; C. A. Erwin, County Superintendent. 

November 7, 1934—-Board: J. J. Tarlton elected County 
Superintendent in place of Clyde A. Erwin resigned to become 
state superintendent. | 

April 4, 1989-—Board: W. W. Nanney, J. T. Harris, T. W. 
Calton; J. J. Tarlton, County Superintendent. 

(The Hill autobiography of public schools of Rutherford 
county ends with April, 1939. Mr. Hill was County Super- 
intendent of Schools from 1915 to 1925.) 


THE STORY OF THE BOTTOMLESS POOLS 


Considerable romance and folklore surrounds the Bottom- 
less Pools at Lake Lure. They have been known.-for centuries. 
During the summer of 1947 Dr. Frank Snyder B. Ed. Ph.D, 
of the Department of Geology, of the University of Tennes- 
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see, Spent sometime around Lake Lure, and made a study of 
the Pools. 

After returning to the University of Tennessee, Dr. Sny- 
der sent Mr. Lee A. Powers, owner of the Pools, the result 
of his study of this natural phenomena. His report follows: 

“Throughout the Southern Appalachians countless scenic 
wonders—valleys, peaks, unique rock formations—owe their 
existence to the immeasureably slow cutting and grading ac- 
tion of running water; but nowhere are the eccentricities or 
the vagaries of a mountain stream more clearly revealed than 
at the Bottcmless Pools. 

“The famous Pools, located 300 yards south of the Ashe- 
ville-Charlotte Highway (U.S. 74) at Lake Lure, North Caro- 
lina, are unusually large “potholes” carved by stream erosion 
in solid rock. 

“The Pools were formed where Pool Creek, in its mad 
dash from i*s mountain source to Lake Lure, has found zones 
of weakness in the hard resistant rock of the stream bed. 
Pool Creek runs over a very old rock, named the Henderson 
granite gneiss, which was formed hundreds of millions of 
years ago. Throughout this ancient granite are many frac- 
tures, called “joints” by geologists. Two sets of fractures or 
“joints” are pronounced and can be seen at many places in 
the stream bed. Erosion takes place more easily along these 
joints than on +he massive unjointed rock. This is well illu- 
strated at the Chutes—the narrow straight channel just 
above the Third Pool—where the stream has cut deep into 
the granite along a joint. 

“Where two fractures intersect the weakness of the rock 
is emphasized, the water is deflected from its direct forward 
path, and a whirlpool is formed. Stones and pebbles swept 
into the whirlpocl are carried around and around by the swirl- 
ing current, carving steep circular walls, cutting deeper and 
deeper into the rock below. The joints are the lifelines of the 
Pools; without them the Pools would not exist. 

“The lite of a pool in terms of human time is infinitely 
long. It is born when the stream encounters a joint inter- 
section and a whirlpool is formed; it grows by long continued 
cutting to © perfect pool; it dies a long slow death as the 
same stream which formed it gradually cuts away the sur- 
rounding rock destroying first the whirlpool action and then 
breaking down the pool walls. 

“The Lower Pooi. probably now near the peak of its de- 
velopment, ha: circular walls and strong whirlpool action. 
Sticks or othe1 objects falling into the Pool rotate for hours 
under the force of the whirling current. Rarely do they escape 
over the lip of tne pool to be carried downstream. 

“The Second Pool is now a large composite one. Originally, 
three small individual pools existed here, but as the swirling 
currents enlarged the pools the intervening rock walls were 
worn thin and cut away, and their individuality was destroy- 
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ed. a tit, | : 

“The Upver Pool is a double one in which, again, the rock 
wall between the once-divided pools has been worn away. This 
Pool, like the Second, is old, past its prime; and is slowly being 
destroyed. ae 

“Above the Chutes the stream has again found a joint 
intersection; the swirling whirlpool action is already estab- 
lished ; a new pool is being born. With the passage of time the 
slow relentless grinding of rotating stones will carve the cir- 
cular outline and the straight walls of a new Pool. | 

“Scientists can give no definite age for the Pools. Al- 
though ageless in terms of human measurement of time they 
are young compared to the rock in which they are cut. They 
may be 100,000 years old; they may be 500,000; it is unlikely 
that they began forming more than 1,000,000 years ago.” 


THE RATTLESNAKE AND JOHN LEWIS 


“Now the serpent was more subtle than any beast of 
the field which the Lord God had made.” 

Almost no one except the superstitious believe that 
snakes can charm birds; and the suggestion that they can 
charm peorle is no longer heard at all. - 

Ditmars, the naturalist, long ago explained that what 
appeared tc be hypnosis—the sight of a bird fluttering help- 
lessly near a watchful snake—was merely the last act in a 
tragical drama which started when the snake struck the 
bird and envenomed it and thus caused its dying flutters. — 

But the account of the experience of one John Lewis, 
a 19th century Rutherford County Indian fighter, stage driv- 
er, school-master, and mail rider bears repeating as fasci- 
nating, if almost unbelievable reporting. | 

John Lewis, a native of Rutherford County, came from 
a good family. As a youngster he joined up with Andrew 
Jackson and distinguished himself as an Indian fighter. 
Later he taught school and he drove a stage coach for many 
years, and finally contracted to carry the mail on horseback 
from Rutherfordton, N. C., to Yorkville, 8. C., through Cleve- 
land County via Kings Mountain. 

He was a well educated man for his day and situation. 
He was thrifty and was never known to take an intoxicating 
drink. He cied at the age of 88 and left property amounting 
to $5,000. 

It was on one of his trips as a mail rider that the curious 
experience befell him. At this time he was 35 years of age. 
The following narrative was written by him when he was 
61 years old. | 

It was found among his papers, and was published in 
The Mountain Banner of Rutherfordton on April 6, 1883, soon 
after his death. It is reproduced exactly as originally written: 

“The rattlesnake on Kings Mountain, 1830, was laying 
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across the road as I rode with the mail from Rutherfordton 
to Yorkville. I will light to you as I thought, and did so, 
hitched my horse, and gathered a large flat rock about a foot 
square to throw it edgeways across his back and break it. 
As I advanced toward the snake—a thought—TI heard say 
were blind in dogdays, and I thought I would make some ex- 
periments and to know if they are blind in dog days. I ad- 
vanced softly un to about 5 or 6 yards of him and with my 
left hand waved my cloak about. I discovered he could see. 
He raised himself up in the. middle and stood on his head 
and tail like a half loop. I waved my cloak to see what he 
would do next. He let himself down and quirled himself, 
cocked his head high, and looked at me as I thought very 
harmless. I looked at his eyes, which were all over of the 
same color. I had never noticed that a snake had a spot in 
their eyes tke everything else I had ever seen. I was noticing 
the singularity of his eyes. Now I will relate the charm as I] 
stood in the road 5 or 6 yards from him, with the rock in 
my right hand and my left hand hold of the skirts of my 
Blas It had been a small shower of rain why I had on my 
cloak. | 


“The first thing I saw was neaks of fire come down from 
above my eyes and draw up and down again four or five times 
like little red Lot pins and all at the same time and from 5 
to 8 of them over both eyes. Singular I thought I would see 
what it is. While noticing it behold I saw greater sights than 
that. I saw fire streaming and whirling a small distance from 
me. I thought I would see what it would terminate in ,and it 
was fer more plain as the light of day began to disappear 
the sun disappeared and I was still looking at the fire. Pres- 
ently I saw both of my eyes about one yard before me about 
the size of a fifty-gallon cask. I stood looking at my big great 
eyes and the fire whirling about them. Nothing else could I 
see but my.eyes with the fire streaming and whirling round. 
I was now in eternal darkness. I thought it all very miraculous 
indeed. I stil desired to see what it would terminate in, and 
I did quickly sce that it was the snake’s mouth, off about 
5 or 6 yards from me. I knew that it was the snake’s mouth 
his nice mouth—to kiss his mouth was my whole intention, 
my whole aim, and to put that intention into execution I start- 
ed toward him. 


“T knew it was not far and as [ had gone :about two 
yards, some person seized me and held me and said, “Stop sir 
——you’ve no business there.’ I said I had business there and 
to let me x0. He said he had hold of me and would not let me 
do it. I told him I could out-do forty such folks as him. I now 
got very sick and thought I would die. I recollected seeing 
a log not far off and I thought I would sit. down but could 
seo nothing of the log, the ground or anything else but the 
snake’s mouth. The person holding me let me loose, taking 
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the rock out of my hand. The next thing I saw the rock lying 
balanced on the snake’s back, and daylight appeared again. 
The snake screwed round under the rock, tossed it over and 
started off. I looked round to see who had held me but could 
see no one. He had mysteriously disappeared. By this time 
the snake had got 20 yards off. I went after him and killed 
him, brought him and laid him down by the same rock and 
cut off his rattles. 

‘How long I was in the above situation I know not, but 
the sun seemed to about the same place when I saw it last. 
This writing is to inform any one who reads it that a snake 
charms by the contact of the eyes looking on each other. 

JOHN LEWIS. 
July 20, 1856 


“N, B._My eyesight was badly damaged. I could not 
read print of the largest size for many months after. I could 
not even read with specks and never recovered my eyesight 
for two years, after which it gradually returned, though the » 
flashes of fire appear in my eyes whenever I got into dark 
places.” 


RUTHERFORD COUNTY LIBRARY 


A movement inaugurated in 1938 which is opening new 
horizons for hundreds of Rutherford county folk, particularly 
those in the rural areas, is the Rutherford county library 
service. A bookmobile, loaded with an assortment of several 
hundred books, fiction and non-fiction, is making trips week- 
ly into mountain cabins of upper Rutherford and to homes in 
remote rural communities of the southern and eastern part of 
the county, carrying a new conception of aesthetic values 
to the families within those homes. | 

Today. the lonely family in the fastness of the South 
Mountains or along the valleys of First and Second Broad 
rivers, as well as in the populous farm centers and industrial 
towns of lcwer Rutherford, have available almost at their 
door, the total resources of four strong town libraries. 

The establishment of Rutherford County Library and 
the county-wide library service, serving all sections of Ruth- 
erford county through a bookmobile, weekly, means much to 
many families far removed from the urban centers. Long 
winter evenings are now being profitably spent around the 
family hearthstune with the members adventuring in fancy 
to the outposts of the world or in study of practical subjects 
from the printed page. 

Practical use of leisure time has long been a problem of 
those people situated at a distance from urban centers. This 
is especially true in winter when cold weather, long miles 
and bad roads combine to make the trip into town or to the 
nearest community center an ordeal rather than a pleasure. 
Recreational facilities are not available, therefore dreary bad 
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weather davs and long winter evenings must otherwise be 
utilized. With several thousand books available weekly, cov- 
ering a multitude of topics, these people, representing a great- 
er portion of the county’s population, are now finding new 
uses for this leisure time. Reading is becoming a hobby in 
many of these families. 


A need for this type of library service had long been felt, 
particularly in Rutherford county with its predominant rural 
population which is scattered over a wide area. For two or 
‘three years the Norris Library in Rutherfordten and the 
Forest City Public library, at Forest City had been serving 
the county on a county-wide basis, by authority of their 
respective boards of directors. These two institutions, par- 
tially supported by tax funds, offered their services free to 
anyone residing in Rutherford county. Although the eircula- 
tion of both libraries was almost doubled through this ar- 
rangement, it was not entirely satisfactory, due to the fact 
that it was necessary for a patron to visit those libraries for 
withdrawal and return of books. 


Early in 1938 some of the county’s civic-minded citizens. 
aware of the disadvantages of this library service, resolved 
upon a plan of taking the library to the people. The boards of 
directors of the two libraries concurred in this arrangemont, 
and the plan was first publicly snnounzed on May 4th, 1938, 
at a dinner meeting held in Rutherfordton and attended by 
nearly one hurdred leading citizens, men and women, from 
every locality of Rutherford county. At that time the North 
Carolina Citizens’ Library Movement was explained by its 
chairman, Hon. William T. Polk of Warrenton, and advantag- 
es and problems of the library service discussed by Hon. C. W. 
Tillett of Charlotte, Editor James S. Atkins of Gastonia and 
others. Hon. S. E. Elmore, former mayor of Spindale, pre- 
sided. It was agreed at this gathering to name a committee 
to work out tentative plans for establishing the library ser- 
vice, contingent on the county furnishing financial aid. The 
board of county commissioners, early in July, made an ap- 
propriation sufficient to launch the movement. A few days 
later they named the first Rutherford County Library Com- 
mission or board of trustees, consisting of S. E. Elmore, of 
Spindale, Mrs. M. O. Dickerson, Jr., and Mrs. R. H. Crawford, 
of Rutherfordton: Mrs. C E. Alcock, of Forest City; D C. 
Whitaker and Mrs. Clyde Edwards of Cliffside. Following 
the appointment of this group the matter of establishing 
county-wide library service fell entirely upon the shoulders 
of this board. At an organization meeting held in July Mr. 
Elmore was elected chairman, with Mrs. Alcock as secretary, 
and staggered terms of office was adopted. 


The first action of the board was to decide upon the use 
of a bookmobile, serving every section of the county weekly 
or as often as possible. Miss Margaret Johnston of Ruther- 
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ferdton, an experienced librarian, was then elected county 
liorarian, in eharge of the county library service and the 
bookmobiie. The bookmobile library service went into opera- 
tion early in October, and since that date has met with grati- 
fying success. Shortly after this the libraries at Spindale and 
Cliffside were re-established and brought up to state stand- 
ards, thereby placing four units in the county library service 
system. ) 
While each of these four libraries, situated at Ruther- 
fordton, Spindale. Forest City and Cliffside, are units of the 
county-wide library service, each library retains its separate 
identity, with its own librarian and plan of management un- 
der local direction. However each of the four units furnish 
books to the bookmobile for county-wide distribution, yet each 
anit is privileged to use the assets of the other libraries. 
athe bookmobile made its first trip in October, 1938. 
After the first few trips there developed throughout the 
county an attitude of “this must be a good thing,” as on 
subsequent visits the librarian was frequently met by large 
rroups, at the stations in distant communities, who had come 
to exchange books or become patrons. | 
When the library was formed on July 1, 1933 its com- 
bined resources were 6,993 volumes. During the first year 
a total of 2,355 volumes were added and 290 withdrawn from 
circulation, leaving a net book stock of 9,058.-The first year’s 
circulation was 88,544 volumes. The. bookmobile visited six- 
teen stations, eight in schools and eight at other points. In 
the year ending June 30, 1939, a total of 2,556 volumes were 
added and 331 volumes withdrawn, leaving a net stock of 
11,283 volumes. This compares very favorably with a total 
book stock of 21,369 volumes in the library as of January 1, 
1949. , 


The county-wide library service has had the effect of 
creating additional interest in the libraries of the county. At 
any rate a distinct cultural advancement has been made. At 
the time of establishing this-library service in 1938 there 
were only twenty-three counties in North Carolina which: had 
the same, or similar service, partially supported by county or 
federal funds. At that time Rutherford county, with several 
thousand volumes in her four unit libraries, ranked along 
with many metropolitan centers, and in fact was far advanc- . 
ed over many of them at that date, on basis of books per 
capita. The best feature of this favorable situation is that 
these volumes are available to every citizen in Rutherford 
county, regardless of whether he may reside in the city, on 
the farm or in a remote mountain cabin. The library has a 
problem in the matter of distribution over a wide area, and 
servicing thinly-settled communities. However, the service 
is reaching into homes which have little or no reading mat- 
ter. It is widening the perspective of many housewives as 
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they go about the daily routine of everyday duties, and is 
bringing pleasure and enlightenment to hundreds who have 
long been denied access to the riches of literature. 

The Library rendered distinguished service during the 
late World War. In 1942 it was designed as a War Informa- 
tion Center, one of a few such centers in the United States. 
Immediately thereafter, the Federal Government made avail- 
able to the library a large amount of material dealing with 
the war, war effort and war programs. Included in the 
material were textbooks for the Rutherford county unit of 
the North Carolina State Guard, all textbooks for the various 
radar schools conducted in the county, material and text- 
books for the Office of Civilian Defense, and, in fact all of- 
ficial textbooks for all phases of Governmental regulations 
and control during the war period. Activities of the county- 
wide library were co-ordinated with Civilian Defense ac- 
tivities, Mrs. Martha K. Barr, the librarian, being a member 
of the OCD and chairman of the Library Information Ser- 
vice division. 

On July 31, 1941, Miss Margaret Johnston, who had serv- 
ed as librarian since the establishment of the county-wide 
library service, resigned, and she was succeeded by Mrs. 
Martha K. Barr Sept, 1, 1941. 

In October, 1939, the board purchased a truck which was 
built into a bookmobile, replacing the old, unsatisfactory 
book truck, a renovated school bus, which had been in use 
up to that time. This bookmobile was replaced at a still later 
date by the one which is now in use. 

On September 14, 1943, the Rutherford County Library 
was incorporated under the laws of the State of North Caro- 
lina as a non-profit organization. 

The North Carolina General Assembly of 1941 enacted a 
Library Aid bill, which provided state support to all organiz- 
ed county libraries in the state. Under this bill the Rutherford 
County Library receives a monthly state aid check, which 
has done much toward developing the library. At present, 
the library is dependent on funds from the state, the county 
and the municipalities 

The Library is governed by a board of trustees, appointed 
by the Rutherford County Board of Commissioners. 
They serve staggered terms. At first there were six mem- 
bers, then ten. However, the board at present consists of 
only nine members, two each from Rutherfordton, Spindale, 
Forest City, Cliffside and one from the county at large. Those 
who have served as trustees since the organization of the 
board follow: 


July 25, 1988 to June 30, 1946 ..........2...2.....2..... S. E. Elmore 
July 25, 19838—February 1949 ............ Mrs. Clyde Edwards 
July 25, 1938 ............. Faye Cae. eee te hans Mrs. M. O. Dickerson, Jr. 


July 25, 1988—June 30, 1948 ..............-... Mrs. R. H. Crawford 
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July 25, 1988—August 1948 ..... | Mrs. C. E. Alcock 
July 25, 1988—Feb., 1939 .... ...... D.C . Whitaker (deceased) 
March 7, 1989—June 30, 1944 ..........--.----- Norman A. Greig 
(Resigned to enter Army) 
March’ 7, 19389 ccc CURA A ANE Cama alee CWE Shy co Clarence Griffin 
March 7, 1944—-January 7, 1946 ..........-...- Mrs. Beth Greig 
TANUALY LO SO at ny us eae ARERR DT Ria by Norman A. Greig 
February 6, 1945—June 30, 1948 ............--------- B. B. Goode 
Pebritary 16,1945 eas iualen. ile cee ceca gs sate de: _ W.R. Morgan 
POPS ey ag PEE MANTECA CPINE Rey! Fa MUUMURLE Bite cams EU ANT] SION le wy 8 TSS" J. Worth Morgan 
Jime: 80 WTOAG wee ee ee eeerl gant rceeiaaa W. R. Connelly 
Pune SOATGAR tie gels ee ee raga Mrs. Fred D. Hamrick, Jr. 
OVA) bE H ant Bet US Don egal litfon a euRe anew eeaey SECT ECEN Mrs. M. A. Bearden 
March 1949 ............. Mrs. Ray Jackson 


Board chairmen have been S. E. Elmore, July 25, 1938 
to June 30, 1946; Norman A. Greig, June 30, 1946 to present. 

Secretaries: Mrs. C. E. Alcock, July 25, 1938 to August 17, 
1948; Clarence Griffin, August 17, 1943 to present. 

Treasurers have been: D. C. Whitaker, July 25, 1938 
to time of death February 27, 1939; Norman A. Greig, March 
7, 1939 to March 7, 1944; Mrs. M. O. Dickerson, March 7, 
1944 to January 29, 1946; Norman A. Greig, January 29, 
1946 to June 30, 1946; J. Worth Morgan, June 30, 1946 to 
present. 


RUTHERFORD’S UNIVERSITY OF N. C. TRUSTEES 


When the North Carolina Constitution of 1776 was adopt- 
ed, one section set forth that “all useful learning shall be duly 
encouraged and promoted in one or more universities.” 

However, it was several years before this mandate in the 
basic law of the state was carried out. The Revolutionary war 
intervened, and the state fell upon hard times in the recon- 
struction period that followed. 

It was not until November, 1789, that the North Carolina 
General Assembly got around to establishing a University. 
At that time a charter was granted by the legislature, and 
a board of trustees consisting of 40 members was appointed. 
The first meeting of these trustees was held December 17, 
1789, in Fayetteville, with 17 members of the board present. 

William Porter and James Holland, both of Rutherford 
county, who had fought consistently for the establishment of 
a University, were named on the first board of trustees, and 
both attended the initial meeting at Fayetteville. 

The trustees met again on August 1, 1792, this time at 
Hillsboro, to select a location for the University. Twenty-five 
of the 40 trustees were present. A select committee was 
named from the full board of trustees and they were instruct- 
ed to visit seven sites which had been suggested for the loca- 
tion of the college. Porter was a member of the select com- 
mittee. They were also to recommend to the full board one of 
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the sites visited. From November 7th to November 9th, 1792, 
they visited and inspected property at Cypritt’s Bridge, 
known as New HopeChapel Hill. The committee decided fav- 
orably on this site, as it was located at the cross roads of the 
great road from Pittsboro to Petersburg and from New Bern 
to Greensboro and Salisbury. At the intersection of the roads 
stood a chapel of the Church of England. 

The report of the select committee was adopted. Shortly 
thereafter on October 12, 1793, the cornerstone of the first 
building was laid, and the University was opened for students 
on January 15, 1795. 

From the very first the responsibility of selecting trus- 
tees lay with the General Assembly. However, the new Con- 
stitution of 1868 took the election of trustees from that body 
and conferred that privilege upon the Board of Education, 
its members being ex-officio trustees. The othere were ap- 
portioned to the state, one from each county. Later this au- 
thority reverted to the General Assembly, where it is now 
lodged. 

In the intervening years since nine Rutherford county 
men have served as Trustees of the University. They are 
James Holland, William Porter, John Gray Bynum, C. L. 
Harris, George W. Logan, William L. Twitty, J. M. Thomas, 
games M. Carson and Kenneth S. Tanner. 


James Holland, who served on the first board of trustees, 
from 1789 to 1795, was ‘born in 1754 in that part of Anson 
county, N. C. which successively became Mecklenburg, Tryon 
and then Rutherford county. He was a large landowner, a 
slave holder and followed agricultural pursuits. He was 
sheriff of old Tryon county before its division, qualifying to 
that office July 23, 1777, and serving until July, 1778. On 
November 26, 1776, by an act of the Provincial Congress, then 
sitting at Halifax, he was named second lieutenant in Capt. 
Joseph Hardin’s company, Col. Francis Locke’s Regiment, 
North Carolina Militia. Locke’s Regiment defeated the Tories 
at Ramsour’s Mill, near Lincolnton, on June 20, 1780, but 
there is no record indicating Holland’s military service there, 
or his rank. After the war he was in the North Carolina State 
Senate from Rutherford in 1783, 1797 and in the House of 
Commons in 1786 and 1789. He was also a member of the 
second North Carolina Constitutional Convention which 
adopted the Federal Constitution in 1789, and was a repre- 
sentative in the United States Congress 1795 to 1797 and 
from 1801-1811. On October 15, 1793, he was licensed to prac- 
tice law in Rutherfordton. In January, 1780, he married Sarah 
Gilbert, daughter of William Gilbert of Gilbert Town. Dur- 
ing his last term in Congress his oldest son, William Blount 
Holland, had been sent with his effects and Negroes to open 
a settlement on his land grant on Duck River, in the present 
county of Maury, Tennessee. Major Holland served his last 
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term as a North Carolina Congressman after a partial removal 
of his family and effects to Tennessee. He contemplated an 
earlier removal, but being taunted by some unfriendly to him 
that his removal was timely, he accepted the challenge, an- 
nounced this candidacy and was once more elected. In 1812 
he was named a justice of the peace for Maury county, Ten- 
nessee and served in that capacity until about January, 1818. 
About 1821 he was the unsuccessful candidate for United 
States Congress from his district. He acquired large holdings 
of lands in Maury county. 

By tradition in Western North Carolina and Tennessee 
he was called “Major” Holland. It is not known if he served 
in that position during the Revolution, but he was appointed 
First Major of the Morganton District Militia in 1787, which 
probably gave him the title. Holland is buried nine miles east 
of Columbia, Tenn. The inscription on his box-like tomb 
reads: 

“In memory of Major James Holland, who was born A. D. 
1754 and departed this life on the 19th ‘of May, 1823, in his 
seventieth year. He served his country in a military and 
civil capacity throughout the war of American Independence, 
and was afterwards for many years a member of the Legis- 
lature of North Carolina, and a Representative in Congress 
from that state. In 1811 he retired to private life with great 
popularity and weight of character after an. arduous and 
faithful public service of thirty-seven years.” 


William Porter, who served as a trustee of the Uitver: 
sity from 1789 to 1798, was of Irish parentage, and was a 
brother of the noted Revolutionary patriot, Major James 
Porter. William was a soldier in the Revolution and partici- 
pated in the battle of Kings Mountain as a commissioned of- 
ficer. He was killed by lightning in 1817 at the age of 71 
years. Porter has the distinction of having served Rutherford 
county in the General Assembly longer than any other man 
in the county's history except one. He was in the State 
Senate in 1780, 1781 and 1796, and the House of Commons 
in 1780, 1788, 1789, 1790, 1791, 1792, 1793, 1794, 1799, 1803, 
1805, 1807, 1811, 1812, 1814, 1815, and 1816, a total of twenty 
years. He was also a delegate from Rutherford county to the 
State Convention held in Hillsboro in 1788, anid to the State 
Convention held in Fayetteville in 1789. He married Margaret 
Steele, a daughter of Robert Steele of Mecklenburg county. 

John Gray Bynum, who served as a trustee of the Uni- 
versity from 1854 to 1857, was born in Stokes county, N. C. 
May 16, 18138, a son of Hampton and Mary Coleman (Martin) 
Bynum. He was educated at the University of North Carolina, 
and graduated from that institution in 18383 with high honors 
and then studied law for sometime under Judge Gaston. He 
received a degree of M. A. from the University and was select- 
ed to deliver the latin salutatory in 1833. He came to Ruther- 
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fordton in 1834, and in 1836 he married Mary Louisa Mc- 
Dowell, a daughter of Col. Charles McDowell. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Rutherford county to practice law in the 
county courts July 5, 1834 and was admitted to practice in 
the superior courts on June 9, 1835. He was captain of the 
78th Regiment of State Militia (Third Rutherford Regiment) 
being commissioned Oct. 31, 1835. He was promoted to lieut- 
enant colonel of that regiment April 4, 1838. He was colonel 
of the Third Rutherford Regiment, North Carolina Volunteer 
Militia, in the service of the United States in the Cherokee 
Indian Removal of 1838. He was promoted to major-general 
of the Fourth North Carolina Militia November 20, 1844. He 
three times represented Rutherford county in the General 
Assembly being elected in 1840, 1850 and 1852 to the state 
senate. He also served in 1854 in the House. He was joint 
editor, with Weldon H. Hall, of the Carolina Gazette of Ruth- 
erfordton, in 1837, perhaps longer. He was author of The 
Western Address, of 1851, urging amendments to the Con- 
stitution to correct certain unfair practices, which was a very 
influential document. He was a member of the first board of 
commissioners of the Town of Rutherfordton, being elected 
in 1842. Bynum died October 17, 1857, and was buried at the 
old McDowell cemetery in Burke county. He was a member 
of the Masonic order, and held membership in the Asheville 
Lodge, and later the Western Star Lodge at Rutherfordton. 
He was grand master of the Odd Fellows of North Carolina. 
His only son and child, John Gray Bynum, Jr., was for many 
years a judge of the superior court in North Carolina. 


The trying days of the Civil War brought great changes 
at the University. For sometime its doors were closed. Under 


the Constitution of 1868 the power of selecting trustees was 
lodged in the Board of Education, with members of the Board 
being ex officio trustees. In that manner Rutherford county 
had two trustees at the same time, C. L. Harris, state super- 
intendent of public works, of Raleigh, and Judge George W. 
Logan, of Rutherfordton. 

Ceburn L. H. Harris was born in Rutherford county Au- 
cust 6, 1822. He was a large landholder, owning an extensive 
tract of land near Chimney Rock. He married a sister of 
Judge George W. Logan. During the War Between the States 
he was appointed lieutenant-colonel of the 69th battalion of 
State Militia. After the war he became a follower of his 
brother in law George Logan’s peace plans and entered poli- 
tics. His first political position, a reward for party loyalty, 
was the office of State Superintendent of Public Works, 
created by the Constitution of 1868. He held that office until 
it was abolished in 1873. He was a member of the State 
Senate from Rutherford in 1865-68, and was a delegate to 
the Convention of 1865. By virtue of his office as Super- 
intendent of Public Works he was also chairman of the peni- 
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tentiary committee of 1868. He also served one term as mayor 
of Rutherfordton. He spent his last years in Raleigh, where 
he died July 3, 1908. Hamilton, in his “Reconstruction in 
North Carolina,” says Harris ‘‘was personally honest, but 
was a practical politician and very partisan. When he protest- 
ed against a proposed fraud his colleagues read him out of 
the Republican party.” He presided over the Convention 
which formally organized the Republican party in North 
Carolina. He also served as a justice of the peace from, 1859 
to 1867, and was assistant collector of internal revenue in 
1872. 


George W. Logan was born in the Chimney Rock settle- 
ment February 22, 1815, a son of John (Jack) and Martha 
(Harton) Logan of Warren county. He was a grandson of 
Major Francis Logan of Revolutionary War fame. He was 
twice married, first to Amelia Dovey Wilson, to whom five 
children were born, and second, to Mary Elizabeth Cabiness 
of Cleveland county. Logan was brigadier-general in the state 
militia in the 1840’s. He studied law and was admitted to the 
bar, and in later years practiced in Rutherfordton. He dealt 

xtensively in real estate, principally in the Chimney Rock 
region. In politics he was a Whig until after the Civil War. 


He was appointed clerk of the county court and served from 
1841 to 1849. He was clerk and master in equity for Ruther- 
ford in 1838-39, and county solicitor from 1855 to 1856. He 
was elected a member of the Confederate Congress and serv- 
ed from 1863 to 1865; memlger of the State Convention of 
1865, representative in the General Assembly in 1866, and 
judge of the superior court from 1868 to 1874. He died Oc- 
tober 18, 1899 and is buried in Rutherfordton. 


Although John Gray Bynum, William Shipp, Lhomas 
Dewes and other Rutherford men graduated from the Uni- 
versity, they were residing in other counties when they 
eraduated, and later came to Rutherford. The first native 
Rutherford county man to graduate was William L. Twitty, 
who graduated in the class of 1858. He served as a trustee 
of the University from 1874 to 1879. Captain William Lewis 
Twitty was born at Twitty’s Ford on Broad River November 
3, 1834, a son of Robert G., and Mary Watson Logan Twitty. 
His father was a large landowner and owned many slaves. 
W. L. Twitty remained at home until he was about 18 years 
of age, and attended the common schools of his day and under 
the tutorship of his parents. He was fond of books and spent 
much of his time in study. He entered the University, and 
graduated at the age of 22. He married in 1861 Miss Sarah 
D. Miller, daughter of John and Sarah Draughn Miller. At 
the opening of the Civil War he enlisted in Company C, 34th 
Regiment, but was discharged to become Captain of Company 
C, lst Battalion (Avery’s Battalion) where he served until 
the close of the war. After the war he returned home, and 
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began his work in an effort to heal the wounds of war. He 
settled on Mountain Creek and spent the remainder of his 
life farming, teaching and surveying. He taught in the public 
schools of the county for many years, and served several 
years as a member of the Rutherford County Board of Educa- 
tion. He died November 6, 1898. 


Battle’s History of the University credits J. M. Thomas 
as having served two years, from 1895 to 1897, as a member 
of the board of Trustees of the University, but a diligent 
search has failed to turn up any information regarding this 
man. 


James M. Carson who served as a trustee of the Uni- 
versity from 1914 to 1924, was born in Rutherfordton Feb- 
ruary 8, 1872, a son of Hon. Joseph L. and Mary (Sloan) Car- 
son. He was educated in the Public schools of this county, at 
the Shelby Military Institute and at the University of North 
Carolina. He represented this district in the state senate in 
1913. After completing his education at the University he 
began the practice of law in Rutherfordton. He was chairman 
of the Democratic Executive Committee of Rutherford county 
from 1910 to about 1920. He was elected solicitor of the eigh- 
teenth Judicial district in November, 1922, a position which 
he held until his death. He married Miss Laura Crawford of 
Marion and to them were born five children. He was a mem- 
ber of the Rutherford County Bar association and was re- 
garded as one of the county’s ablest attorneys. There was a 
short interim after his graduation, which he spent in Spar- 
tanburg, where he worked his way up to control of a large 
property interest, thus enabling him to enter his profession 
with much valuable experience and information. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Rutherfordton and opened his offices 
with the late Solomon Gallert in February, 1904. He died 
suddenly January 8, 1924. He came from a long line of dis- 
tinguished ancestors. He was a great grandson of General 
John Carson, who moved into Rutherford county before the 
Revolution and settled on Second Broad River. He was a 
grandson of James Withrow Carson, one-time sheriff of 
Rutherford county. His father, Joseph L. Carson, served by 
appointment of Governor Caldwell as solicitor of this judi- 
cial district. 

Kenneth Spencer Tanner of Spindale and Rutherfordton 
is the present Rutherford county member of the board of 
trustees of the University. He was first appointed to the 
board in 1937 and has served continuously since. A son of 
the late Simpson Bobo Tanner, pioneer textile builder in 
Rutherford, and Lola (Spencer) Tanner, he was born in Char- 
lotte May 80, 1890. With the exception of two years in Char- 
lotte, attending school, and the years while in prep school 
or college, Mr. Tanner has spent his entire life in Rutherford 
county. He attended private and public schools at Henriett. 
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and Caroleen, and Charlotte and went to Staunton Military 
Academy at Staunton, Va., in the fall of 1905, graduating 
there in the class of 1907. He then attended the North Caro- 
lina College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts (State Col- 
lege) at Raleigh during his freshman year, 1907-08. In the fall 
of 1908 he transferred to the University of North Carolina 
and graduated in the class of 1911. During the school year of 
1911-12 he attended the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration at Cambridge, Mass. Between terms, while 
in school and college, Mr. Tanner worked in the Henrietta 
Mills at Caroleen and the Florence Mills at Forest City. In the 
early summer of 1912 he went to Rutherfordton and took a 
job with the Cleghorn Mills there. Since that date he has 
been connected in various capacities with the Henrietta Mills, 
tne Florence Mills, the various mills of Spindale, and at pres- 
ent he is chairman of the board of directors of Stonecutter 
Mills Corporation and the Sterling Hosiery Mills. Like his 
distinguished father, he has been a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of the textile industry in Rutherford county. In 1916 
he was married to Miss Sarah Huger Bacot of Charleston, 
S. C. They have three children. 


Mr. Tanner has long been identified with the civic and 
social life of the county. He was one of the organizers of the 
old Rutherford County Club and served as president and sec- 
retary. He is a member of the board of trustees of the Ruth- 
erford hospital, and of several trade and professional organi- 
zations. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S TRIP TO RUTHERFORD, 1837 


In 1837 G. W. Featherstonhaugh, an Englishman, made 
a trip through the Southern states, largely for the purpose of 
studying mineralogy. Later he wrote of his trip, publishing 
it in two volumtes, under the title of ‘““A Canoe Voyage Up 
The Minnay Sortor, with an account of the lead and copper 
deposits in Wisconsin; of the Gold Region in the Cherokee 
Country ; and Sketches of Popular Manners.” 

A section of his account, from volume two is given here, 
starting with his trip from Asheville to Rutherfordton: 

SEPTEMBER 19, 18837—_On taking my place in a corner 
of the stage coach at 1 a. m., I found three male passengers 
besides myself, and certainly they turned out to be the three 
of the most consumate blackguards I ever had the misfortune 
to be in company with. Their language was infamous; I had 
not conceived it possible for human beings to make them- 
selves so detestably odious, or to express themselves in such 
a horrible profane manner as they did. They had been drink- 
ing and gambling up to the moment they got into the stage, 
and when they got tired with screaming and shouting, they 
began the most beastly practices, and made the stage coach so 
offensive that the instant the dawn began to appear I stopped 
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the coach, just as we entered the defile, or “gap” as it is 
called, and apprized the driver of my intention to proceed 
the rest of the way down the mountain on foot. As the descent 
through the defile was precipitous, the stage-coach was oblig- 
ed to proceed very slowly, so that I had sufficient leisure to 
look at the rocks, and enjoy the magnificent scenery, for 
eight miles from the summit of the mountain to Harris’s, 
where we were to breakfast. I had a charming cool walk, free 
from the offensive noises of those execrable villians, and 
wished from the bottom of my heart, that this noble defile 
with its magnificent escarpments, instead of being only 
eight miles long, had extended all the way to Rutherfordton, 
where I proposed stopping. The rocks towards the upper part 
of the gap were gneiss, with an imperfect sort of granite at 
the bottom. 

The breakfast-house, which I reached some time before 
the stage-coach, turned out to be a clean place, and the land- 
lady consequently respectable people, so true it is that clean- 
liness is allied to Godliness. My first care was to let them 
know what sort of wretches were coming on in the stage, 
and what their conduct had been. I had gathered from their 
infamous colloquies, that one of them was named Ruff, 
another Alston, and the third they called Doctor. The land- 
lord knew who they were, and said, “There wasn’t one of 


them fit to carry guts to a bar.” To understand this estimate 
of their manners, it is necessary to understand that the 
country people. when they take a bear cub, frequently tame 
it, and chain it in the yard, where it is the business of some 
negro boy to carry the entrails of any other animal to it for 
its food. I gave the landlord a sketch of the long journey I 
had performed, and told him that I had not met with such 
consummate scoundrels on the whole route. This procured 
me the satisfaction of eating my breafast alone, and of 
learning that it was the intention of the landlady (who 
was a South Carolina woman, and a country woman of these 
worthies, who, I was told, came from Winnsborough, in 
Fairfield County, of that State) to give them a little of her 
mind on the subject of their conduct, and to make the lesson 
more impressive, she began by giving them a very bad break- 
fast, which calling forth remonstrances, she entered upon 
the subject, con amore. : 

On re-entering the stage, I was surprised with an un- 
expected abatement of their insolence: the most offensive 
of the three, Ruff, (who was very much in want of three 
addition] letters to his name) got to the top of the stage, and 
I saw no more of him until we arrived at Rutherfordton. 
The Doctor and the other fellow, having found out that I 
was a friend of Mr. C.—, in South Carolina, and that I 
knew who they were, and had it in my power to expose 
them, where submissive and civil. I was happy to be relieved 
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from their odious society by reaching Rutherfordton at 
half-past 1 P. M., where, to my great pleasure, I got a 
rcom to myself at Mr. Twitty’s a very intelligent and oblig- 
ing landlord. Here I made a clean and comfortable repast, 
during which Twitty crowned my satisfaction by producing 
a bottle of excellent London brown stout, of which he had 
received a hamper. Such a long period had elapsed since I 
had met with such a treat, that this noble bottle, of which 
I took every drop, made me forget all past annoyances; and 
after taking a very pleasant walk in the environs of. this 
pleasing village, I retired to a nice clean bed. 

September 20..—The morning was beautiful, but cool 
enough to make a nice wood fire agreeable in my bedroom, 
which was not too well protected against the wind. After 
breakfast, I walked a few miles to visit a German, of the 
name of Bechler, who issued a gold coinage of which I had 
seen several pieces. He received me very civilly, and I 
passed a great part of the day with him at his cottage in 
the woods. Bechler emigrated with a very clever young man, 
his son, from the Grand Duchy of Baden, where he had been 
a gunmaker and goldsmith of some reputation, and had ac- 
quired a considerable knowledge in the management of 
metals. He had resided seven years in this country, and had 
established for himself a character for integrity, as well as 
skill in his profession. I found him rather mystical and im- 
aginative, as many Germans are; and certainly if he had 
lived when alchemy flourished, he would have been a con- 
spicuous operator in that inviting art. It was probably this 
bias that induced him to settle in the Gold Region of North 
Carolina, where his career had been a rather singular one, 
but hitherto distinguished for much good sense. 

The greater part of the small streams in this part of 
the Gold Region, have more or less gold in them, so that all 
the settlers upon the streams were engaged, more or less, 
in washing for gold. Each of them possessing but a small 
quantity, and there being no general purchaser, it was an 
article not easily disposed of without taking the trouble to 
go great distances. Bechler had also obtained some in the 
usual manner, and having made a die, coined his gold into 
five-dollar pieces, of the same intrinsic value as the half- 
eagles of the United States, which are worth five dollars” 
each. He also coined pieces of the value of two dollars and a 
half, and stamped the value, as well as his own name, upon 
every piece that he coined. These, after awhile, found their 
way to the Mint of the United States, were assayed, and — 
found to be correct. This becoming known, all the gold_find- 
ers in his vicinity——and, indeed, from greater distances— 
began to bring their gold to his mint to be coined. At the 
period of my visit, his gold coinage circulated more freely 
than that of the United States, which was very scarce. He 
told me that his books shewed that he had coined about two 
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millions of dollars from the gold found by the settlers; put- 
ting his name, with its weight and quality to every piece. On 
receiving the gold from the country people—which in this 
part of the Gold Region is alloyed with silver—the first re- 
duced it to a common standard, then made the five-doilar 
pieces equal to those of the United States in value, and when 
coined, delivered it to the respective proprietors, deducting 
two per cent, for the seignorage. It would be in his power 
to take improper advantage of the confidence placed in him; 
but I heard of no instance of his having attempted this. Some 
of the gold of this region is alloyed with platina, the specific 
gravity of which, compared with that of gold, is as 21 to 19. 
He might, therefore, have made the difference in weight up 
with platina, which would have put fourteen per cent into 
his pocket. As a metallurgist, he had all the skill necessary to 


do this; but when I mentioned the possibility of this, as an 
argument against its being received into general circulation, 
he answered that it was what an honest man would not do, 
and that if any man were to do it, he would soon be found 
out, for the gold did not remain long in circulation, since it 
found its way very soon to the United States Mint, where it 
was necessary for him to keep a good character. 


Bechler’s maxim was, that honesty is the best policy; 
and that maxim appeared to govern his conduct. I never was 
so pleased with observing transactions of business as those 
I saw at his house during the time I was there. Several coun- 
try-people came with rough gold to be left for coinage: he 
weighed it before them and entered it in his book, where 
there was marginal room for noting the subsequent assay. 
To others he delivered the coin he had struck. The most per- 
fect confidence prevailed betwixt them, and the transactions 
were conducted with quite as much simplicity as those at a 
country grist-mill, where the miller deducts the toll for the 
grist he has manufactured. As gunsmiths, he and his son 
were pre-eminent for their ingenuity; they had invented var- 
ious ingenious modes of firing rifles eight times in a minute. 
One with a chain for sixty caps, revolving by a catch of the 
trigger, was very neatly constructed, and was exceedingly 
curious. Young Bechler fired it off several times at a target 
placed at a distance of one hundred and sixty-five yards, and 
with great success. Having partaken of Mr. Bechler’s frugal 
dinner, I walked over his farm with him, which consisted of 
four hundred acres, with several mineral veins running 
through it N.N.E. and S.S.W.; some of which were auriferous, 
but, as I thought, not at all promising. This was not Mr. Be- 
chler’s opinion, who was a great enthusiast about gold-min- 
ing, and entertained extraordinary mystical notions about 
mineral veins. Some of the specimens of auriferous rock 
were associated with arsenic; and in a tunnel which he had 
driven upon a vein, I observed talcose slate loaded with fine 
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garnets, It appeared to me that. he was in some dangtr of 
wasting the fair profits of his industry upon impracticable 
schemes, many of which his son did not approve of. 

Highly gratified with my visit, I returned to my quar. 
ters at sunset, got a comfortable supper, and, by the side 
of a cheerful wood fire, wrote my letters and brought up my 
notes in peace and tranquillity in my bed-room. 

September 21._-Having breakfast early, I left my lug- 
gage under tne care of my worthy host, Mr. Twitty, and 
mounted a horse he had procured for me, for an excursion 
into the mountains, directing my course to Major Forney’s 
at Minersville. On my way I called at Bechler’s, and directed 
him to have my name inlaid with the gold found on his own 
farm, on the barrel of one of his pistol rifles that kills at one 
hundred yards. From thence I rode to Jamestown, a strag- 
gling place in a valley something like the Nahcoochay Valley, 
in Georgia, but all turned topsy-turvy by the gold-diggers, 
who had utterly ruined these beautiful valleys for agricul- 
tural purposes. Continuing from hence, I reached the beau- 
tiful situation where Major Forney had established himself, 
and where he had made another desolation. His buildings 
were situated on a knoll in a lovely valley surrounded with 
lofty hills, which was defaced in every direction with piles of 
washed earth and gravel eight and ten feet high. Here I saw 
the first attempt to restore some fertility to the soil by par- 
ing the best part of the alluvial earth from the top, and throw- 
ing it on one side to be afterwards replaced when the subja. 
cent gravel had been washed. 

The general formation here was gneiss; hornblende 
slate also abounded. Major Forney was a country-merchant 
and store-keeper as well as a gold-washer, and politely asked 
me to stay at his house, offering to accompany me in any 
excursions I was desirous of making. These kindnesses I 
gratefully accepted; and after dinner we went to look at a 
vein called the Nichol’s vein, running on the side of a hill 
east and west, and dipping to the north. The older veins, 
running N.N.E. and S.S.W., appeared to have been swept 
away from where the valley now is when it was excavated, 
but can be yet traced. The Nichol’s vein is composed of a 
brittle, glossy, and fissile quartz, containing a good deal of 
galena, with copper pyrites, malachite, and blue carbonate 
of copper. Specks of native gold are occasionally found in it. 

On our réturn in the evening, I went to see the closing’ 
of the day’s work at the gold-washing. Twelve men were em- 
ployed. Major Forney had dug a trench through the alluvial 
deposits, about nine feet wide, and with a view to prevent 
the rich bottom-land from being utterly destroyed, had very 
laudably adopted the following process. A small portion of 
the trench was dug until they came to the gravel containing 
the gold; the metal being taken out of this by means of tthe 
rockers, the gravel was then thrown to the left of the trench, 
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and eovered with sand and loose soil at hand; as fast as this 
was done other labourers pared off with spades the fertile 
soil laying on the top of that part of the trench which re- 
mained to be dug, and placed it at the top of the sand and 
loose soil till it had reached its former level. The sand being 
now reinstated in every thing except the gold, was ready the 
next spring for being levelled with hoes and harrows, and 
for being planted with Indian corn. As soon as one trench 
was dug out and the gravel washed, another was commenced. 
This was an excellent piece of work, and I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing a crop of Indian corn that would average 
about fifty bushels per acre growing upon land that had been 
trenched the previous year. ; 

Two hundred thousand dollars worth of native gold had 
been already taken out of this extensive bottom, of which a 
great many acres remain yet untouched. The production in 
gold was said to amount to about four thousand five hundred 
dollars annually, while the cost of trenching and washing 
one acre was about one thousand dollars, the labour being 
performed by both white and black men. The first received 
fifty cents or half a dollar per diem, and maintained them- 
selves. They were natives of this mountainous country, were 
altogether illiterate, not knowing even their letters, and with 
very few exceptions their children received no education 
whatever. I looked into many of their huts, and it would be 


difficult to find any thing more rude and dirty. The women 
seemed to very prolific, for it was not an uncommon thing 
to find a woman big with child suckling an infant in her arms, 
and screaming to a set of brats that were crawling about like 
kittens in every corner of a room without either windows or 
doors. And thus they crawl through life without either reli- 
gious or moral instruction. Yet upon inquiring of them, they 
all seemed to prefer their mountain life with all its disadvan- 
tages, the greatest of which unfortunately they seem to be 
totally insensible of. 

The black men employed in washing were slaves, and 
appeared to be submissive in their manners and to work very 
hard. They were closely watched to prevent their secreting 
any pieces of gold they might find. Many beautiful minerals 
were found in these washings, fine tourmalines, crystallized 
hornblende, with extremely transparent specimens of rock 
crystal; a few brilliant diamonds, too, although very small, 
had been found, and some platina, of which I collected a few 
grains of very small size. From the general resemblance of 
this mineral district to that of the Ural district in Russia, 
it is far from being improbable that specimens of platina of 
greater magnitude, as well as other minerals corresponding 
to those in that district, will hereafter be found in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina. Major Forney, who has had a great 
deal of experience in washing for gold in this valley, says, 
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that he uniformly finds the heaviest particles of gold lying 
nearest to the veins, and that he is able from long practice 
to recognize the gold of different veins, so that when gold- 
finders bring their metal to his store, he knows at once what 
vein it comes from. 

September 22.—After breakfast, I started for an ex- 
cursion with Major Forney to Huntsville. On our way, we 
passed some fine-looking land, and crossed a ridge of horn- 
blende slate. The valley at Huntsville had been washed with 
some success, much of the gold being in rough pieces and 
partly crystallized into curious shapes, specimens of which 
I purchased according to my custom to add to my cabinet. 
We visited a great many auriferous veins, which although 
they were larger than those at Dahlonega, in Georgia, did not 
appear to be so numerous or so productive. After a fatiguing 
ride we returned to our quarters. I found the population in 
the course of this day’s ride of a very low cast, scarce sup- 
erior to Indians in any thing but the use of tools. On arrival 
at Major Forney’s, I again attended the closing of the gold 
washings, and saw that the deposit in this valley was about 
twelve feet deep down to the talcose slate. At the surface, 
there was a fertile light red-colored loam, then a dark-colour- 
ed clay, and lastly came the auriferous gravel about two 
feet deep, being the order in which these substances are de- 
posited in Georgia. A large branch of poplar had been found 
this day lying upon the dark-coloured clay and covered with 
the red loam. It looked very fresh, and on taking it up, it 
smelt like soaked leather. Every fibre and layer of the wood 
was distincly preserved, and being saturated with water it 
was heavy. On applying my knife to it, it cut easily and wax- 
ily, like soap, the wood being reduced to a quasi gelantinous 
consistency. Lower down in the deposit, and just within the 
gravel, was a portion of the root of a hickory tree, just as 
fresh looking as the poplar, it was in the same state as the 
poplar and smelt exactly like it. The overseer told me he had 
frequently found similar pieces of wood pressed into the 
top part of the slate. If these facts prove that the' country 
was wooded before the gravel was deposited, there is reason 
to suppose also that it was inhabited, for on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, Mr. John Ewing C—-shewed me an antique Indian 
stone pipe which one of his labourers had dug out of the 
slate near Dahlonega beneath the gravel. The talcose slate is 
often soft and decomposed for several inches below the 
gravel; but on applying the pickax'e to it, the dry, hard rock 
is soon reached, so that there is no room to doubt that it is 
the true talcose slate. 

The soft state of the wood found under these circum- 
stances suggests some reflections. Lignite is found in the 
tertiary and in some higher beds in the series which have 
been left dry; but these woods found in the auriferous de- 
posits, are not in the state of lignite, but of wood saturated 
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with water, with its structure softened down to a saponaceous 
consistency. The inference, therefore, presents itself, that 
these last specimens have been deposited at a period posterior 
to the tertiary beds, and that the excavation of these val- 
leys in the Gold Region, the general modification of the sur- 
face, and the deposit of gold and gravel with wood in the val- 
leys, may have been produced by the historic deluge. In this 
view Mr. C-——’s pipe is evidence of the existence of man 
here at that period. Has there not been too much haste in 
abandoning the opinion once generally entertained, that a 
great portion of what geologists have called diluvium, was a 
result of the Noachic Deluge? 

September 23._After breakfast we again mounted our 
horses and proceeded towards Rutherfordton. On our way 
we examined a promising looking N. N. E. vein, which cuts 
the valley obliquely. Forney said the gravel deposit was very 
rich where the vein touched the valley, and became poorer 
in proportion to its distance from it. The principal rock here 
was gneiss with occasional garnets. After looking at various 
veins, we came at length to Wallace’s vein, which I thought 
the richest lode I had seen. It contained an unusual quantity 
of dark sulphuret of iron, and where it was above the 
water-level, and was affected by the atmosphere, was very 
much decomposed, and showed a great deal of gold in the 
folds of the crystallized pyrites. It was an exceedingly beau- 
tiful ore. I have seen a shaft down which the solid ore—a 
copper pyrites containing gold—_was in a hard state, quite 
brilliant, and undecomposed. Two veins were here parallel 
to each other equally rich. At one place the ground was 
strewed over with pieces of massive sulphuret or iron, shew- 
ing gold, but not in the cubical form. This estate, containing 
three most promising veins, belonged to Major Forney, and 
consisted of four hundred acres of land with very ample 
and commodious water power. The country was singularly 
beautiful, perfectly healthy, and if any confidence may be 
placed in gold mining, I thought it one of the most promising 
places I had seen. Many of these places were certainly very 
productive; but all their owners appeared to be embarrassed 
in their circumstances. 

This perhaps can be explained; they came here without 
capital, buy a place on credit, apply their profits to the pur- 
chase of slaves, and to the unavoidable expenses of the 
management of their undertakings; and not contented with 
waiting until they are rewarded by a patient industry that 
would in the end release them from mortgage and debt, 
they endeavour to monopolize every new place that promises 
to be productive, purchasing them at the most extravagant 
prices on credit, so that the profit they obtain at each local- 
ity are insufficient to keep down their debts, and they are 
harassed to death by their creditors. They believe them- 
selves to be in the possession of unbounded wealth at the 
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moment when every body acquainted with their affairs be- 
lieves them insolvent. If an opportunity presents itself of 
gelling any part of their property, they feel as if they were 
parting with a mountain of gold, and ask twenty times more 
than the property is worth, and so never sell it at all, but 
drag on a harried and painful existence, the slaves of their 
creditors, till they are forced to a general liquidation, and 
lose everything. This I found to be pretty much the history 
of all the large undertakers in gold mining who enter it with- 
out capital. 

We reached Rutherfordton near sunset, loaded with fine 
specimens. On the road Major Forney told me an anecdote 
about bees. He had an apiary at his place, and I had re- 
marked that the honey was very fine. He said that was be- 
cause it had been a bad season for fruit, and that he had 
remarked when peaches, apples, and pears were plentiful, 
the bees were apt to resort altogether to them to drink their 
juices, and to neglect the flowers; so that when the fruit sea- 
son was over, they first devoured their small store of honey; 
then went marauding to other hives that did not belong to 
them, and lost many of their numbers in fighting. At such 
seasons, the dead bees about the hives are very numerous, 
many dying from their wounds and others from starvation. 
Steady occupation, therefore, it would seem keeps bees ihon- 
est as well as men, and idle indulgences produce in the end 
mischief and crime. 

September 25——After breakfast, I walked out to Bech- 
ler’s and other places in his neighbourhood. The old man was 
very glad to see me, and conducted me to various interesting 
places. I obtained some specimens of gneiss with transparent 
garnets from his tunnel; the arsenical rock came in at 
eighty feet deep from the surface. The whole of this neigh- 
bourhood was remarkable for the abundance of massive 
auriferous pyrites it contained, generally more or less de- 
composed, for about eighty feet from the surface. I ob- 
served that the rocks adjacent to the decomposed ones were 
sometimes tinged with a vermillion red. In many of the. 
veins, however, the pyrites were not massive, but consisted 
of detached cubical crystals. These also, when they had been 
exposed to moisture, were partially or entirely decomposed, 
and the cavities in the crystals frequently contained crystals 
of sulphur, and then laminated gold. When the sulphuret has 
undergone this chemical action, the plates which form the 
skeleton of the cube appear in some instances to be silex, in 
others to be native gold. The gold appears to be perfectly 
covered with the sulphuret, and only exhibits itself when 
heat is applied. In some of the gold ores the quartz is blotch- 
ed with dark purple-coloured spots, which show no gold under 
the most powerful microscope; but upon exposing them to 
heat, a small globule of gold appears surrounded by a dark 
stain. I suppose the gold to exist in the sulphuret in such a 
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thin leafy state, that on application of the heat, the sulphur 
is driven off, and the lamina melted into a minute globule. 
The decomposition of the massive sulphurets beneath the sur- 
face is the effect of a spontaneous combustion produced in 
the manner of some shales and coal mines, and is attended 
with an extrication of heat sufficient to colour the rocks. 
These facts are deserving the attention of philosophers en- 
gaged in the discussion of “central heat.” Amongst other 
rocks, I found one that was quartzose and brittle, containing 
a fine steel-grey-looking metal resembling tellurium. 

Mr. Bechler having inlaid my name on the rifle with na- 
tive gold, I paid him for it, and took a hearty leave of him 
and his worthy son, and again returned to my lodgings load- 
ed with specimens. Amongst other practical observations, 
Mr. Bechler told me that the finest gold is obtained trom 
the streams in the winter, because in cold weather the quick- 
silver only has an affinity for the purer quality of gold, whilst 
in warm weather it is more active, and takes up various mc- 
tals. I saw also at Bechler’s a very sensible barometer in a 
tub, containing nitrate of silver and a piece of copper, the 
silver floating in fine weather, and sinking on the appearance 
of rain. 

September 26.—This morning I walked to see a vein of 
mammillary quartz, running east and west, about two miles 
from Rutherfordtcn which was very curious. In every direc- 
tion something new was to be found in this remarkable min- 
eral country; either auriferous veins, or lodes varied with 
large plates of talc and other interesting minerals. The horn- 
blende lands appeared to be uniformly fertile, and nothing 
could be more rural and picturesque than the general sur- 
face of this salubrious country. Every cottage had its collec- 
tion of curiosities and specimens of native gold. A more 
agreeable country for a mineralogist cannot be imagined, 
and I prepared for my departure with regret. Having made a 
last and hearty dinner at my worthy landlord’s, Mr. Twitty, 
and drank a bottle of his good London porter, I got into the 
stage-coach once more for Lincolnton. 

We had twenty-three miles to drive to Schenck’s, a house 
upon the road where we were to sleep, and it would have been 
an agreeable drive enough, but for the crazy conduct of the 
incorrigible driver. The road went through a pleasant wood- 
land country, varied with gentle hills and vales watered by 
the sources of the Santee River, with a few shabby taverns 
here and there. The fellow had no sooner got out of Ruther- 
fordton, than he whipped his horses into a gallop, which I 
was not sorry at, as the road was tolerably good; but this 
was only to arrive quicker at the first tavern, where he 
drank rum enough to make him noisy, talkative, and ob- 
stinate. I could not prevail upon him to leave the place for 
near an hour, and when he got on the box, he lashed his hors- 
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es again into a gallop, cursing and swearing in the most atro- 
cious manner. Again he stopped at another tavern, and im- 
mediately flew to the rum bottle, treating all the black- 
guards at the place, and making the most foolish bets with 
them. The fellows that kept these low taverns were as bad 
as himself, the rum seemed to make them all supremely hap- 
py, and they cared for nothing. At last, by coaxing, I got him 
on the box again, but he was in such an inflamed state with 
the liquor he had drank, that I soon saw he had very little 
judgment aibout his reins, and on we went at full gallop, 
continually grazing the stumps, forty times on the point of 
being upset whilst at full speed. There was no remedy; once 
or twice I thought of knocking him off the box and taking 
the reins myself; but it was a perilous experiment, and at 
length, I made up my mind to remain quiet and meet the 
chances with as much composure as I could. If he had upset 
us, it was very probable we should both of us had our limbs 
broke, and remained in the woods all night; but it was not 
ordained, and we reached our destination without accident. 
At the supper-table I found two travelling Methodist preach- 
ers, strange uncouth persons, and upon my relating the con- 
duct of the driver to the landlord in their presence, ‘one of 
them asked him, “if there was no tea-total society in the 
neighborhood,” upon which he answered, “No, I reckon we 
are all rum-total in these parts.” 


(The form used throughout this Narrative is “Bechler.” 
The noted German metallurgist spelled his name “‘Bechtler’’). 


Rutherford’s Early Roads And Inns 


In the early days of Rutherford county, in that period 
from shortly after the American Revolution to post Civil 
War days, the county was served by three major trunk high- 
ways or post roads. 

The first extended from. Spartanburg, 8. C., to Ruther- 
fordton, and made connection there with other points. 

The other two were the Salisbury-Lincolnton-Rutherford- 
ton turnpike and the Charlotte-Asheville postroad. These two 
roads formed a junction near the present site of Radio Sta- 
tion WBBO. 


The Charlotte-Asheville postroad followed roughly the 
Dreeon day route of U.S. Highway No. 74 between those two 
points. 

However, the Lincolnton-Rutherfordton turnpike today 
consists of a series of rural, unpaved roads, some of them un- 
improved, and in many spots the trails of yesteryear have 
entirely disappeared. 

The Lincolnton-Rutherfordton turnpike formed a junction 
at Red Tavern, on U. S. 74, near Radio Station WBBO, two 
miles west of Forest City. From that point it ran in an easter- 
ly direction via the present day Harrison Grose place and 
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crossed the present Forest City-Morganton highway, thence 
across Broad River at Bostic Yards and across Robertson’s 
Creek to Green’s Grove postoffice near Washburn’s and 
thence to Washburn’s. It then ran by Salem church and 
across Jack Moore mountain of the South Mountain chain, 
near Hollis, and then to the Johnson hotel place and into 
Cleveland county by Polkville. From Polkville the road mean- 
dered to Lucas Ford and crossed Broad River, and thence to 
Belwood and into Lincolnton, a direct route between the junc- 
tion and Lincolnton. 

Along these stage coach roads were occasional inns, hos- 
telries, taverns or hotels, open for the convenience of guests 
at mealtime or as a place of lodging at night. Two of these 
old stage coach hotels still stand along this route, in Ruther- 
ford county. 

These taverns or inns were usually spaced about a half- 
day’s travel apart. Three still stand in Rutherford county. 
They are the W. G. Harris home, at Harris, on the old Spar- 
tanburg-Rutherfordton turnpike, built about 1783 by the 
great grandfather of the present owner. 

The other two, which will be dealt with here, are the 
John W. Harris place at Lake Lure on the Rutherfordton- 
Asheville postroad, and the Johnson Hotel, near Hollis, on the 
Lincolnton-Rutherfordton turnpike. 

John W. Harris acquired real estate in Rutherford county 
as early as 1783, and probably came into possession of the 
Lake Lure property as early as 1800. G. W. Featherston- 
haugh, noted British geologist, who made a tour of the 
Southern States in 1837, stopped at Harris’ tavern on a stage 
coach trip from Asheville to Rutherfordton in that year. 
“T had sufficient leisure to look at the rocks, and enjoy the 
magnificent scenery, for eight miles from the summit of the 
mountain to Harris’s, where we had breakfast.” 

The old Harris home became a landmark in the region as 
the first overnight stop out of Asheville. One of the Harris 
heirs later built the Sherrill place beyond the Blue Ridge, 
now better known as the James G. K. McClure ‘property, 
which became a mid-day stage coach stop out of Asheville. 

Judge G. W. Logan acquired the Harris property and the 
100-acre estate shortly after the Civil War, and it became 
known as the Logan House. It remained within that family 
more than fifty years, being operated most of the time as 
one of Rutherford county’s most popular resort Inns. 

J. M. Flack, one of the section’s pioneer hotel operators, 
leased the Logan House in 1877 and operated it until he built 
and moved into Mountain View Inn. About this time the old 
two-story log structure was encased with boards and some- 
what enlarged with frame building addition, making its bid 
for increased tourist business. 

The estate was purchased from L. Logan in 1924 by the 
Chimney Rock Mountains, Inc., and the famous old hostelry, 
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after about 100 years service to the public, gave way to pres- 
ent advancements when it was converted into field offices of 
the real estate development. It later served as headquarters 
for a CCC camp organization. 

With the filling of Lake Lure with water, it became neces- 
sary to re-route the present U. S. 74 around the lake and one- 
half mile from the home, and the old house lost its proximity - 
to the traveling public. 


Many famous guests lingered at this mountain inn in 
days gone by. Old timers tell of the gay times had there in 
its heydey by summer boarders and the daily activities of its 
guests. 

It was while staying there that the authoress, Mrs. Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett, wrote “Esmeralda,” and natives still 
point out a likeness of a cabin hearing that name and seen 
from the veranda carved on the stone face of Rumbling Bald 
mountain. 

Another interesting link to the past is that the old Hick- 
ory Nut turnpike, a leased toll road, started at the front gate 
of this place, leading westward over the mountains, ending at 
Captain Toms’ place in the Fairview section. 

In 1987 the property was conveyed to J. A. Riddick and 
wife of Lake Lure, and later to the present owner, Jim Wash- 
burn of Rutherfordton. 

The second of these old inns is the Johnson Hotel, located 
near Hollis, Rutherford county, and on the new Hollis-New 
House-Lattimore highway. Constructed before or about 1790, 
it is now in a sad state of repair and for more thar half- 
century has been used as a storage barn. 

The hotel, according to best evidence available, was built 
about 1790 as an overnight station on the Rutherfordton- 
Lincolnton turnpike by Amos W. Johnson. Mr. Johnson, it is 
said, came up from South Carolina, and settled in the Hollis 
area. The actual carpentry was done by John Philbeck on 
contract. 

There are six rooms in the building——three bedrooms, a 
main ‘room or lobby, dining room and a kitchen. The main 
room has a six-foot fireplace, a characteristic of early build- 
ings. Each of the three guests rooms have a smaller fire- 
place. The hotel was constructed of heart forest pine, with 
planks 12 inches wide. The building is still solid and substan- 
tial, although the exterior is in a poor state of repair. It has 
not been used as a place of lodging since the close of the Civili 
War, and was converted into a storage barn about 50 years 
ago. 

A narrow crooked stairway still stands, and the hand- 
made iron spikes for guests to hang their clothes on are still 
in the walls. The main chimney has been removed, along with 
a shed on the south side, which formerly was used as a kitch- 
en. The brass door latches, made in Sheffield, and the hand 
wrought iron hinges on the shutters, still function smoothly. 
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_ In 1837 Johnson sold the building and adjacent farm to 
Louis Justice, who built a store there and continued to op- 
erate the hotel. Shortly after the close of the Civil War the 
hotel was closed, partly due to the exigencies of the times, 
and the internal improvements and railroad development pro- 
gram. 


MONAZITE IN W.N.C. AREA 


Considerable interest has developed in recent months in 
the revival of the monazite industry in Rutherford county. 
Prior to 1909 this was the principal industry of this area, and 
Rutherford is among the richest sections in the nation in 
monazite. 

Monazite was formerly considered a rare mineral, without 
particular economic interest; but about 1886 a demand for 
thoria to be used in the manufacture of mantels for incan- 
descent lamps, led to the exploitation of monazite as a source 
of supply. Today’s principal interest in the mineral lies in 
the fact that it is one of two primary metals which contain 
thorium, a necessary ingredient of the atomic bomb—the 
other mineral being uranium. 

The immense monazite deposits of this area led Thomas A. 
Edison, noted inventor, and a party to visit here in the sum- 
mer of 1906. He was in quest of cobalt deposits, and Edison 
thought that cobalt might also be found in connection with 
the monazite. Several weeks were spent in Lincoln and Cleve- 
land counties in search of the mineral. The party then came 
to Rutherford and made headquarters at Caroleen for sev- 
eral weeks. Edison and party were traveling in an automobile, 
the first one ever seen in this county. After some wfeks ol 
search, the party moved on to Asheville. Due to the almost 
non-existent roads, the car was dismantled at Asheville and 
shipped to the p.arty’s destination and Edison and party 
proceeded by train. 

Monazite is found very widely distributed as an accessory 
constituent in varying proportions of many granites and 
their derived gneisses. It has been found in four provinces 
of Brazil, and in the South Mountain region of North Caro- 
lina, covering an area of some 3,500 square miles in Burke, 
McDowell, Caldwell, Rutherford, Cleveland, Polk, Catawba, 
Iredell, Alexander, Lincoln and Gaston counties, and extend- 
ing into Spartanburg, Laurens, Greenville, Pickens, Ander- 
son and Oconee counties in South Carolina. 

Monazite was first found in the Carolinas in 1879 at 
Brindletown, Burke county, by W. E. Hidden. At the time 
that the monazite placer deposits began to be developed about 
1886, localities of commercial value were known to exist in 
Burke, Cleveland, McDowell, Polk and Rutherford counties, 
North Carolina and in Spartanburg and Greenville counties 
in South Carolina. Since that time the area has been very 
much extended, and now localities containing deposits of 
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monazite sands are known to extend in Alexander, Burke, 
Catawba, Caldwell, Cleveland, Gaston, Iredell, Lincoln, Me- 
Dowell, Polk and Rutherford counties in North Carolina and 
in Anderson, Cherokee, Greenville, Laurens, Pickens, Oconee 
and Spartanburg counties in South Carolina. 

One of the centers of the monazite mining in 
North Carolina was at Ellenboro, in Rutherford county. Near 
that town was located the properties of the German-American 
Monazite Company, which employed 25 men, who washed 
out about one and one-half tons of the cleaned sand each 
week. Their workable gravel was from 20 to 100 yards wide, 
and extended for half a mile up and down the creek. 

The Louisa Smart mine, three miles from Ellenboro, pro- 
duced three diffeernt colored monazite sands, which were 
obtained from gravels not more than 100 yards apart. The 
products from one portion gave a sand of decided greenish 
color, the second a brownish and the third a yellowish. 

Rutherfordton was another center of monazite mining, 
some of the principal work being on the land of A. D. K. 
Wallace, two miles from Rutherfordton. Gravels worked in 
the bottomland were 100 feet across and from one to three 
feet thick . .. There were workable gravel deposits, varying 
from 50 to 100 feet in width on this property, which extended 
along the creek for a half mile. A short distance from the 
Wallace deposits was another big deposit on the lands of H. 
Harris. Gravels occurred up and down the stream for nearly 
a mile. At Peppertown in the same neighborhood, a small 
amount of work was done, but on account of the very large 
percentage of black magnetic sand little mining was done. 

At Duncan, 17 miles from Ellenboro, there were 38 acres 
of bottom land extending along a mile of stream, which were 
worked by Henry Gettys. 

Shelby, Cleveland county, was the center of the monazite 
industry for a considerable territory, and the magnetic con- 
centrating plant of the Welsbach Light Company of Glouces- 
ter, N. J. was located there. 

Six miles from Casar, Cleveland county, on the lands of 
A. M. Hunt there were good workable deposits of gravel 
that varied in thickness from two to three feet, and also a 
good width of bottomland. 

In the vicinity of Carpenter’s Knob on the head waters of 
little Knob Creek, several good monazite gravel deposits 
were worked by the Incandescent Light and Chemical Com- 
pany of New York. 

Near Mooresboro there were considerable area of bottom 
lands, and the gravels were worked for a distance of about a 
mile, the deposits being about 100 yards in width. 

A large part of the monazite produced in the Carolinas 
was obtained in small quantities principally by farmers work- 
ing in spare time. 

The Carolina monazite industry may be said to have be-. 
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gun in 1886. The first shipment of monazite was in 1887, 
when 12 tons were shipped from the Brindletown district 
in Burke county. A certain tonnage was shipped from the 
Carolina deposits annually until 1911, when, with the removal 
of tariff on Brazilian and Indian monazite, the production of 
monazite came to a standstill in the Carolinas. There was a 
great variation in the amount shipped each year, which, how- 
ever, was due principally to trade conditions and not to any 
decrease in supplies. The monazite industry reached its max- 
imum in 1895, when there was a production of 1,573,000 
pounds valued at $137,150. It was in that year that Brazil- 
ian monazite entered the market in direct competition with 
American monazite, and it unsettled the market so quickly 
that during the next year, 1896 and 1897, the monazite in- 
dustry was about paralyzed, the production amounted to 
only 30,000 and 44,000 pounds per year. 

In 1897 the industry began to recover, and the production 
of monazite continued to increase until a new record was es- 
tablished in 1905, when the production was 1,352,418 pounds 
valued at $163,908. In 1907 the production began to decline 
very rapidly, and in 1911 there was no production of monazite 
from the Carolina deposits. 

Up to 1901, the production of monazite in the Carolina 
fields was largely by farmers with smaller amounts by Amer- 
ican companies who bought tracts of land in the monazite re- 
gions. During 1901, a number of German manufacturers be- 
gan to investigate the Carolina monazite regions, and during 
1902 purchased a considerable acreage near Ellenboro. Soon 
after they became the first and largest producers of the mon- 
azite sand, which they refined in their magnetic plants. All 
their production was shipped to Germany. 

In 19038 there were three great companies —- The Ger- 
man-American Monazite Company, the Incandescent Light 
and Chemical Company and the Welsbach Light Company, 
which had erected magnetic concentration plants in Cleveland 
and Rutherford, and were either mining or buying monazite 
sands. These companies continued in operation practically 
up to the time the monazite industry ceased in 1911. 

The Cherry Mountain Civic Club, a service-luncheon club 
recently organized, is sponsoring the revival of monazite 
mining, as a means of affording part time employment to the 
residents of the Golden Valley-Sunshine area. 

During the days when monazite was mined in quantities 
in this county, Ellenboro was the principal shipping point. For 
several years it was the principal commodity shipped from 
that point, carload after carload going out week after week. 

Among the men who made large sums from monazite was 
L. A. Gettys, a native of Rutherford, who moved to Shelby, 
where he taught school six years. He then started mining and 
buying monazite, and was known over several counties as the 
monazite king. He operated a refining plant at Shelby, where 
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monazite was cleaned and foreign metals and gold were sep- 
arated from the mineral. 


RUTHERFORD COUNTY CLUB 


For twenty years Rutherford county boasted of an unique 
type of civic club, there being no similar organization in the 
United States. It was the Rutherford County Club, organized 
December 15, 1922, at a meeting of the professional and bus- 
iness leaders held in the old Spindale Inn, at Spindale. 

The Rutherford County Club was organized “to promote 
the civic, commercial, social and moral welfare of Rutherford 
county.” At the time the club was organized there was no 
civic luncheon club of any kind in Rutherford county, and 
there was great demand for some such organization to pro- 
mote the best interests of the county. Neither Forest City, 
Rutherfordton; Spindale or Cliffside had at that time con- 
sidered organizing either the Kiwanis, Lions or Rotary Clubs. 
The idea was widespread that neither town was sufficiently 
large enough at that time to support a civic club within it- 
self. Therefore the idea of a county-wide club of some type, 
with a membership composed of representatives of all prof- 
essions was conceived. 

After a conference of some of the county’s leading busi- 
ness men a letter was sent out to a hundred or more of the 
representative citizens of the county, inviting them to attend 
a luncheon at the Spindale Inn, Spindale, on December 15th, 
1922. Dr. E. C. Branson, professor of Rural Economics at the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, was the principal 
speaker, and aided in the organization. 

At the organization meeting the late M. O. Dickerson 
of Rutherfordton, clerk of superior court, was elected presi- 
dent; Charles H. Haynes, of the Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, 
was. elected vice-president; S. E. Elmore, of Spindale was 
named secretary-treasurer and J. H. Thomas of the Farmers 
Bank & Trust Company was elected sergeant-at-arms. A com- 
mittee consisting of S. E. Elmore, K. S. Tanner and J. H. 
Thomas was appointed to draft the constitution and by-laws 
and report at another meeting. It was decided to hold the 
meetings monthly, at various points in the county, no two 
consecutive meetings to be held at the same place. 

The January, 1923, meeting, the first after organization, 
was held at Cliffside. A constitution and by-laws was adopted. 
The objects of the Club, as set forth in the constitution, 
were “To encourage and foster an active interest of every 
member in the civic, commercial, social and moral welfare of 
Rutherford county, the development and conservation of the 
natural resources of Rutherford county; the improvement of 
the agricultural, horticultural and industrial resources and 
opportunities of Rutherford county, and the preservation, by 
proper and accredited methods, of public highways and other 
public property in Rutherford county; the development of a - 
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broad acquaintance with attendant interchange of ideas to ar- 
rive at a common understanding of the county’s needs; the 
recognition of the worthiness of all legitimate occupations 
and the dignifying of the occupation of each member as af- 
fording him an opportunity to serve the county ; high ethical 
standards in business and professions and the ideal of service 
as the basis of all worthy enterprises.” 

Down the years The Rutherford County Club has achiev- 
ed many worthwhile objectives. It sponsored or gave its sup- 
port. to dozens of community projects and movements—many 
of which were promoted exclusively by the County Club. A 
few of the achievements, projects, etc, promoted were better 
farming conditions, diversified farming, dairying, cooperative 
agricultural effort, home demonstration work, Farmers Fed- 
eration, soil conservation, growing of legumes, prizes in boys 
pig and calf clubs, boys corn clubs, lespedeza growing, de- 
velopment of poultry industry, sweet potato growing, se- 
cured CCC camp, sweet potato curing houses, road building, 
relocation and new location and building and hard-surfacing 
of arterial highways, improvement of secondary roads. In 
the line of public health work the club has sponsored child 
welfare, typhoid-diphtheria campaigns, infant mortality, oral 
hygiene in county schools, clinics of various types, five unit 
full-time health department and aided Rutherford hospital. 

The Club secured improved mail facilities and star mail 
routes for the county, improved telephone service and lower 
telephone rates. It sponsored the Rutherford County Older 
Boys’ Conference, Boy Scout work, adult education program, 
county school development, supported eight months school 
term, county fair, conservation of natural resources, full time 
welfare department, county-wide evangelistic campaign, 
county-wide Bible school, highway beautification, tax revis- 
ion, new industries for county and cotton institute. 

The Club sponsored Western North Carolina, Inc., Lake 
Lure development, Smoky Mountain National Park, Sesqui- 
centennial of Rutherford county, 1929; and cooperated with 
the civic clubs of the county, the American Legion Posts, 
medical society and other organizations in carrying out spe- 
cial and general objectives. 

During its lifetime the Club has held numerous joint 
meetings with farmers, merchants, ministers, Medical So- 
ciety, Dental Society, Bankers association, poultry club, home 
demonstration clubs and other organized groups and spon- 
sored various programs including live-at-home programs, 
music weeks, textile programs, booster meetings, “Know 
Rutherford County,” various farm tours in county and out 
of state. 

The president was notified early in January, 1942, that 
members attending County Club meetings would endanger 
their gasoline rationing quota, as meetings were held at var- 
ious places in the county and required long trips for some 
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members. In deference to the wishes of the Gasoline Ra- 
tioning boards the Club was suspended during the war years, 
bringing to an end twenty years of usefulness. 

During its twenty years of existence the followimg offi- 
cers served the club. The first name is that of president; the 
second is vice-president and the third is secretary-treasurer: 
1923—_M. O. Dickerson, Sr., Charles H. Haynes, S. E. Elmore 
1924-_Z. O. Jenkins, Dr. L. B. Morse, K. S. Tanner 
1925—_K. S. Tanner, C. F. Cline, Z. O. Jenkins 
1926__S. E. Elmore, Z. O. Jenkins, John R. Norris 
1927—_Charles H. Haynes, Fred D. Hamrick, Sr., David Lind- 

say 
1928-_R. E. Price, Dr. R. H. Crawford, Ivy Cowan 
1929__C. F. Cline, O. J. Holler, Clarence Griffin 
1980—_O. J. Holler, Dr. C. F. Gold, S. E. Elmore 
1931_G. B. Howard, Clyde A. Erwin, Clarence Griffin 
1932—-Bryon P. Caldwell, Clyde Erwin, R. E. Price 
1933_F.. I. Barber, L. B. Morse, R. E. Price 
1934-_Dr. L. B. Morse, Charles Z. Flack, R. E. Price 
1935—Charles Z. Flack, Wade Matheny, Clarence Griffin 
1936—D. C. Whitaker, J. J. Tarlton, Clarence Griffin 
1937—_J. J. Tarlton, Fred Hamrick, Jr., Clarence Griffin 
1938——Charles C. Erwin, Ralph R. Flack, Clarence Giffin 
1939__A. Myles Haynes, Mogan Cooper, Clarence Griffin 
1940—Charles Dalton, Max Watson, Clarence Griffin 
1941__Nat Hamrick, Curtis Price, Clarence Griffin 
1942 Clarence Griffin, Herbert Crenshaw 


The board of Directors consisted of the retiring presi- 
dent, the president, vice-president, sergeant at arms and 
three elected directors. In the following list are the sergeant- 
at-arms and the elected directors for each year, the name of 
the sergant-at-arms appearing first: 

1923—_J. H. Thomas, Dr. C. F. Gold, K. S. Tanner, B. B. 


Doggett 
1924 _B. B. Doggett, Z. O. Jenkins, Fred D. Hamrick, Sr., 
Dr. C. F. Gold 
1925-3: elaee B. B. Doggett, Chas. H. Haynes, Dr. M. 
igges 


1926—Joe F. Groves, C. F. Gold, G. W. Rollins, S. C. Gettys 
1927—_C. D. Geer, C. F. Cline, J. R. Moore, W. G. Harris 
1928-__J. W. Beason, S. E. Elmore, C. F. Gold, O. J Holler 
1929__M. Hendrick, J. C. Hames, B. D. Wilson, Terry Moore . 
1980——A. C. Duncan, David Lindsay, F. E. Patton, Dr. L. B. 


Morse | 
19381—_F.. E. Patton, R. E. Price, Terry Moore, J. C. Cowan, 


Jr., 
TA J, pee Miss Laura Howard, David Lindsay, Geo. 
ufor 
19383—_J. W. Eaks, Chas. H. Haynes, O. J. Holler, K. S. 
Tanner 
1934__K. S. Tanner, Wade B. Matheny, R. R. Flack, G. C. 
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Shuford 
1935—_T. M. Plonk, Dr. R. H. Crawford, 9. J. Holler, Chas. H. 
Haynes 


1936—Frank 8. Hall, Dr. L. B. Morse, Dr. C. S. McCall, Fred 
C. Kinzie 


1937—_Luther Sherrill, Ralph R. Flack, R. E. Price, Dr. L. B. 
Morse 
1938——-Fred C. Kinzie, F. D. Hamrick, B. T. Jones, G. B. 


Howard 

1939-_T. Max Watson, M. P. Bodie, Ralph R. Flack, Lee 
Powers 

1940S. H. Holland, Clarence Parks, Charles C. Erwin, Lee 
Powers 

1941-_N. oe Greig, T. Max Watson, Charles Erwin, C. P. 


Pa 

1942-_F rank S. Hall, Charles H. Haynes, J. Worth Morgan, 
Charles C. Erwin 

(1942 to 1948-—Club suspended) 

1949__Charles H. Haynes, Frank S. Hall, J. Worth Morgan, 
O. J. Holler. 

The Club was reorganized on March 22, 1949, with Clar- 
ence Griffin, president; Herbert Crenshaw, vice-president 
and secretary-treasurer; Frank S. Hall, sergeant at arms, and 
Charles H. Haynes, J. Worth Morgan and O. J. Holler as di- 
rectors. 


THE HARRILL-LOWRANCE HOME 


The oldest house now standing within the city limits of 
Forest City is the old Martin J. Harrill home, or as it is bet- 
ter known to the present generation, the old Lowrance home. 
It is located on the old Bostic highway, at the extreme end 
of Cherry Mountain street, and the first unit was built in 
1849, which makes it a century old. 

B. Arp Lowrance, Charlotte publisher, a native of Forest 
City, was born in this house. His comments on the old home 
follow: 

During the summer of 1849 Martin J. Harrill, who was 
then 24 years old was building the first room of the house 
where he and his bride, Miss Vianna Green Webb, were to 
begin making their home on December 18, 1849 when they 
were married. 

This original room is still standing and a part of the 
seven-room home where Mr. and Mrs. Harrill lived until their 
death. The lumber in the original part was hewn and partly 
sawed lumber. Most of the framing is hewed flat only on two 
or three sides. The ceiling was sawed on an “up and down 
saw” powered by water and guided by one man. 

A log kitchen was later built and used until the two-story 
addition was built in 1884. Before that there was a shed built 
back of the original room. About 1906 the shed was torn 
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away and two rooms added. ae 

Martin Jeremiah Harrill was the son of Rev. William Har- 
rill, Baptist preacher, and a member of the family of some 
several generations in this section. Mrs. Harrill was a mem- 
ber of the Webb family that had come to the Piedmont sec- 
tion two-generatione before from Pennsylvania. 

To this union were born six children who lived to matur- 
ity and one who died a small boy. Priscilla Jane who married 
Columbus Kanipe; Hughey Alonzo who married Susan Nor- 
ville: Sarah Ann Catherine who married Colin C. Lowrance; 
John Bell who married Gussie Rollins; Margaret Ann Eliza- 
beth who married Albert L. Mauney; and George Hislop who 
married Cordie Suttle and later Minnie Wallace. 

Colin Lowrance died in 1890 and his wife came back to 
the home of her father and mother with her two children B. 
Arp and Maggie Colin. Here they lived until B. Arp married 
Gussie Keeter and moved to Charlotte in 1912. Maggie Low- 
rance married Charles A. Ford who died in 1923. She now 
lives in the old home. Her son lived with her until 1947 
when he married Ellis Weddington and built a house nearby. 
_ Cordie Harrill died 1897 following the birth of a daughter, 
Cordie, and her father George brought his baby and came 
back to the old home. Later he moved to Rock Hill, 8S. C., but 
the baby stayed at the old Harrill home until she was married 
to Addis Moore in 1917 and moved to Hampton, Va. 

The great cedars now standing in front of the house 
were set by Mr. Harrill when: he returned from a trip to Co- 
lumbia, S. C. to buy sugar, coffee, and other supplies the 
year following their marriage. Seven were set originally and 
now only three stand. 

The smaller picture shows the house as it appeared until 
about 1920. It can ‘be plainly be seen where the one original 
room was connected by the 1884 addition. Mr. Harrill is 
shown sitting in the door and in the window is B. Arp Low- 
rance. This picture was made in 1905. 


HISTORY OF SPINDALE, N. C. 


It was along in 1880 that Col. Frank Coxe, owner of the 
Coxe plantation on Green River, and an oil and coal baron of 
Pennsylvania, built the Coxe house at Spindale as a part-time 
summer home. He bought a large tract of land which was af- 
terwards known as the Frank Coxe farm and built a hand- 
some home on an elevated spot. One of the last surviving’ 
stock-law fences in Rutherford county, around the farm, 
was there. It extended up the present U. 8. 74 for quite a 
distance. It was here that Col. Coxe spent some of the hap+ 
piest days of his life in companionship with the nobility of 
the section, of which Dr. Columbus Mills was a type. 

But the changes of time brought the Coxe house and 
land into possession of the late Spencer B. Tanner, and the 
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home was converted into an Inn, following the creation of 
the manutacturing town of Spindale. Later it became a com- 
munity recreational center and a memorial building, and is 
now known as the Spindale Community House. 

With the coming of the Southern Railway in 1887, it was 
necessary for that track to cross the Seaboard track in front 
of the house. This then became a rural flag stop for trains 
of both lines, and was known far and wide as Coxe’s Cross- 
ing, a name it retained until 1916 when the present town 
of Spindale was started. 

However, before the building of the Coxe house, thie 
area was thickly wooded. The author’s maternal grandfather 
often recounted that during the civil war, when meat became 
very scarce, along with other rations, he, as a 12-year old boy, 
killed a large wild turkey gobbler in the woods about where 
the present Southern Railway Depot now stands. The main- 
stay of the family, his father being away in the Confederate 
Navy, he surreptiously slipped the old muzzle-loading rifle 
from the pegs one rainy, autumn day and started out. While 
lying in the woods about 100 yards from the present site of 
the depot, he saw two turkeys feeding. Taking careful aim, 
he brought down the gobbler with a well-aimed bullet through 
the body. He proudly marched home, carrying the turkey, the 
first meat the family had had in weeks. 

At the corner of U. S. 74 and the Ledbetter Mill-Prison 
Camp road stood the old, large Eaves two-story frame home- 
stead, built about 1790, and torn down in 1938. The Eaves 
family also owned a large tract of land in Spindale. For years 
the old Eaves home was a community center, a United States 
Postoffice and a roadside inn. Here campers could secure a 
good bed and stables for their horses for a very nominal sum. 
Later, and until about 1916, the “flat” below the Eaves 
house, was a public camping ground. Here mountain covered 
wagons, bearing cabbage, chestnuts, apples and other pro- 
duce, would stop to spend the night, enroute to Charlotte, 
Spartanburg and even Columbia markets. Nothing was quite 
so intriguing to a youth of tender years as to watch these 
campers, in the cool of the evening, build their camp fires and 
then smell the odor of frying bacon and other food being pre- 
pared for the evening meal. 7 

For years the only “industry” the community boasted of 
was a blacksmith shop, which stood in the woods at the 
present site of the Duke Power Company office, and the Ar- 
rowood, and Duncan general store, which stood on the present 
site of the Rutherford Dairies plant. This locality was known 
as Eaves Siding, and was a rural train flagstop. Arrowood 
and Duncan also handled large amounts of fertilizers, feeds 
and shipped cotton, necessitating a railway siding on to 
their property. | ee ; = : 

Spindale came into existence, as a village, in 1916, with 
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the completion of the first unit of mills which now make the 
city the textile center of Rutherford county, and the county’s 
second largest town. Tne first mill was the present Spindale 
Mills, Inc. However, it was not until seven years later that 
the town, outgrowing the village class, became an incor- 
porated entity. 

When the first unit of mills was completed in 1916, the 
area now embraced in Spindale was sparsely settled. The old 
Haves home, already mentioned, The Spindale House, the 
old Dickerson home, later burned, across from the present 
Yelton Milling company, the Young or Huntley and Allen 
homes, nearby, and the Alphonso DeKalb Wallace home, since 
much remodeled and still standing in North Spindale, were 
about all the homes in the area. 

It was on August 21, 1923 that the North Carolina Sec- 
retary of State’s office formally issued the charter incorpora- 
ting Spindale as a town. For some reason the charter was is- 
sued through the Secretary of State’s office, instead of ask- 
ing the North Carolina General Assembly, held earlier in 
that year, to incorporate by legislative act. 

The author, then an employee of the engineering depart- 
ment maintained by the Elmore Corporation, assisted in sur- 
veying the original boundry lines of the city. The survey was 
started in June of 1923, and completed and plotted early in 
August. Bryon H. Hanrahan was chief engineer. The town 
boundaries and map were platted as the survey progressed, 
and shortly after the completion of the survey in the field 
the city map was ready for filing with the papers of incorpor- 
ation. 

The city charter, granted August 21, 1923, named S. E. 
Elmore mayor, and J. Y. Yelton, J. O. Williams, G. B. Howard, 
M. D. Haney and P. H. Grose as aldermen. In the town’s 
first municipal election, held May 5, 1925, S. E. Elmore 
was re-elected mayor with M. D. Haney, S. K. Yelton, C. B. 
Culbreth, W. L. Robbins and G. B. Howard as aldermen. 
Those who have served since as mayor and aldermen are 
as follows: . 

1927__S. E. Elmore, Mayor; W. C. Ellis, C. B. Culbreth, 
S. K. Yelton, G. B. Howard, W. L. Robbins, aldermen. 

1929__S. E. Elmore, mayor; G. B. Howard, C. B. Culbreth, 
S. K. Yelton, W. C. Ellis, T. M. Plonk, aldermen. 

1931__G. B. Howard, mayor; S. K. Yelton, G. A. Williams, 
W. R. Morgan, T. M. Plonk, J. H. Hill, aldermen. 

1933__S. E. Elmore, mayor; T. M. Plonk, S. K. Yelton, 
O. A. Harrill, W. R. Morgan, G. A. Williams, aldermen. 

1935__S. E. Elmore, mayor; W. R. Morgan, Vernon Proc- 
tor, F. W. Jarvis, J. Gomar Davis, L. J. Thomasson, alder- 


men. 

1937__L. J. Thomasson, mayor; W. R. Morgan, Herbert 
Crenshaw, J. Gomar Davis, Vernon Proctor, Addie Nanney, 
aldermen. 


1939__L. J. Thomasson, mayor; W. R. Morgan, Herbert 
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Crenshaw, J. Gomar Davis, Vernon Proctor, Addie Nanney, 
aldermen (In 1940 L. J. Thomasson resigned as mayor and 
was succeeded by W. R. Morgan). , 

1941_Herbert Crenshaw, mayor; W. R. Morgan, J. Go- 
mar Davis, Vernon Proctor, Earl Yelton, Addie Nanney, al- 
dermen. 

1943—Herbert Crenshaw, mayor; W. E. Davis, W. R. 
Morgan, Earl Yelton, A. G. Nanney, Vernon Proctor. 

1945__H. W. Crenshaw, mayor; W. R. Wells, Norris A. 
Freeman, Earl Hardin, W. R. Morgan, L. G. Blanton. 

1947__Vernon Proctor, mayor; W. R. Morgan, Earl Yel- 
ton, J. Gomar Davis, Adin H. Rucker, L. G. Blanton. 

_ 1949—Vernon Proctor, mayor; R. L. Ellis, J. Gomar Dav- 
is, L. G. Blanton, Adin H. Rucker, Earl Yelton. 

A United States postoffice was established at Spindale 
on January 5, 1917, by the name of Spindale, which officially 
gave the town its name. Oscar R. Duncan was appointed the 
first postmaster. He was succeeded by Mrs. Eva E. Cobb on 
August 23, 1919, and the postoffice moved to the bank build- 
ing, which occupied one of the rooms of the building across 
from the Methodist church. However, Mrs. Cobb’s husband, 
F. F. Cobb, cashier of the bank, acted as postmaster most of 
the time instead of his wife. Miss Sudie Morgan became the 
next postmaster, being commissioned February 13, 1923, and 
served until April 1, 1936, when the present postmaster, S. K. 
Yelton, was commissioned. Shortly after Miss Morgan became 
postmaster the office was moved to the main office building, 
now occupied by the Mitchell company, thence some years 
later to the present location. 

The first federal census, taken in 1930, showed Spindale 
to have a population of 3,066. Ten years later, in 1940, the 
second census of the town showed a population of 3,952, a 
very substantial ten-year gain. From the very first census, 
Spindale stepped into the distinction of being the county’s 
second largest town, which she still remains. - 

From the very first, Spindale gave attention to the re- 
ligious side of the community. Closely connected with the 
growth of Spindale is that of the religious development. Fol 
lowing closely came the organization of a Union Sunday 
school and Union church services. Both Sunday schools and 
preaching services were held at various points over the vil- 
lage, the pulpit being filled by ministers of different denom1- 
nations. It was in 1919 that the first church—_the Methodist 
__-was completed, and the Spindale church placed on the For- 
est City charge with Cedar Grove, Salem, Spindale and Alex- 
ander, with Rev. W. C. Jones as the first pastor. From 1917 
to 1919 Rev. J. B. Carpenter of Rutherfordton was the Metho- 
dist supply for Spindale, and under his tutorship the plans 
for the first Spindale church developed and were later_car- 
ried to fruition. The first steps toward organizing the First 
Baptist church took place as early as 1917. The Presbyterian 
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aera was organized in 1921 and the Spencer Baptist church 
in , : 

Shortly after the completion of the old Spindale Mills, 
the Spencer mill, a yarn plant, was built nearby. However it 
is now a part of the Spindale Mills, Inc. 

Stonecutter Mills was completed in 1920, followed shortly 
afterwards by Spinners Processing Company. A hosiery mill 
—~—The Parsley & Tanner Company, was an early industry, 
starting its operation about 1921. This was later discontinu- 
ed, and the present Elmore Corporation took over the prop- 
erty. 

Spindale’s first public school building was completed in 
1919. It was a two-story building, located on the site of the 
present National Guard armory, in the Methodist church 
quadrangle. The building had six class rooms and a large 
auditorium and basement. The first and only high school 
graduating class received their diplomas there in 1923. Then 
Rutherfordton-Spindale-Ruth Central high school was com- 
pleted, and the high school department moved there. The 
building continued to be used for an elementary school for 
several years and was burned September 4, 1941. 


THE SUTTLE FAMILY 


Few men have left as indelible imprint on the pages of 
Western North Carolina history, in the matter of a long 
line of worthy descendents, as have Isaac and George Suttle. 
Today there are hundreds of families in Forest City and 
Rutherford county, as well as scores elsewhere, who trace 
their ancestry to these two pioneer settlers. The Blantons, 
Flacks, Harrills, Bostics, Baxters, Moores, Carpenters, 
Camps, Griffins ana many other families are closely connect- 
ed through their relation to George Suttle, pioneer Ruther- 
ford planter. There is possibly more than a thousand de- 
scendants who are eligible for membership in the Daughters 
of the American Revolution through the Suttle line. 

Isaac Suttle was born in Virginia, probably about 1740. 
He was a soldier in the Revolution, and saw service both in 
the Virginia State militia and in the Continental line. His 
son, George Suttle, was also a soldier in the Revolution, it is 
said, but the writer has been unable to establish this as a 
fact, and nothing of importance bearing on his record as 2 
Patriot soldier has been found in the archives of the War 
Department or Bureau of Pensions, to substantiate the state- 
ment, yet the Revolutionary records of those two departments 
are far from complete. 

George Suttle came to Rutherford county shortly after 
the Revolution, and settled near the “Carpenter” brick 
house place, near Harris. He purchased three tracts of land, 
between 1787 and 1803, on Floyd’s Creek, lying in the pres- 
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ent townships of Sulphur Springs and High Shoals. The first 
tract of land was purchased May 14, 1787, from Elizabeth 
Thomasson. The consideration was thirty-five pounds (about 
$85.00) for which Mrs. Thomasson agreed to sell “150 acres 
in the old field where John Thomasson “usted to live,” lying 
and being on both sides of Rocky Creek of Floyd’s Creek.” 
An adjoining tract of 350 acres was purchased by George 
Suttle on March 1, 1803, for $500, and is described as “300 
acres granted to William Beam by the state of North Caro- 
lina and since granted to Thomas Goode, together with a part 
of a 100 acre tract survey granted to said Goode bearing 
the date of the 16th day of December, 1799, containing 350 
acres, including improvements.” On the 22nd of March, 1803, 
Suttle purchased another tract of rand from Goode, “lying 
and being on both sides of Floyd’s Creek which Thomas Goode 
purchased at a Sheriff’s sale.” This last tract contained 114 
acres, for which $200 was paid. The three purchases brought 
his total holdings to 614 acres, all of which adjoined, and 
lay in the two townships already mentioned. Much of this 
land was in cultivation, and while in his possession he cleared 
more of it and planted it. At one time he owned nearly fifty 
slaves, which necessitated a large area of land in cultivation 
to maintain them. 

About 1808 George Suttle built what is erroneously called 
the Carpenter Brick House. The house was on one of the three 
tracts of land purchased by him, and was located just across 
the township line in Sulphur Springs township, about three 
miles south of Harris. When it was built, and for many years 
afterwards, it was considered one of the most magnificent 

structures in the county. Of two stories, with large, well- 
constructed rooms, the house was a fine example of the old 
planters homes of the ante-bellum south. 

After the death of George Suttle in 1816 the house, to- 
gether with the lands, passed to his wife, and upon her death 
the property was sold and the proceeds divided among his 
children. In this manner the house passed from the Suttle 
family, being owned for a time by Tennessee Carpenter, from 
whom it takes its present name. The house was destroyed by 
fire in 1946. 

George Suttle died about March, 1816. His will follows: 

Will Of George Suttle 

“In The Name of God, Amen! 

“T, George Suttle, of the county of Rutherford, being at 
present very sick and weak of body, but of perfect mind and 
memory, thanks to Almighty God, calling to mind the mortal- 
ity of my body, knowing that it is appointed for all men to 
die, do make and ordain this my last will and testament, re- 
voking all others heretofore made by me. 

“First, principally, I resign my soul to God who gave it, 
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trusting in his eternal goodness. My body I commit to the 
earth to be buried decently at the discretion of my executors 
and as to the worldly goods that it has pleased God to bless 
me with in this life I give and dispose of in the following man- 
ner: 

“First, my will is that all my just debts be paid. 


“Secondly, I give and bequeath to my well beloved wife, 
Nancy Suttle, Dassa, a negro woman, Frank and Matilda, her 
two children, also Ned, a negro boy, to be by her held and 
enjoyed in her own right during his natural life, and after 
her decease the said negroes, with their increase, if any, to 
be equally divided among my children. My will further is 
that all my live stock of every description that I shall die pos- — 
essed, shall be and remain in the possession of my wife to be 
used toward the support of my family during their minority 
and for the benefit of the whole during their continuance to- 
eether, unless in the opinion of my wife and my executors 
there is or should be more than necessary for their support, 
then and in that case I would advise or rather my will is that 
the surplus be disposed of to the best advantage and equally 
divided among my children. Further, as respecting my house. 
hold furniture and impiements of husbandry and working 
tools of every description, including the whole of my per- 
sonal estate, (not otherwise disposed of) my will is that it be 
and remain in the possession of my wife to be used for the 
support of my children during their minority or continuance 
together. And further, my will is that if any of my sons or 
daughters, after arriving at full age, should marry or sepa- 
rate themselves from the family that then and in that case 
that each of my children shall receive a bed and furniture of 
value or any other article that in the opinion of my said wife 
and executors can be spared out of the common stock and they 
dispose of to be accounted for in their distributive share. 

“My will further is that the residue of my negroes, viz: 
Winny, Violet, Ben, Lewis, Jacob, Jack, Jerry, Jenny, Harry, 
Harriet, Suckey, Celia, Davie, Lucy and their increase, if 
any shall at the expiration of three years and six months 
from date, which will be the first day of August, 1819, be 
valued by five judicious men of good repute, who is to be 
nominated by the county court of Rutherford at the July 
term, immediately preceding the aforesaid day of August, 
and providing the whole of them does not attend on the day 
or days set apart for the purpose that those who of that num- 
ber do attend shall supply the number absent by the men of 
their own choice, having respect to their character as afore- 
said—that the real value they ascertained of my said negroes 
shall be divided into lot agreeable to the number of my 
children, to wit: William Byars Suttle, Sarah, Elizabeth, 
Joseph, Benjamin, Nancy, George, Susannah and John Sut- 
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tle,__that in apportioning the said lots care shall be taken 
to make each lot as equal as possible, consistent with justice 
and humanity, which said lottery shall be conducted in an 
open and fair manner in the presence of the said commission- 
ers and my executors—that immediately on the aforesaid di- 
vision taking place, those of my children who are of full 
age will be entitled to their distribution share of said ne- 
groes, agreeable to said agreement, liable to the demand of 
the legaties if there should be any excess in those to be 
divided, and to be accounted for in the manner that my ex- 
ecutors shall deem most advisable, and for these my will is 
that until the expiration of the term aforesaid my negroes 
shall be continued in the possession of my wife and employed 
for the benefit of the whole in providing what is necessary 
for their subsistence. 

“And further, my will is that my said wife remain in pos- 
session of the whole of my buildings, orchard, land, instru- 
ments and improvements that I died possessed of to be used 
and cultivated during her natural life for the support of her- 
self and such of my children as shall continue to live with her 
and under her care and as respects that portion of my estate 
that shall fall to the lot of my children who are under age, 
particularly three negroes, I leave it with my dear wife 
and my executors to manage according to their discretion 
in hiring or employing it on the premises toward the main- 
tenance of the family, and further and finally my will is that 
after the death of my said wife that the whole of my lands 
with all the appurtainences thereto with every other species 
of my property of whatever description not otherwise dis- 
posed of shall be sold in an open and fair manner, and es- 
pecially divided among my children, so as to make the whole 
of their distribution shares equal, and in order that this my 
last will, be duly executed I nominate and appoint my loving 
and dutiful son, William B. Suttle, and my trusty friends, 
William McKenny and George McKenny to be sole executors 
of this my last will and testament. In witness whereof I have 
hereunto set my hand and seal this 1st day of February, 
1816.” 

GEORGE SUTTLHE, 
“Sioned, Sealed and Acknowledged in the presence of us, 
the subscribing witneses. 
JONATHAN HAMPTON, ... 
“A, MILLER.” 
George Suttle was survived by the following children: 
William B. Suttle, Joseph Suttle, Benjamin F. Suttle, 
Elizabeth Suttle, George W. Suttle, John B. Suttle, Sarah 
Suttle, Susan Suttle and Nancy Suttle. 7 
Elizabeth the oldest daughter, married William Lewis 
Griffin in 1820. He was register of deeds for eighteen years: 
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and was taken from office by the Reconstruction acts of 
1868. He furnished three sons to the Confederacy, two of 
whom did not return. The present Griffin family in Ruther- 
ford is descended from L. W. Griffin, the surviving son of 
this union. The Moores, Daniels, Carrols and Greens are de- 
scendents of children of W. L. and Elizabeth Suttle Griffin. 


Sarah, married Aaron Camp, Susan a Kelly and Nancy 
married a Baxter. Benjamin Suttle also married Sarah Bax- 
ter, a sister to the husband of Nancy Baxter. B. F. Suttle 
reared a large family, some fifteen in number, and four of 
the girls married Harrills; Carolina Suttle married Bill 
Bland; Jane Suttle married Sam Bostic, parents of Rev. 
Wade Bostic, missionary to China; Patsy married Pleas For- 
tune, and Judy married Tennessee Carpenter. George Suttle, 
a son, was a brilliant lawyer, and practiced law at Ruther- 
fordton for a number of years. Two of the other brothers act- 
ed as sheriffs of Cleveland county for a number of years and 
Rev. Joe Suttle was a minister. 


A HALF CENTURY OF FARMING 


Few industries and lines of endeavor can show as much 
progress and development during the past half-century as 
has farming. Much of the economy of Rutherford is depend- 
ent on its agricultural growth and development. 

Aside from great strides in improved methods of farm- 
ing, the total value of farm products in Rutherford county 
has increased from $1,679,790 in 1900 to $14,409,142 in 1946. 

As Clarence Poe, editor of The Progressive Farmer, stat- 
ed recently: the general estimate of farming at the turn of 
the century can be pretty well summed up in the popular re- 
cipe for success in farming as given by old Josh Billings in 
his own style of spelling: 

He who by farmin’ wood git rich, 

Must rake an’ hoe and dig and sich, 

Work hard all day, sleep hard all nite, 

Save ev’ry cent and not get tite. , 

There was little thought at the turn of the century about 
the values of agricultural education. “Book farming” was 
scoffed at by most farmers. Probably most farmers paid 
more attention to the signs of the moon than to the findings 
of experiment stations. 

At the turn of the century most of the farming was done 
by white men, who had been Confederate soldiers, and by 
colored men who had been slaves. Oxen were still used to a 
considerable extent for plowing and hauling, especially by 
Negroes. And “stubborn as an ox” has always had a real 
meaning for anyone who has had any experience in breaking 
them. And who remembers the old-fashioned Boy Dixie plows, - 
Watt plows and Nissen wagons? 
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During my youth on the farm father cut his wheat and 
oats with a “cradle,” and I bound the bundles. I can still feel 
the nettles that were invariably bound in with the wheat. 
Wheat threshing, when all the neighbors for miles around 
came in to help—_and to eat dinners of unforgettable size and 
quality——was a memorable feature of every summer. In the 
fall even larger crowds came to the corn shuckings and even 
bigger suppers were served. Four other occasions always 
brought the people together in happy comradeship. One was 
the “log rolling’? when big logs too large to handle for fire- 
wood, or too hard to split, were piled and burned. Another 
was the quilting which brought the women folk together. 
Neighbors also came together to help a young man build his 
house—the “house raising,” it was called. And always a man 
or woman was laid to his or her rest in a grave dug by friend- 
ly neighbors, not by any hired undertaker. Still another event, 
which in recent years has been losing favor, was the “work- 
ings.” When a neighbor became ill in the summer, and his 
crops began to suffer for lack of cultivation, the entire neigh- 
borhood gathered in and worked it out for him. 

In those days farmers split rails to fence in the cultivated 
fields just as Lincoln had done. Hogs, cattle and sheep ran at 
large. In the fall the great oaks in the woods were loaded 
with acorns which helped fatten the hogs until they were 
corn-fed for slaughter as soon as “hog killing weather” ar- 
rived in December. 


“Cotton is King” was once the slogan of the South, and 
it was certainly king of the farming system shortly after the 
turn of the century. Cotton was almost the only important 
source of cash. And for the landless man it was almost the 
only source of credit. ““How many bales of cotton will you 
make?” was the supply merchant’s No. 1 inquiry—largely 
responsible for the “ome-crop system” which so long cursed 
the south. The farmer grew cotton, but there was little incen- 
tive to produce a superior grade or staple. Sales were made 
to the local merchant, who usually lumped together every- 
thing he choose to cail “middling or better” without paying 
any premium on it, but would dock or penalize every grade 
he thought below middling. Scientific Government grading, 
which has helped cotton and tobacco farmers so much in re- 
cent years, was not dreamed of at that time. 

Wages were shamefully low. Usual pay for a farm hand 
was 40 cents a day and his midday meal; he furnished his 
own breakfast and supper. 

In one respect farmers in the 1890’s and at the turn of 
the century were especially fortunate. Nearly all of them 
joined the Farmers Alliance, and later the Farmers Union. 
Local organizations in nearly every township not only de- 
veloped a fine rural ccmradeship, but also discovered and 
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developed local talent and leadership. Many farmers so train- 
ed in speaking, debate and parliamentary law later went to 
state legislatures and even to Congress. The writer recalls 
that his late father, an ardent member of the Farmers Union, 
attended the Frog Level Union meeting with almost as much 
regularity as church. 


The farm women of that day still remain a marvel. They 
never seemed hurried or harassed, yet many of the mothers 
with little outside help, not only made their own dresses, but 
wove and made the suits for their men folk, made their shirts 
and knit their socks, did the cooking, washing, ironing, spin- 
ning, quilting, canning, largely tended the gardens (it was 
a common saying that the best rule for a successful cvarden 
was, ‘never plant more than your wife can cultivate’) —and 
yet found time to have flowers nearly all the year-round and 
to indulge in fancy needlework as a leisure-time hobby. 


In spite of all their difficulties and hard work most of 
the people lived cheerfully and courageously. A strong reli- 
gious faith cheered a great proportion of them. Deprived of 
comradeship and fellowship with neighbors most of the week, 
Sunday church services at the rural church was an event 
eagerly anticipated, and many a small child, awaiting in the 
surry or buggy at the close of service, felt as though he 
would starve before all the community gossip and events had 
been discussed and all the greetings had been exchanged at 
the close of service. Families did not scatter widely as they do 
now, but brothers and sisters settled and reared their fami- 
lies near one another, took care of aged parents cheerfully, 
and helped one another in time of need. Under such condi- 
tions the comradeship and affection growing out of family 
relationship did much to sweeten and enrich life, and are 
missed by every man or woman who moves away from such 
an environment to some distant place. 


World War No. 1 marks an epoch in the history of North 
Carolina in more ways than one. Immediately following the 
war a wave of school consolidations swept the county and 
state, removing many community centers and creating new 
ones. Automobiles came into general usage along with the 
start of the state’s primary road system. Many counties 
established county farm agents and home demonstration club 
work, and shortly afterwards vocational agriculture was of- 
fered as a course of study in most rural schools. These events 
all had a direct relation to each other. The total value of all — 
Rutherford county farm products in 1924 was $2,055,826.00. 

Further changes in modes of life was experienced in the 
1920’s with the inauguration of soil conservation work, the 
REA and other farm agencies. Mechanized farming has be- 
come the rule rather than the exception in Rutherford coun- 
ty. Farm homes today, for the greater part, are as modern 
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and as well equipped as the urban home. 


_ The people of Rutherford are a home-loving folk. In 
1900 the county had a total of 3,365 farms, and by 1940 the 
total had gone only to 3,803 farms. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


Pate $4, line 30; Melvin Harris is no longer chief of police in 
Forest City. 


Page 58, line 20: Dr. Washburn has since sold the farm to Dr. G. 
O. Mess and he and Mrs. Washburn have moved to Rutherfordton. 


Page 69: “Booze Control A Problem Down The Ages” is a review 
of a book by Br. D. J. Whitener, of Boone, N. C, 


Page 8%: Mrs. Charles Lynth has since died. 


Page 98: In December, 1948 W. Paul Carpenter succeeded C. P. 
Hamrick as commissioner, and remainder of board were re-elected. In 
1950 the following were elected commissioners: W. Paul Carpenter, 
Arthur Blanton, Johnny Thompson, Van Hampton. W. J. York became 
a member of the board in June, 1950. 


Page 118: Charles Dalton was state senator in 1949 and Woodrow 
Jones was representative. Members fer 1951 are Charles F., Gold, state 
senate and Robert McRorie, representative. 


Page 123: Charles C. Dalton served as solicitor of the recorders 
court to January, 1949, and was succeeded by M. Leonard Lowe. 


Page 131: Since this was printed Woodrow Jones of Rutherfordton 
has been elected to Congress. 


Page 135; T. Max Watson relinquished his post as state highway 
commissioner in April, 1949; Mr. Griffin relinquished his duties with 
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the Department of Archives and History in July, 1949; Mr. Flack is no 
longer clerk of the Utilities Commission, and Prof. Morgan Cooper’s 
trusteeship of W. C. T. C. expired in 1949. 


Page 144: W. Vance Baise is no longer with the State Highway 
Commission. 


Page 145: Governor W. Kerr Scott released all these members of 
the State Highway Commission and appointed an entirely new board 
in 1949. 


Page 159: The 1947 mayor and board of aldermen of the Town of 
Forest City were re-elected in 1949. 


Page 163, line 27: The author and Miss Margaret Young, president 
of the American Red Cross, collected names of the dead of World War 
No. 1 for the marker. 


Page 164, line 38: Tanner Motor Company is no longer in business. 


Page 167: Red Cross chairman for 1948-49 was B. T. Jones; for 
1949-50, B. T. Jones and for 1950-51 James M. Sherer. 


Page 184: line 1: “Paris” should read “parts”. 


Page 189 et seq.: “Rutherford County Schools” was written by Prof. 
W. R. Hill, former superintendent of public instruction. 


Page 227, line 7: Since printing this book it has been learned that 
the name of “J. M. Thomas” as a member of the board of trustees of 
the University of North Carolina, should read “J. M. Toms.” 


Page 247: 1950-51 ofifcers of The Rutherford County Club are pre- 
sident, Henry Lee; vice-president, Worth Lewis; Sergeant at arms, E. 
Fred Jobe; Directors, H. M. Owens, James E. Sherer, Charles H. Haynes 
and K. S. Tanner. 
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ree E. G., Red Cross Treas. 

66 

Abrams, Watson, school committee- 
man, 191 

Adams, J. Q., Charter Member Red 
Cross, 166 

Adams, William, Tory, 41 

Adams, William J., Tory 41 

Allen, A. T., State Supt. Schools, 
134 

Allen, E. F., highway comm. 144 

Allen, J. M., Co. surveyor, 136 

Allen, John M. Jr., entry taker, 137 

Alexander co. monazite in, 241 

Alexander, Elias, state senator, 
116; 9 

Alexander, Elias, Jy., candidate, 9 

Alexander, Francis, surveyor, 136 

Alexander, J. F., state senator, 118; 
representative, 118; organizes 
bank, 151; telephone eo. incorpo- 
rator, 152; representative, 157; 
alderman, 158; 160; charter mem- 
ber Red Cross, 166 

Alexander, Mrs. J. F., 162 

Alexander, M. R., comm. town Ir: 
vinsvilie, 46 

Alexander, William Julius, 24 

Aleock, C. E., senator 118; bank di- 
rector, 152 

Alcock, Mrs. C. E., library bd. sec., 
222; library trus., 219, 222 

Allen home, 250 

Allen, J. M., co. comm., 96 

Allen, J. M., treas. pub. bldgs., 111 

Allen, Judge O. H., hears school 
ease, 195 

Alihands, J. M., 211 _ 

Alley, Frederick, sheriff, 102; 103 

Alley, Jim, first Forest City mer- 
chant, 157 

Alley, John H., sheriff, 102; House 
Commons, 116 

Alley, Shadrack, tery, 41 

Allison, Rebert A., establishes fer- 
ry, 47 

American Legion, Willis Towery 
Post, formed, 163 

Ames, Leslie R., highway eng., 144 

Anderson Co., monazite in., 241 

Anderson, Dr, William, quoted, 10 
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Andrews, B. W., co. comm., 96 

Andrews Mill, 3 

Anson county, tories in, 38; Estab- 
lished church in, 186 

Anti-Saloon League, 71 

Arrowood and Duncan, 249 

Asbury, Daniel, 78 

Asbury, Bishop Francis, visits 
Rutherford, 75 

Ashe co. militia mustered, 141 

Ashe, Samuel A. ,historian, quoted, 
38 


Atkins, James 8S. library speaker, 
219 

Atkinson, Jerry M., standard keep- 
er, 131 

Avondale, pupils to Cliffside school 
208; transported by bus, 206 

Ayers, Dr. W. A., 163 

Ayers, Mrs. W. A., 162 

Ayr, town of, 54; post office estab- 
lished 55 


Baber, W. O., co. treas., 109 

Bacot, Sarah Huger, 228 

Bagwell, Lunsford, river overseer, 
49 

Bailey, Rev. J. D., quoted, 15 

Bailey, W. H., partner W. H. Shipp, 
27 


Bailey, John, tory, 41 

Bailey, Josiah W., 71 

Baise, W. Vance, highway engineer, 
144 


Barber, F. I., 246, charter member 
Red Cross, 166; alderman, 158 

Barber, Miss Elizabeth, 162 

Barnes, D. Collin, highway comm., 
144 

Barnett, E. J., mayor Forest City, 
158; supt. Florence Mill, 160 

Barnett, John, pastor, 189 

Barr, Mrs. Martha K,, 
liprarian, 221 

Bason, S. M., highway comm., 145 

Bat Cave, 86, postoffice established 
53, 54; legend and history, 52 

Battle, William, tory, 41 

Battle, William H., tribute, 64 

Baxter, Governor Elisha, 177; Gov. 
of Ark., 131 


county 
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Baxter, Geo. W., co. Sui., 122 

Baxter, John, rep. 117, 177; 27; 
speaker house, 132; circuit court 
judge, 131 

Baxter, Nancy, 256 

Baxter, Sarah, 256 

Baxter, Thomas, coroner, 120 

Baylor Univ., hospital insurance, 23 

Beachboard, D. F., bank director, 
152 

Beam, Amos, alderman, 159; sena- 
tor, 118 

Beam, David, passes bill, 147; rep., 
118 

Beam, Ed, sheriff, 102, 103 

Beam, J. E., co. comm., 97 

Beam, J. W., bd. education, 191, 
192, 212, co. comm., 96 

Beam, Martin, school supt., 124, 
125 standard keeper, 131 

Beam Mill, 3 

Beam, William, grantor, 253 

Bean, John P., judge court, 122 

Beason, J. W., sheriff, 102, 103, 246 

Beard, Lewis, sells land, 172 

Bearden, Mrs. M. A. library trustee, 
222 

Beatty, Prof. H. C., Red Cross 
chmn., 167 

Beaufort County, Established 
church in, 186, 188; precinct, 184 

Bechfler, Augustus 36, 230 

Bechtler coinage, 230 

Bedford, John H., house rep., 117 

Bedford, Jonas, house rep., 115; co. 
trus., 109; tory, 41 

Bedford, Jonas, Jr., comm. town of 
Jefferson, 46 

Bell, Geo. H., 168 

Bell, Capt. W. T. R., supt. schools, 
195; 193 sketch, 168; editor, 169; 
supt. schools, 126; 213 

Berkley parish, 187; 186 

Bertie co., Established church in, 
187 

Big Island, 49, ford, 33. 

Biggs, Mrs. M. H., Red Cross mem- 
ber, 166 

Biggs, Dr. M. H., 246 

Biggerstaff family, 191 

Biggerstaff, George, co. treas., 108, 
108; rep. 118 

Biggerstaff, J. B., co. comm., 193 

Biggerstaff, J. W., co. comm., 96; 
bd. of ed., 213 

Biggerstaff, Samuel, co. comm., 96 


Birchett, Theodoric F., cornn. 
town Irvinsville, 46; tobaeco in- 
spector, 47; del. to Conv., 130; 
entry taker, 137; co. clerk, 106; 
clk, and master in equity, 107 

Bianton, George H., co. comm., 97; 
bank director, 152 

Blanton, George, comm. town of 
Jefferson, 46 

Bianton, J. B., sheriff, 102, 103; ca. 
comm., 96; bd. education, 213; 
co. comm., 193; first home in 
Forest City, 161; first alderman, 
158; merchant, 157; comm. Burnt 
Chimney, 148 

Blanton, Rudolph, 163 

Blanton, L. G., alderman, 251 

Blanton, Madge, teacher, 202 

Blanton, Minnie F., co. treas., 109 

Blanton, Robert, alderman, 159 

Blanton, Roy R., sol. rec. ct., 123; 
judge, 122 

Blanton, William C., 
154 

Black, George, coroner, 120 

Black, Joseph M., river overseer, 
49 | 

Blackwell, Dufay, coroner, 121 

Bladen county, Established church 
in, 188, 186; locomotive, 67 

Bland, Bill, 256 

Bland, T. L., coroner, 121 

Bland, T. L., highway comm., 144 

Board of Education, first meeting, 
190 

Board of Internal Improvements, 
45 

Boehm, Henry Irvin, 78 

Bodie, Morgan P., board education, 
123, 247 

Bookmobile, first trip, 220 

Booze control, 69 

Bostic family, 191 

Bostic home, 164 

Bostic, Rev. George, school trus., 
190, 161, 153, 149 

Bostic, John, deeds cemetery, 165; 
builds first home, 164, 148 

Bostic, Sam, 256 

Bostic, Rev. Wade, 256 

Bostic, Dr. W. C., charter member 
Red Cross, 166, 158; bank direc- 
tor, 152 

Bostic, Mrs. W. C., 162; vice-chain- 
man Red Cross, 166 

Botfomless Pools, story of, 214 


postmaster, 


Boyd, Dr. William K., on Historical 
Commission, 135 

Boyle, James, sheriff, 103 

Brackett, D. O., mayor, 158 

Bradley, Benjamin H., senator, 116 

Bradley, James, river overseer, 49 

Bradley, J. H., representative, 118, 
co. treas., 109; on pension board, 
133; committeeman, 191 

Branson, Dr. E. C., 244 

Bridges, Aaron, comm. town of 
Irvinesville, 46 

Bridges, Burwell H., comm. town 
of Irvinesville, 47 

Bridges, Bert H., superintendent of 
schools, 126; board of ed., 128; 
Academy supt., 149; 211, 199; 
supt. schools, 195, 190, 213, 214, 
162 

Bridges, B. H., co. comm., 98 

Bridges, J. S., mayor, 159; alder- 
man, 158 

Bridges school consolidated, 205 

Bridger, J. A., highway comm., 145 

Bright, Rev. T., pastor, 155 

Brindletown, monazite found in, 
241; diamond found in, 61 

Broad river, traffic on, 48; naviga- 
tion improved, 49 

Brock, Elias, tory, 41 

Bronlow, Parson, 19 

Brown, W. L., alderman, 159 

Brunswick, locomotive, 66 

Bryan, A. R., house rep., 117 

Bryan, Edmund, co. trus., 108, 109 

Bryan, L. B., school supt., 124; 
clerk and master, 107 

Burbage, Miss Eva, 160 

Buck Shoals students, transported 
by bus, 206; taken to Cliffside, 
208 

Buffalo church, graves in, 3; loca- 
tion, 4 

Buncombe county militia, muster- 
ed, 141; speculation lands in, 
171; Union soldiers in, 19 

Burke county, militia mustered, 
141; diamonds in, 61; Monazite 
in, 241 

Burgess, Earl, pastor, 189 

Burgess, J. P., board ed., 127; 192, 
212 


Burns, Miss Cleo, 211 


Burnette, Carter, coroner, 120; bd. 
ed., 127; school committeeman, 
191; bd. ed. 192; 212, dies 193 
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Burnett, Mrs. Frances H., author, 
240 

Burns, Lee, school committeeman, 
198, 200 

Burrington, Gov. George, 184 

Burr, town of fair planned, 45 

Burnt Chimney, incorporated, 145, 
147; origin of, 146; volunteers 
leave, 147; postoffice, 147; vel. 
unteers, 147; corporate limits, 
148; officers, 148; destroyed by 
fire, 1886, 148; Academy built, 
149, 153; 156 muster ground, 161 
postoffice established, 164; aca- 
demy built, 190 

Burton, Alfred, 25 

Burton, Robert, 25 

Busbee, Margaret, 29 

Bute county, Established church in, 
186 

Butler, J. L., coroner, 121 

Buxton, Rev. Jarvis, Rector Episco- 
pal church, 26 

Byers, Ed, alderman, 158 

Bynum, Hampton, 42, 26, 224 

Bynum, John Gray, sketch, 42; 
school sunt. 124; U.N. C. trustee, 
223, 224, 226; senator 117; rep., 
117 

Bynum, John Gray, Jr., 44 

Bynum, Mary Coleman Martin, 42 

Bynum, William Preston, sketch, 
42: solicitor, 134; 26 

Bynum, Mrs. W. P., 25 

C. C. & O. Ry to Forest City 150 

Cadets of Temperance, 70 

Chamber of Commerce, Junior, 
Forest City organized, 163 

Champton, first railway sta. 149, 
terminal, 174 


Charlotte-Asheville igh Road, 
174, 238 

Charlotte in 1820, 42 

Chatham county, Established 


church in, 188 
Cherokee, Union soldiers in, 19 
Cherokee Indian situation in 1837, 
138; removal, 138; militia must- 
ered for removal, 141 
Cherry Mountain Civic Club, 243 
Chitwood, Daniel, tory, 40 
Chitwood, James, tory, 40 
Chitwood, James, tory, 41 
Chitwood, Joseph, tory, 41 
Chitwood, Shadrack, tory, 40 


Chimney Rock, 52; postoffice estab- 
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lished 54; school consolidated, 
201; C. R. Mountains, Inc., 239 
Cameron, Col. Benneham, on high- 
way comm., 142 
Cameron, Catherine, 27 
Cameron, J. E. highway 
143 
Cameron, John A., 27 
Camp, Aaron, coroner, 120, 256 


comm., 


Camp, Daniel, sheriff, 103; co. 
trus., 109 
Camp, George, house commons, 


116; pub. reg. 99 
Camp, Grandshaw, tory, 40 
Camp, James, tory, 41 
Camp, John, tory, 41 
Camp, John, Jr., tory, 41 
Camp Joshua, apporticns land, 33 


Camp, Joseph, comm. town Irvines- 
ville, 46 

Camp, Lewis, apportions land, 33 

Camp, Stephen, coroner, 120; co. 


trus., 109 
Caldwell county, monazite in, 241 
Caldwell, Gov. Tod R., 43 
Caldwell, Byron P., 246 
Calhoun, Dr. Dcrothy, 102 
Caiton, J. A. co. comm., 95, 193; 
bd. ed., 213 
Calton, J. E., 32 
Calton, J. M., bd. ed., 128, 214 
alton, Octavia Z., grave of, 32 
Calton, T. Witt, bd. ed., 128; 214 
Cannon, C. A., highway comm., 144, 
145 


Cane Creek, mill on, 2 

Capshaw, Essex, tory, 41 

Capshaw, James, tory, 41 

Capshaw, Williams, tory, 41 

Capps, J. M., 210 

Carson Mill, 3 

Carson, H. C., 160 

Carson, Gen. John, 227 

Carson, Jason H., del. to conv., 130 

Carson, John, house commons, 116 

Carson, Joseph L., 227; house rep. 
117; sol. 134 


Carson, Joseph McD. house com- 
mons, 116, senator 117, dele- 
gate, 130, school supt., 124 

Carson, James M., trus. U. N. C. 
and sketch, 227; 223; sen. 118; 
sol. 134 

Carson, James W., shf., 103, 227, 
101, 102, 103 

Carolina Central RR., 65 


Carpenter Brick house, 253 
Carpenter, Miss Emma, Red Cross 
sec., 166 
Carpenter, Horace L., quoted, 18 
Carpenter, J. B., 107; house rep., 
117 : 
Carpenter, Rev. J. B., pastor, 251 
Carpenter, J. Harvey, td. ed., 128 


Carrenter, K. J., pension board, 
133 

Carpenter, K T., public reg., 99 

Carpenter’s Knob, 242 

Carpenter, P. D., school comm., 
205 


Carpenter, Samuel, sen. 115; house, 
115 

Carpenter, Tennessee, 253, 256 

Carrier, Elias, entry taker, 137; 
std. keeper, 131 

Carrier, H. D., std. keeper, 131 

Carroll family, 256 

Cartwright, Joseph, tery, 41 

Carter, C. C., 163 

Carruth, Alexander, 133 

Carswell, Rufus W., postmaster, 
154 
arolina Cotton & Woolen Mills, 
hospital ins., 23 

Carolina Gazeite, 
Yaeist 

Caswell, Gov. 38 

Catawba county, monazite in, 241 

Cathey, Rev. S. L., pastor, 157 

Christ church parish, 186 

Chronicle, Major William, 15 

Chowan co. Established church in, 
186; precinct, 184, 187; church 
records, 187 

Church of England, 183, 185 

Churches, condition of in 1765, 189 

Churchill, L. F., makes speech, 
153; co. sol., 122 


Cilley, Col., 11 

Citizens Highway association, form- 
ed, 141 

Clarkson, Justice Heriot, on road 
group, 141; 71 

Clarke, Arthur, house of rep., 115 

Clarke, John G., highway comm., 
145 

Clarke, James H., highway comm., 
144 

Clarke, Thomas, tory, 41 

Clarendon, steamship, 66 

Clay, Henry, vote for, 20 

Cleghorn farm, 58, 50 


mentioned, 225, 


Cleghorn, John, granted land, 59 

Cleghorn Creek, 50 

Clement, Abraham, tory, 40 

Cleveland county, speculation lands 
in, 171; monazite in, 241; dia- 
monds, 6 

Cleveland, locomotive, 66 

Cliffside library, unit co. library, 
220 


Cline, C. F., rep. 118; 246; aids 
senool 204 
Clingman, Gen. Thos. L., 62 


Cloud, Joel, comptrolter, 111 
Cobb, Mrs. Eva, postmaster, 251 
Cobb, 1. ho, ol 


Coffield, O. R., aids school, 295; 
rep. 118 

Columbus, on speculation land, 
171 


Cool Sh ings Bantist church, or- 
ganized, 165; academy, 153 

Collins, Robert, tory, 41 

Common schools, taxes for, 125 

Confederate cavalry, train in Ruth- 
erford, 10 

Congressional Letter of 1837, 137 

Congressmen from Rutherford, 131 

Confiseation Acts, 39 

Connelly, W. R., Red Cross chmn., 
168; library trustee, 222, 

Constitutional Conventions, of 
1875, 113; of 1868, 113; of 1835, 
113 

Conventicn delegates, 129 

Convention of 1788, delegates, 129; 
of 1789, delegates, 129; of 1835, 
delegates, 129; of 1861, delegates, 
130; of 1865, 130; of 1868, 130; 
of 1875, 180 

Consolidation of schools, 209 

Consolidation units set up, 209 

Cook, James, Sr., tory, 41 

Coopers Gap, 79 


Cooper, Isaac, tory, 41 
Cooper, Morgan, trustee WCTC, 


135, 246 
Corbitt, H. M., standard keeper, 
131 


Coroner, office and origin, 119 
Cornett, H. G., alderman, 159 
Cosmic club, organized, 163 
Cosgreve, Mr. pastor, 189 
Companies as volitical units, 93 
County-wide school plan, 209 
County government, early, 91; 


comparisons of, 91, 92; develop- 


ment of, 92 
County commissioners, origin of, 
94; first meeting, 96 
County surveyor’s office, 

135 
County pension board, 133 
County ranger, office and origin, 
132 
County comptroller, 


origin, 


duties of of- 


fice, 111 
County trustees, origin of, 103 
County treasuror’s office, origin of, 
108 
County court officials, 104 
Court of common pleas and quarter 


sessions, origin, 104 

Cove Creek, 8 

Covington, I. B. alderman, 155; 
Cross chmn., 166 

Covered bridges, 21 


TAs 
ero B 


Zvoul 


Cowan, J. C., Jr., 246 

Cowan, Ivy, 246 

Cowles, W. H. H., congr2ssman 
179 


Coxe’s Crossing, 171, 249 

Coxe, Col. Frank, 248 

Coxe, George, tory, 41 

Coxe, Joel, tory, 41 

Coxe, John, 26 

Cox, J. Elwood, highway comm., 
143 

Coxe, Tench, acauires 
land, 171; sol. 121 

Coxe, William, 172; sketch, 172. 

Craton, Isaac, co. clerk, 106 

Cron home, residence Dr. Schef 

flin, 18 

Praiiord, Miss Laura, 227 

Crawford, Dr. R. H., trustee state 
hospital, 135, 246, 247 

Crawford, Mrs. R. H., 
board trustee, 219, 221 

Craven Parish, 184 

Craven county, Established church 
in, 186, 188 

Crenshaw, Herbert, alderman, 259, 
mayor 251; 246, 247 

Crooks, Andrew, standard keeper, 
131 

Crow, Abram, house commons, 115, 
ranger, 133 


Crow, Marion G., co. surveyor, 136 
Crowell, Mrs. C. B., Red Cross sec- 
retary, 166 
Culbreth, C. B., alderman, 250 
Cumberland county, Established 


Speculation 


library 
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church in, 186 

Currituck c o unt y, Established 
church in, 186, 187, precinct, 184 

Dailey, Logan C., rep., 118 

Dalton, Charles, co. sol., 123, sen., 
246 

Dalton, John, bank v. pres., 152 

Daniel Family, 256 

Daniels, Josephus, 71 

Daughters of Temperance, 70 

Davidson, William, house of com- 
mons, 115 

Davis, Allen, tory, 41 

Davis, Brock, tory, 41 

Davis, Champion, T. N., house rep. 
117 

Davis, Elijah, tory, 41 

Davis, F. T., co. comm., 97, 159, 
alderman, 159 

Davis, George, tory, 41 

Davis, George, Jr., tory, 41 

Mrs. Jennie, editor, 159 

J. Gomar, alderman, 250, 
251 

Davis, John, tory, 41 

Davis, James W., supt. public in- 
struction, 126; co. surveyor, 136; 
academy trustee, 149; 153; first 
home in Forest City, 161; trustee, 
190; supt. of schools, 193, 212, 
213 

Davis, Matthew W., co. 
109; school supt., 124 

Davis, Mrs. Sarah J., postmaster, 
154 

Davis, Thomas, tory, 41 

Davis, Tolivar, house 
school supt., 125 

Davis, W. E., alderman, 251 

Davis, William, school supft., 124 

Davis, V. T., postmaster, 154, ald- 
erman, 159; mayor, 159 

Deck, A. W., co. comm., 97 

Deck, Kerr, standard keeper, 131 

Deck, L. L., co. comm., 96; bd. edu- 
cation, 212 

Delegates to conventions, 129 

Dewes, Thomas, Jr., sketch 63, 65, 
clerk and master 107, house com- 
mons, 117; co. sol., 121, 226 

Diamonds in Rutherford, 61 

Dickes, Edward, tory, 40 


Dickes, John, tory, 40 
Dickerson home, 250 


Dickerson, Garland, entry taker, 
137, coroner, 120; sheriff, 103; 


trustee, 


rep., 117; 


102, 101 

Dickerson, M. O., senator, 117, 
clerk court 107; 246, sheriff, 102, 
103 

Dickerson, M. O., pres. Co. club, 
244; clerk court, 1038 

Dickerson, Mrs. M. O., library 
board trus., 222, 221; 219 

Dickey, David, 5; 78, 79 co. trus., 
108, 109; house commons, 115; 
co. surveyor, 136 

Dills, Peter, tory, 41 

Dispensary system, 71 

Dobbins, Drewery, 73 

Dobbs county, Established church 
in, 186 

Dodge, Col. James R., 64; epitaph, 
65 

Dodge, Richard, 64 

Doggett, B. B., 246, alderman, 159 

Doggett, G. W., witness, 165 

Doughton, Rufus A., Congressman, 
180; highway chmn., 143 

Douglas, Ben, highway 
145 

Dover, Mary, W. of Col. Frederick 
Hambright, 15 

Doyle, James, 
130 

Draper, Lyman C., quoted, 56 

Duke Power Co., 249 

Dunagan, Stover P., sen. 118; Red 
Cross chmn., 167 

Duncan, Dr. A. C., alderman, 159; 
163, 246 

Duncan, Mrs. A. C., 
chmn., 167 

Duncan, E. C., on highway comm., 
142 

Duncan Creek, school consolidated, 
206 

Duncan, N. C., 242 

Duncan, Oscar, aids schools, 202, 
postmaster, 251 

Dunlap, Frank L., highway chmn., 
144; dies 145 

Dunlap, Maior, 56 

Dunning, Williams, tory, 41 

Duplin county, Established church 
in, 186, 187 

Du Ponceau, Stephen, assignee of 
Tench Coxe, 173 

Durham, Achilles, school supt., 124 

Durham, Berryman H., senator, 117 

Durham, Micajah, del. to conv., 130 

Durham, Plato, 74 


comm., 


standard keeper, 


Red Cross 


Durham, W. C., 74 

Dysartsville, diamonds found at, 62 

Eakes, John W., school supt., 204, 
246 

Earl, Daniel, pastor, 189 

Earle, John, coroner, 120 

Early Roads and inns, 238 

Eaves, G. G., editor, 159 

Eaves home, 174, 249 

Eaves, Hoyt H., postmaster, 154 

Eaves, Capt. J. B., organizes co., 
147; resigns senate, 119; senator, 

118; co. clerk, 107 

Eaves Siding, 249 

Edison, Thomas A., visits area, 241 

Edgecombe county, Established 
church in, 186, 188 

Edgerton, Thomas R., postmaster, 
55 

Edney, Samuel, 77 

Edwards, A. N., coroner, 120 

Edwards, Mrs. Clyde, library trus- 
tee, 219, 221 

Edwards, Gudger, sol. rec. ct., 123 

Edwards, J. F., co. comm., 96; 
school comm., 191 

Edwards, J. J., bd. education, 128, 
214 

Edwards, J. M., alderman, 159 

Edwards, M. L., Red Cross chmn., 
166, leads road movement, 142; 
on road group, 141; 211; aids 
school consolidation, 202 

Edwards, Martin, 78 

Edwards, Ryburn, co. comm., 97, 
98 

Edwards, T. P., 211 

Edwards, Miss Una, board educa- 
tion, 128; 214 

Edwards, Zack A., on pension 
board, 133, register deeds, 100 

Edwards school, consolidated, 199 

Ellenboro, monazite center, 242 

Ellenboro school, consolidated, 
205 

Elliott, J. W., school comm., 191 

Ellis, Benjamin, establish ferry, 47 

Ellis Ferry, 45 

Ellis, R. L., alderman, 251 

Ellis, W. C., alderman, 252 

Elmore corporation, 252 

Elmore, S. E., Red Cross chmn., 
137; history Red Cross, 166, aids 
school consolidation, 202; chmn. 
Library board, 219, trustee, 221, 
222; mayor, 250; sec. Ce. Club, 
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244; 246 

Englishman’s Trip to Rutherford, 
228 

Enquirer, The Forest City, 
tioned, 156 


men- 


-Entry Taker, office of and origin, 


135 

Equity courts abolished, 105 

Erwin, Charles C., 210, 246, 247 

Erwin, Miss Clara, 51 

Erwin, Clyde A., Co. supt. schools, 
126; state supt. 134, co. supt., 
202, 208, 210, 214, 246 

Erwin, Mrs. Carson, 82 

Erwin, James, co, trus., 109; ran- 
ger, 133 

Erwin, John., co. trus., 109 

Erwin, Rev. Ap O., Red ‘Cross chmn., 
166 

Erwin, Lawson P., reg. of deeds, 
98; 99, on pension bd., 133; clerk 
to bd., 191 

Erwin, Marcus, 24 

Erwin, O. C., clerk court, 108; 
judge rec. ct., 122, on pension 
bd., 133 

Erwin, O. L., ranger, 133 

Erwin, Peter, coroner, 120 

Erwin, William, sells land, 172 

Esmeralda, 240 

Established church in N. C., 183 

Established church parishes, 184; 
tax for, 184-85, state divided into 
districts, 187 

Eutaw Springs, battle of, 9 

Evans, Merrill, highway commis- 
sioner, 145 

Everett, John, on road group, 141 

Fagan, W. H., alderman, 159 

Fallis, W. S., highway engineer, 
142 

Falvey, Mrs. A. W., 162 

Farmers Alliance, 257 

Farmers Union, 258 

Farmers Bank & Trust Co., organ- 
ized, 151, closes doors, 152 

Farming, progress of, 256 

Farm Products, value of, 256 

Farmers Union, 257 

Fassifern school, opened, 29 

Featherstonhaugh, Prof. G. W., 
finds diamond, 61, narrative, 
228, 239 

Fegans, Henry, Sr., river overseer, 
49 


Ferebee, Percy B., highway comm., 
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145 

Ferguson, Col. Pat, uses Cleghorn 
road, 52; quartered at Gilbert- 
town, 56 

Ferry, pupils taken to Cliffside, 
208 


Fetts, John, tory, 41 

Fieid, Marshall & Co., 23 

First Broad Baptist church, 31 

First Broad River, traffic on, 48 

First Industrial Bank, organized, 
152 

First National Bank of Forest City, 
organized, 151; consolidated, 
151; opened, 152 

Fisk, Rev. Samuel, pastor, 189 

Flack, Andrew, Jr., school supt., 
125 

Flack, A. B., board education, 128, 
214, alderman, 158 

Flack, Charles Z., on state election 
bd., 185; mayor, 159, 246 

Flack, J. F., co. comm., 96; clerk 
of ct., 107, 108; co. treas., 109, 
bd. ed., 128, co. comm., 193; bd. 
ed., 195; aids school con., 202; bd. 
ed., 213, 214 

Flack, J. M., 239 

Flack, M. H., rep., 112 

Flack, Ralph R., 246, 247 

Flack, Talmadge, alderman, 159 

Flack, W. G., co. comm., 96 

Flannagan, E. G., highway comm., 
145 

Fleming, Richard, tory, 40 

Fleming, J. M., prison warden, 36 

Floyd, Thomas, pastor, 189 

Florence Mills, building of, 149; 
organized, 157, feature story, 
160 

Flynn, S. B., 202 

Ford, Chas. A., 248 

Foreman, Judge Joshua, 173 

Folk, Col., 10 

Forest City, beginning of, 145; first 
posteffice, 149; name establish- 
ed, 149; population 1880, 149; 
first newspaper, 149; cotton mil! 
opens, 150; census of 1900, 151; 
first bank, 151; telephone co. 
organized, 152; population, 1910, 
1920, 1930, 1940, 154; water and 
light plant, 154; first electric 
lights, 155; first water system, 
155; early history of, 155; Acade- 
my, 156; incorporated, 157; En- 


quirer, 156; The Progress, 159; 
cotton milis organized, 157; tele- 
phone co., 160; Academy, 161; 
Woman’s Club, 162; Betterment 
Club, 162; Junior Woman’s Club, 
162; Kiwanis Club organized, 
162; public library, 163; public 
schools, 165; school burned, 165; 
Arlington St. school, 165; votes 
sehcol tax, 196; school expands, 
203! library service to co., 219: 
unit R. C,. Library, 220; F. C.- 
Morganton road, 239 

Forney, Daniel, 25 

Forney, J. H., school principal, 196 

Forney, Major, 232, 233, 234, 235, 
236 

Forney, Monroe, 25 

Forney, Peter, 25 

Forney, Susan, marries Wm. Shipp, 
25 

Fortune, J. Creed, owned farm, 
30, bd. of comm., 98 

Fortune, D. D., 97 

Fortune, Julius C., grave of, 31 

Fortune, J. Tom, alderman, 158; 
mayor, 158 

Fortune, Mrs. 
grave of, 32 

Fortune, Minnie, 160 

Fortune, Roy, 32 

Fortune Home, described, 30 

Fortune farm, 29 

Fountain, Sarah L., grave of, 32 

Fowler, Leonard, co. tteas., 109, 
coroner, 120 

Fowler family, 191 

Franklin county, diamonds in, 61 

Freeman family, 191 

Freeman, Frank, treas. Red Cross, 
166 


Freeman, Norris A., alderman, 251 

Freeman, W. B., coroner, 120 

Friends of Temperance, 70 

Frog Level, first consolidation, 198, 

Frye, G. V., alderman, 159 

Fulenwider, John, 25 

Fulton, Mr., 78 

Fox Haven, 79 

Fox, the, 81 

Gage, Jeremiah, tory, 41 

Gaither, Martha, 82 

Gallert, Sol, rep., 118, senator, 
118; Red Cross chmn., 167, 227 

Gamble, J. Lawson, mayor, 158 

Gardner, Mrs. O. Max, 72 


Lucinda Melton, 


Gardner, Oliver P., house rep., 
117 

Garrett, Elizabeth, 82 

Garrett hanging, 18 

Gaston county, speculation lands 
in, 171, monazite in, 241 

Gaston, E. L., organizes bank, 151 

Gaston, locomotive, 66 

Geer, Champ, school comm., 202, 
246 

Geer, W. O., reg. deeds, 99, 100 

German-American Monazite Co., 
242, 243 

Gettys, C. C., supt. schools, 126, 
194, 213 

Gettys family, 191 

Gettys, Henry, 242 

Gettys, Dr. J. H., alderman, 158 

Gettys, L. A., 243 

Gettys, Plato, rep. ed., 
128, 195, 213, 214 

Gettys, S. C., 246 

Gilberttown, camp at, 14, 52, 56, 
68, 69 

Gilbert, Sarah, 68 

Gilbert, William, sketch, 56, 68, 
house commons, 114, 115, elect- 
ion declared illegal, 118, 223 

Gilkey, plan for school at, 2909, 
consolidation, 204 

Gilkey, John, school supt., 124 

Gilkey, R. L., co. comm., 96, reg. 
deeds, 99, clerk of ct., 107 

Glover, J. M., co. comm., 97 

Goforth, C. C., co. comm., 96, bd. 
ed., 127, 128, 192, 212, 214 

Goforth, John, tory, 41 

Goforth, J. T., 163 

Goforth, W. C., coroner, 121 

Gold center, 17 

Gold Center, 17 

Gold, Daniel, house commons, 116 

Gold, Charles F. Jr., co. sol., 123, 
judge co. ct., 123 


Gold, Charles F., Sr., 246 

Gold, Mrs. Charles F., aids consoli- 
dation, 205 

Gold Regions, 230-238 

Golden Valley mill, 3 

Golden Valley, Fortune farm in, 29 

Goodbread, Philip, tory, 41 

Goodbread, Thomas, tory, 41 

Good Templars, 70 

Goode, A. L., school consolidation, 


118, bd. 


_ 204 
Goode, B. B., library trus., 222 
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Goode, Edward, comm., 33 

Goode, John, highway comm., 145 

Goode, Thomas, landholder, 253 

Gooding, Dr. G. V., highway comm., 
145 

Gore, Thomas, tory, 41 

Governor, election by popular voie, 
Lis 

Graham, James, house commons, 
116; congressman, 131, 137, let- 
ter of, 137; sketch 187, 140 

Graham, Gen. Joseph, 138 

Graham, Sarah, 4 

Graham, Col. William, 4, at Kings 
Mtn. 15, comm. town of Irvines- 
ville, 46, J. P., 56, 76, coroner, 
120 

Graham, William Alexander, 138 

Grange Mfg. Co., 54 

Grangers organization, 54 

Grant, Elizabeth, 30 

Grant, S. B., on pension bd., 133, 
bd. ed., 127, 194, 213 

Grant, William, 48, ranger, 133 

Granville county, Established 
church in, 186, 188 

Gray’s Creek, 49 

Gray, David, comm., 33 

Gray’s Ford, 33 . 

Greene, William, house commons, 
115; senator 115 

Grayson, A. L., school comm., 191 

Grayson, Mrs. A. L., charter mem- 
ber Red Cross, 166 

Green family, 256 

Green, Abednego, tory, 40 

Green, A, W., coroner, 120 

Greene, Amos, standard keeper, 
131 

Greene, J. C., telephone inc., 152; 
reminiscences, 155; mayor, 158, 
160 

Greene, Miss Ida, 211 

Greene, Joseph, house 
116, 117 

Greene, Peter, coroner, 120 

Greene, Shadrack, tory, 40 

Greene, William, rep., 8; loyalist, 
9; tory, 41; comm. town of Jef- 
ferson, 46; senator, 116 

Greene, William H., coroner, 120; 
standard keeper, 131 


Greenback party, 19 
Green’s Grove, 239 
Green River, traffic on, 48 
Green River plantation, 171 


commons, 


Oo 

a i 
Greenlee, James, sells land, 172 
Greene county, Tenn., Union sold- 


ots in, 19 


ye hapinlirn 3 county, S. C., monazite 
in. 241 
Greeneville, Tenn., 19 


. Mrs. Beth, library trus., 232 
sory, Jackson, sells land, 33 
reen Hill, school consolidated, 

200: plan for school at, 200 
Griffm, Clarence, rep., 118, on 

pension bd., 133; on dept. arch- 

ives and history, 135, Red Cross 

aol 166; library bd. sec., 222, 

2 


Griffin, Elizabeth Suttle, 256 

Griffin family, 191 

aaa Greenberry, commissioner, 

Griffin. Prof. J. Will, contempor- 
ary, 168; leads school fight, 198; 
200 

Griffin, L. W., 8; 256 | 

Griffin, William Lewis, comm, 33: 
pub. reg. 98, 99, 255, 256 

Grist Mills, 1 

Grose, Harrison, 238 

Grose, P. H., alderman, 250 

Grover, N. C., site of Hamibright 
grave, 12 

Groves, J. F., 246 

Guilford county, tories in, 38 

Guire, V. D.. highway comm., 145 

Hackett, J. Gordon, highway 
145 


co 


y comm. 


Hackney, John, highway comm., 
145 

Haitey, David, tory, 41 

Halifax county, Established church 
in, 186 | ; 

Hall, Frank S.. clerk court, 108, 
247 

Hall. Weldon, clerk and master, 
107; co. sol, 121; editor, 138 

Hambrignat, Adam, 13 

Hambright, Conrad, 13 

Hambright, Frederick, sketch, 13; 
Kings Mtn. leader, 12-13, grave, 
14: homeplace, 15; in Prov. Con- 
gress, 14. Lieut.CoL, 14 

Hamby, Rev. Allen, Co. trus., 109 

Hames, J. C., bd. education, 128; 
214, 246 

Hamilton, J. M., rep., 118 


Hamilton, Dr. Joseph, 18 

Hamilton, Levi, mail carrier, 155 

Hamilton, Mary, 18 

Hamilton, Noble, river overseer, 
49 

Hamilton’s Old Fields, 11 

Hampton, Andrew, sheriff, 102, 
163 

Hampton, H. C., school supt., 124 

Hampton, J. L., co. comm., 96 

‘Hampton, John W., school supt., 
124 

Hampton, Jonathan, co. comm., 96; 
sheriff, 102, 103; senator, 115, 
116; entry taker, 136; witness to 
will, 255 


Hampton, Miss Nancy, 73 

Hampton, Noah, clefk and master, 
79. 107 7 . 

Hamrick, C. T., aids school conso- 
lidation, 202 

Hamrick, C. P., co. comini., 97 

Hamrick, David, house commons, 
117 

Hamrick, Fred D., sr. Red Cross 
chmn., 167, 246, ‘947, aids school 
consolidation, 202 

Hamrick, Fred D., Jr., 246 

Hamrick, Mrs. Fred, Jr., library 
trustee, 222 

Harhrick, J. Nat, Red Cross chmn., 
167, 168, 246 

Hanes, Alex S., Highway comm. 
chmn., 143 bel, 

Haney. M. D., aldernian, 250 

Hannah, William, Jr., tory, 41 

Hannah, Williani, Sr., tory, 41 

Hanrahan, Byron H., 250 

Hardison, James A Highway 
comm., 144 

Hardin, Benjamin, pub. reg., 98, 99 
Hardin, Earl, alderman, 251 

Hardin, Capt. Joseph, 68 

Hardin, Mrs. J. P., co. treas., 109 

Hardin, Perry H., coroner, 129, 121 

Hardin, Miss Sarah, married Ham- 
bright, 14 

Hardin, W. C., sheriff, quoted 19, 
sheriff, 102 ,103 

Hardin, Z. C., standard keeper, 131 

Harrill, Alfred, Burnt Chimney Re- 
sident, 148, 161 

Harrill, Amos., co. trus., 109, house 
rep., 117 

Harrill, O. A., alderman, 250 

Harrill, A. W., first home in For- 


est City, 161 

Harrill, Cordie, 248 

Harrill, E. E., co. comm., 97 

Harrill, F. B., bank director, 151; 
alderman, 159 

Herrill, Gaston C., senator, 118 

Harrill, George H., 248 

Harrili, G. B., bank cashier, 152; 
alderman, 159; mayor, 159 

Harrill, H. D., 161 

Harrill, H., co. comm., 96 

Harrill, Housen, house commons, 
115; school supt., 125; academy 
trus., 149, 153, 199 

Harrill, Hughey A., 248 

Harrill, J. B., representative, 118: 
coroner, 121: first resident Burnt 
Chimney, 148; postmaster, 134, 
248 


Harrill, J. M., alderman, 159 

Harrill family, 191 

Harriil-Lowrance home, 247 

Harrill, M. J., co. comm., 95, coro- 
ner, 120; postmaster, 154, 156, 
165; church clerk, 165; home, 
247 

Harrill, P. D., alderman, 158; char- 
ter member Red Cross, 165 

Harrill, Robert, selis lots. 153 

Harrill, R. M., lays off Forest 
City, 148; commissioner, 148: 
postmaster, 156, mrerchant in 
Forest City, 157; alderman, 158; 
first home, 161; storekeeper, 165; 
donates school land, 165 

Harrill, W. A., aids school consoli- 
dation, 202 

Harrill, Rev. William, 248 

Harrill, William H., donates land, 
165 

Harris, C. L., 35; state supt. pri- 
sons, 37, postmaster, 53, senator, 
118; del. to convention, 139; state 
supt. public works, 134; U. N. C. 
trustee, 223, 225; sketch, 225, 
mayor, 226 = 

Harris family, 191 

Harris, H., monazite miner, 242 

Harris home, raided by Union mil- 
itia, 34; description of home, 32; 
stage coach station, 33 

Harris, Isaac N., postmaster, 33 

Harris, John W., postmaster, 53 

Pierre J. hs bd. education, 128, 
214 


Harris, John, tory, 41 
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Harris, John W., tavern, 239 
Harris, Lewis, tory, 41 

Harris, Melvin, 34 

Harris, McD., telephone co. or- 


ganizer, 152; Florence Mil! boss, 
160 

Harriss, M. W., bank cashier. 

Harris, Nat, aids scheol consolida- 
tion, 202 

Harris, Richard L., postmasier. 33, 
210 

Harris, Serah Etta Waters, 34 

Harris Station named, 24 

Harris tavern, 229 


51 


Harris, VW. G., home, 32, sketch 34: 
co. comm., 97, 210, home. 235, 
246 

Harris, William D., posimaster. 23 


Harris, Zadock, buys land, 32-33 
Hart, W. A., highway comm., 142 
Hawkins, E. D., co. comm... 96 
Hawkins, Philemon, tory. 41 
Hawkins, R. C., standard keeper, 
131 
Hawkins, Mrs. R. Z. L., teacher, Zt 
Hayden, Thomas A., coroner, 129 
Haynes, A. W., co. comm, 95 
Haymes, A. Myles, 246 
Haynes, Charles H.. erects build- 
ing, 208; v. p. County Club, 244: 
246, 247 


Mill, 150 

Haywood county, Union soldiers in, 
19 

Head, George, rep., 118 

Head, G. C., machinist Florence 
Mill, 160 

Head, J. C., telephone co. founder 
152 

Helton, William J., postmaster, 154 

Hemphill, C. S., alderman, 159 

Henderson county. Speculation 
lands in, 171 

‘Henderson, R. F., bd. of education, 
128, 213 

Henderson, Raleigh, 210 

Hendrick, M., 246 

Hendrix, John, tory, 41 

Hendrix, Sam, tory, 41 

Henson, William, tory, 41 

Henson, William, Jr., tory. 41 

Henrietta, plan for school at, 209 

Hermon, William, tory, 40 

Herndon, J. J., clerk and master, 
107 
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Hertforde ount y, Established 
church in, 186 

Hickerson, Prof. 
comm., 142 

Hickory Nut Gap, 8&6 

Hickory Nut Turnpike, 240 

Hickson, Rev., pastor, 157 

Hicks, Fannie H., bank director, 
152 

Hicks home, 6 

Hicks, Dr. Oliver, 7 

Hicks, W. W., organizes bank, 151, 
bank pres., 152; board of gov- 
ernors, 154, alderman, 158 

Hidden, W. E., 241 

Hightower, T. E. coroner, 121 

Hightower, W. C., coroner, 121 

Highway system of North Carolina, 
birth of, 141 

Highway bond issues, 1921, 142, 
143; 1923, 25, 143; 1927, 144 

Hill, Alexander, 78 

Hill, Hix, 97 

Hill, J. S., bd. of ed., 191 

Hill, J. Hulon, co. comm., 97, alder- 
man, 250 

Hill, John Sprunt, highway comm., 
143 

Hill, Reuben, coroner, 120 

Hill, W. R., supt. public instruct- 
ion, 126, resigns, 202; supt., 210, 
215 

Hil!, W. Scott, co. comm., 96.; reg. 
deeds ,99; bd. education, 212 

Hillman, Samuel, 65 

Hillsboro in 1820, 42 

Hodges, Luther A., highway comm., 
144 

Hoiden, W. W., calls convention, 
130 

Holiand’s Creek, 69 

Holland, C. Monroe, co. comm., 97 

Holland, Eugene, co. comm., 97 


Holland, Major James, 58, sketch, 
67, visited by Asbury, 76; co. 
trustee, 109, senator, 115; house 
of commons, 115; delegate to 
convention, 129; congressman, 
131; trus. U. N. C., 222, sketch, 
223 

Holland, 

Holland, 


T. F., highway 


L. A., co. comm., 96 

S. H., co. comm., 97, 247 

Holland, William, 69 

Holland, William Blount, 68 

Holler, O. J., school comm., 132, 
209, 246, 247 


Hollifield, A. P., coroner, 126 

Hoilifield, Robert K., postmaster, 
154; board of governors, 154, 
alderman, 159 

Hollis, consolidated school, 206 

Hopper, H. H., co. comm., 96 

Horn, Alton, 163 

Horn, B. C., bank director, 151, 152 

Horn, Ray R., alderman, 159 

Horn, W. L., bank director, 
158. alderman, 159 

Hospitalization Insurance, pioneer 
in, 23 

House of Commons, provided for, 
112, requirements, 112 

Hovis, Robert L., coroner, 121 

Howard, G. B., co. comm., 97, 246, 
250, 247 

Howard, Miss Laura, 246 

Howe, Miss Zillah, 61 

Hoy, W. W., bank cashier, 152 

Hoyle, Miss Bessie, 211 

Hughes, L. A., coroner, 121 

Hughes, L. H., Florence Mills 
overseer, 160 

Hull, J. D., reg. deeds, 99, 100 

Hunt, A. M., 242 

Hunt, A. W., candidate co. supt., 
194 

Hunt, Rev. J. D., school supt., 208, 
211 

Huntley, Carl, coroner, 121 

Huntley home, 250 

Huntitey, William, 
bldgs., 111 

Hunter, Dr. C. L., finds diamond, 
62 

Hunter, Mrs. C. L., 25 

Hunter, J. L., 160 

Hutson, John, tory, 41 

Hyde county, Established church 
in, 186, 188, Hyde precinct, 184 

Hyder, H. L., telephone co. found- 
er, 152 

Incandescent Light & Chemical 
Co., 242 

Inns, Prices charged, 175, early 
inns, 238 

Internal improvements, 45, 47 

Iredell county, monazite in, 241 

Iredell, Gov. James, 27 

Irvine, Abram, sheriff, 3, 4; cap- 
tain 1812, 5, grave, 6; commis- 
sioner, 46, 47, youngest sheriff, 
102, 103 


Irvine, Dr. O. B., 6, house com- 


151, 


treas. pub. 


MAS, 117 

Irvine, Robert, sheriff, 4, 102, 103, 
coroner, 120 

Irvine, Sarah, 4,5 

Irvine, William G., commissioner, 
47 

Irvin’s Methodist church, 10 

Irving, Washington, 64 

Irvinesville, Town of, 46 

Island Ford postoffice, 32, 33 

Jackson, Mrs. Ray, library trustee, 
222 

Jackson, Wallace, 
148, marshal, 148 

Jackson, Thomas W., postmaster, 
154 

James, Miss Geneva, teacher, 204 

Jamestown, 232 

Jarvis, F. W., alderman, 250 

Jay, David, 78 

Jefferson, Thomas, senator, 
school supt., 124 

Jefferson, town of, 45 

Jeffries, E. B., highway chmn., 144 

Jenkins, Rev. Edward B., Red 
Cross chmn., 167 

Jenkins, Z. O., 246 

Johnson, Amos W., 240 

Johnson, Andrew, 19 

Johnson, Annie, 26 

Johnson, D. B., clerk court, 108 

Johnstone, George, imprisoned, 35 

Jehnson hotel, 239, 240 

Johnson, Gov. Joseph, 25 

Johnson, Capt. Levi, 9 

Johnston, Miss Margaret, librarian, 
219 

Johnson, M. G., bank director, 152 

Johnson, Gen. R. D., 25 

Johnson, Robert Grady, 
comm., 145 

Johnson, Dr. William, 25; del. to 
convention, 129 

Johnson, Mrs. William, 25 

Johnston c o u nt y, Established 
church in, 186, 188 

Jolley, W. A., co. comm., 97 

Jones, B. T., Jr., judge court, 123, 
Red Cross chmn., 167, 247 

Jones, J. B., principal at Caroleen, 
206, 207; supt. 208, 210 

Jones, J. P., co. comm., 97, reg. 
deeds, 99, 100 

Jones, John, standard keeper, 131 

Jones, John, tory, 41 

Jones, J. N., bd. ed., 128, 214 


first resident, 


117; 


highway 
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Jones, Thomas Laurens, congress- 
man, 131 

Jones, W. L., bd. ed., 127, 192, 212, 
213 

Jones, Rev. W. C., pastor, 251 

Jones, William F., house rep., 117 

Jones, Woodrow, rep., 118, co. sol., 
123, Red Cross chmn., 166 

Jordan, Dr. Henry, highway comm., 
145 

Jordan, Reubin, river overseer, 48 

Judges superior court from Ruth- 
erford, 132 

Junior chamber of commerce form- 
ed, 163 

Justice, Rev. C. B., school trus., 
190, bd. ed., 195, 127, 213; Aca- 
demy trus., 149, 153; makes 
speech, 153 ; 

Justice, Edward J., speaker house, 
132 

Justice, G. W., 
land, 171, 173 

Justice, James D., speculation land 
agent, 173 

Justice, James M., rep. 118; del. to 
conv. 130; standard keeper, 131 

Justice, J. T., co. surveyor, 136 

Justice, Louis, 241 

Justice, Miss Martha, officer Red 
Cross, 166 

Justice, Michael Hoke, sen. 118, 
judge, 132; passes pill 147, makes 
speech, 153; charter member of 
Red Cross, 166 

Justice, Mrs. M. H., charter mem- 
ber Red Cross, 166 

Justice, Oscar, asks school consoli- 
dation, 199 

Justice, T. B., co. treas., 109, 
comm. Speculation Land Co., 173 

Kane, George, highway comm., 145 

Kanipe, Columbus, 248 

Kanipe, Dan, editor, 159 

Keeter, Thomas E., acquires Fox 
Haven, 80 

Kelly, James, tory, 41 

Kelly, Susan, 256 

Kemp, Miss Mamie, Red Cross off., 
166 


buys speculation 


Kerr, Hugh, town commissioner, 
47 

Kilpatrick, Capt. J. M., co. comm., 
147 

Kilpatrick, Madison H., sheriff, 
103 


OTA 


King, Barbara, tory, 41 

King, G. C., alderman, 158; Red 
Cross member, 166 

King, John, tory, 41 

King, R. V., mayor, 158 

Kings Mountain, battle of, 9; mili- 
tary academy, 168 

Kintzing, Assignee of Tench Coxe, 
173 

Kinzie, Fred C., 247 

Kirkpatrick, Col. T. L., 
group, 141 

Kiser, C. C., coroner, 121 

Kistler, A. M., highway comm., 143 

Kitchen, Claude, congressman, 180 

Kitchen, Leland, highway comm., 
144 

Know Nothing party, 19 

Koone, F. D., co. comm., 97 

Koone, John, co. surveyor, 136 

Kugler, Frank C., highway comm., 
143 

Lake Lure, town of, 86; on Specula- 
tion Land, 171 

Lankford, Stephen, granted land, 
30; tory, 41 

Langley, Joseph, tory, 40 

Langham, Abel, tory, 41 

Latham, Rev. W. L., Red Cross 
ehmn., 167 

Lattimore, Epsie, 34 

Lattimore, W. A., 34 

Laurens county, S. C., monazite in, 
241 

Leary, R. L. Red Cross chmn., 167 

Ledbetter, Miss Belle, 200 

Ledbetter, George, del. to conv., 
129 

Ledbetter home, 174 

Ledbetter, J. D., organizes bank, 
151, bank pres., 151 

Ledbetter, Mrs. J. D. home of, 176 

Ledbetter Mills, 2 

Ledbetter, Richard, sells land, 32; 
co. comm., 97; starts school peti- 
tion, 200 

Lee, Hubert D., co. sol., 122, co. 
comm., 147; company formed at 
Forest City, 161 

Leever, C. L., Florence Mills over- 
seer, 160 

Legette, Rev. W., pastor, 157 

Legislative members, 111 

Legislative offices, origin of, 111, 
112 

Lemar, James, tory, 41 


on roads 


Leventhorpe, Brig. Gen. 
owner of diamond, 63 

Levi, Miss Ruth, receives report, 
87 


Collett, 


Lewis, Charles, pub. reg. 99; house 
commons, 115 

Lewis, John, town comm., 46; sher- 
iff, 102-103; entry taker, 136, 
and the rattlesnake, 216 

Lewis, Richard, co. clerk, 106; co. - 
comptroller, 111; del. to conv., 
129 

Lewis, Winnie, teacher, 204 

Lincoln county diamonds 
monazite in, 241 

Lincolnton-Rutherfordton road, 238 

Lindsay, David, bank vice-pres., 
152, 246 

Linney, Romulus Z., congressman, 
132, sketch, 176, wounded, 177 

Lions Club, formed, 163 

Liquor control, 69; referendum 
1881, 71 

Literary fund established, 124 

Little, H. F., Jr., bank director, 
152, alderman, 159 

Locke, Col. Francis Regt., 68 

Locke, Judge Francis, holds first 
court, 79 | 

Logan, Albert G., house rep., 117; 
school supt., 125 

Logan, George W., 27, co. clerk, 
106; clerk and master, 107; rep. 
118; Co. sol., 122; bd. ed., 128; 
del. to conv., 130; congressman, 
132; Superior court judge, 132; 
U. N. C. trustee, 223, 225; sketch, 
226, 239 

Logan, Indian Joe, 81 

Logan, James, school supt., 124 

Logan, John R., 73; co. trus., 109; 
treas. pub. bldgs., 111; standard 
keeper, 131 

Logan, L., 239 

Logan, Lawson H., clerk and mast- 
er, 107 

Logan, Moses, treas. pub. bldgs., 
111 

Logan school consolidated, 205, 
199 

Logan family, 191 

Logan, Robert W., entry 
137; clerk court, 107 

Logan, W. H., del. to convention, 
130 

Logan, Mrs. Annie E., on pension 


in 61, 


taker, 
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bd., 133 

Logan, Panola, home of, 149 

Logan, Victor, principal, 204 

Long, A. B., sheriff, 102, 103, 
school supt., 124 

Long, G. W., sheriff, 102; bd. ed., 
128, 195, 213, 214 

Long, Jabez, 177 

Long, J. B., telephone co. founder, 
152; mayor, 158 

Long, P. N., alderman, 159 

Long, T. T., postmaster, 154 

Long, W. T., telephone co. found- 
er, 152 

Long, Wm. T., postmaster, 154 

Lovelace, A. C., aids in consolida- 
tion, 207; principal, 208, 210 

Lovelace, Dr. T. C., first resident 
of Burnt Chimney, 148 

Lowe, Leonard, Red Cross chmn., 
168 

Lowery’s Old Trap, 33 

Lowrance, B. Arp, narrative, 156, 
247, 248 

Lowrance, Colin C., 248 

Lowrance, E. E., mayor, 158 

Lowrance, L. C., mayor, 158, 159 

Lowrance, Maggie C., 248 

Lucas Chapel, 79 

Lusk, John, 40 

Lynch, Aden A., co. comm., 96 

Lynch, C. M., co. comm., 96, 97 

Lynch, Mrs. Charles, 82 

Lynch, Elias, river overseer, 49; 
school comm., 191 

Lynch, Julia, 11 

Lynch, Lee W., co. surveyor, 136; 
organizes bank, 151; telephone 
eco. founder, 152 

Lynch, Madison, 11 

Lynch, M. K., co. comm., 96, 193; 
bd. education, 213 

Lynch, Dr. W. L., co. bd. ed., 127; 
on pension bd., 133; dr. ed., 193, 
213 

Mabree Hotel, 165 

Madison county, 19 

Macon militia mustered in, 141 

Malone, Benjamin, tory, 41 

Martin, A. B., county surveyor, 136 

Martin, C. M., mayor, 157, 158; ho- 
tel operator, 160 

Martin, Elijah, sheriff, 102, 103 

Martin family, 191 

Martin, J. A., co. comm., 97 

Martin, Gov. Report, 187. 
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Martin, Col. John, 26 

Martin, Joseph, 26 

Martin, Nancy Shipp, 26 

Martin, Samuel, 26 

Matheny, Wade B., senator, 118; 
co. sol. 123, 246 

Meares, J. B., alderman, 158 

Meares, Miss Mary, 162 

Mecklenburg County, diamonds in, 
61 Speculation Lands, 171; Estab- 
lished church in, 186 

Meikeljohn, Rev. Geo., pastor, 188 

Melton, John, Rev. Sol., 32; grave 
of, 32 

Melton, Mrs. Katherine, grave of, 
32 

Merrimon, Judge A. S., 105 

Merrimon, Lieut. James, 19, i1 

Metcalfe, Chas. M., co. treas., 109 

Michael, G. W., del, to convention, 
130 

Michael, Jacob, entry taker, 136 

Miller, A., witness to will, 255 

Miller, A. A., co. sol., 122 

Miller, Charles A., 210 

Miller, Collet L., co. treas., 109 

Miller, C. M., teacher, 202 

Miller, Dr., 5 

Miller, David, entry taker, 138; 
house commons, 114 

Miller family, 191 

Miller, Frank W., highway comm., 
144 

Miller, James, co. trus., 109; treas. 
pub. bldgs., 111; senate ilo, 
comm. for confis. prop., 39, town 
comm., 46, col. of militia, 49 

Miller, James, Jr., comm., 46 

Mil'er, James, school comm., 191 

Miller, John, house of commons, 
115, 226, 46 

Miller, Joseph H., co. comm., 97 

Miller, Sarah D., 226 

Miller, William J. T., senator, 117, 
house rep., 117 

Militia in early N. C., 82 

Mills, Ambrose, tory, 41 

Mills, Columbus, senator, 117, 246 

Mills Gap, 78 

Mills, Capt. G. H., on pension bd., 
133 

Mills, John C., senator, 118 

Mills, Ladson A., senator, 11%; 
house rep., 117 

Mills, William, tory, 40 

Mills, William E., house rep., 117; 
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co. sol., 121; editor, 138 
Millwood votes school tax, 196 
Minersville, 232 
Mode, W. J., reg. deeds, 99, clerk 

bd. ed., 193, 100 
Monazite in West. N. C., 241; in 

Rutherford, 241; production, 243 
Morgan, A. F., board ed., 127, 193, 

194, 195, 213 
Montgomery, Justice Walter A., 35 
Morgan, Elijah, coroner, 120; 

school supt., 124 
Morgan, G. Edgar, 97, asks conso- 

lidation 199, 205 
Morgan, James W., co. comm., 96; 

bd. of ed., 212, 191 
Morgan, Roland, 168 
Morgan, Sudie, postmaster, 251 
Morgan, J. Worth, 247, mayor, 159, 

library, 222 
Morgan, S. R., aids school conso- 

lidation, 204 
Morgan, W. R., alderman, 250, 251; 

trus., 222 
Mooney, Adolphus, coroner, 120 
Mooneyham, Oscar J., co. sol., 123, 

Bank official, 152, mayor, 159, 

163 
Moore, Addis, 248 
Moore, Alanson W., senator, 117; 

house commons, 117 
Moore, Benjamin, tory, 41 
Moore, C. C., sheriff, 101, 102, 103; 

organizes bank, 151; mayor, 158, 

159 
Moore, C. R., organizes telephone 

co., 152 
Moore, Franklin, coroner, 120; bd. 

ed., 127, 192, 212, 213 
Moore family, 256, 191 
Moore, George, house of commons, 

114, 115, comm., 46 
Moore, Major George, 78 
Moore, G., 79 
Moore, George, delegate to con- 

vention, 129 
Moore, Joseph, tory, 41 
Moore, J. N., telephone company, 

152, alderman, 158, alderman, 

160, 161 
Moore, J. R., 246 
Moore, John, 116 
Moore, Lemuel, comm., 46 
Moore, L. A., telephone incorpora- 

tor, 152 
Moore, Mary, 162 


Moore, M. R., coroner, 120 

Moore, Robert, tory, 40 

Moore, Terry, 246 

Moore, Samuel, tory, 41 

Moonshiners Cave, 90 

Moore, W. E., alderman, 159 

Moore, William, tory, 41 

Moores Chapel, 79 

Morse, Dr. L. B., leads road move- 
ment, 142, 246, 247; on road 
group, 141 

Morris, Eula, teacher, 204 

Morris, G. A., school comm., 198 

Morris, James, clerk court, 107 

Morris, James Bryan, 81, 191 

Morris, James II, 80 

Morris, James I, 80, sketch, 79, 73 

Morris, John, 79 

Morris, R. A., 200 

Morris, Thomas McEntire, 82 

Morrow, Thomas, 48 

Moss, Thomas J., rep., 118 

Moss, W. S., bank official, 151; di- 
rector, 152, president, 152, may- 
or, 159 

Mountain Creek votes school tax, 
196 

Mountain View, consolidation of, 
198 

Mountain View Inn, 239 

Mount Olivet consolidation, 206 


Mt. Pleasant consolidation, 203; 
uses buses 206 

Mt. Vernon school consolidation 
199, plans for school at, 299; 
site selected 205 

Mt. Welcome 25 

Mullins, Charles, tory, 41 

McAfee, Robert, gets land, 50; 
house commons, 116; coroner 


120 

McArthur, Eli, co. treas., 108, 109, 
146 

McBee, Dr. Sumner, 29 

McBee, J. C., highway comm., 143 

McBrayer, Amos, first res., 148; 
merchant, 157 

McBrayer family, 191 

McBrayer, Fred, judge, 122; spec- 
ulation lands, 171, 173 

McBrayer, Matt, Judge, 123; resi- 
dent, 148 

McBrayer, R. H. & Son, mechts., 
157 

McBrayer, T. C., 160; builds hotel, 
165; alderman, 158 


McBrayer, W. L., alderman, 159 

McBrayer, William, comm., 46, 45; 

_ ranger, 133 

McCandless, Sarah, w. of Wm. Gil- 

_ bert, 58 

McClure, Isaac D’L., co. comm., 
96 

McClure, James G. K., 239 

McClure, W. A., reg. deeds, 99 

McCrary, D. B., highway comm., 
145 

McCurry, Simeon, house rep., 117 

McCurry, M. M., postmaster, 154; 
alderman, 159 

McDaniel, A. H., bd. ed., 127; pen- 
sion bd., 183; comm., 148, 158, 
194, 213 

McDaniel, Geo, A., coroner, 120 

McDaniel, G. C., bank dir., 152; 
alderman, 159 

McDaniel, Jeremiah, tory, 41 

McDaniel, Joseph, tory, 41 

McDowell, A. S., co. comm., 96 

McDowell, Col. Chas., 14; 43; 225 

McDowell county, diamonds in, 61; 
speculation lands in, 171; mona- 
zite in, 241 

McDowell, John, apportions land, 
33; river everseer, 49; granted 
land, 50; house commons, 116; 
councillor state, 131 

McDowell, J. L., co. comm., 96; 
bd. ed., 192; 212 

McDowell, Mary Louise, marries, 
43; 225 

McElroy, Rev. I. $., Red Cross, 166 

McEntire home, 6; court house, 8 

McEntire, Dr. John, 6 sketch, 51; 
62 

McEntire, Capt. John Y., 7, on 
Pension board, 133 

McEntire, Laura, 7 

McEntire Mill, 3 

McEntire, Thomas, buys land, 50 

McEntire, Capt. Joseph, 51 

McFadden, John, pub. reg., 
school supt., 125 

McFadden, Capt. Militia dist., 57 

McFarland family, 191 

McFarland, J. E., rep., 118; alder- 
man, 158 

McFarland, J. E, 101, sheriff, 102, 
103 

McFarland, John E., shff., 102, 163 

McFarland, J. V., shfi., 102, 103 

McGaughey, Alexander, pub. reg., 


99; 
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99 
MeGict, W. A., on road group, 141; 
highway comm., 143 
McGregor, J. H., alderman, 158 
McEntire, James, tory, 40 
McIntyre, John, senator 116, 117 
McKee, E. L., highway comm., 145 
McKenny, George, 255 
McKenny, William, 255 
McKendree, Bishop, 79 
McKinney, A. A., co. comm., 147 
McKinney, John, Comm., 46 
McKinney Mill, 3 
McMahan, B. M., co. comm., 96 
McMahan, B., bd. ed., 212 
McMinn, Abram, river overseer, 
49 
MeNair, James L. Highway comm., 
143 
McRae, James C., quoted, 28 
McRorie, Cyrus, judge, 122 


Nanney, Addie, alderman, 250, 
251 

Nanney, Albert L., 248 

Nanney, J. P., 211 

Nanney, W. W., bd. ed., 128, 214 

Nash, Abner, Red Cross chmn., 
166 

Nash county, pioneers in health 
work, 59 


National Bank of F. C., consoli- 
dates, 151; organized, 151 

National Speleogical Society, vis- 
its Rumbling Bald, 87 

Neal, J. G., organizes bank, 151 

Neal, Tolly, tory, 41 

Neal, W. W., highway comm., 144 

Nettle, Wm. Jr., tory, 41 

New Hanover county, Est. church 
in, 186, 188 

New House, 3 

Nevill, William, sheriff, 103 

New York Speculation Land Co., 
173 

Noland, D. Reeves, 
comm., 145 

Norfleet, J. K., highway comm., 
143 

Norman, James, tory, 40 

Nerris, John R., 246 

Norris Library, service to co., 219; 
unit R. C. library, 220 

Northampton county, Established 
ch. in, 186 

North Carolina Railroad, 67 

Northwest parish, 187 


highway 
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Northy, Russell, coroner, 121 

Oakiand, plan for school at, 200 

Oak Hill academy, 190 

Oates, John A., 71 

Cconee county, monazite in, 241 

Oglesby, Elizabeth, 26 

“Old North State”, locomotive, 66 

Onslow county, Established church 
in, 188, 186 

Orange county, Established church 
in, 186 

Ordinaries, prices charged, 175 

Orenburg postoffice, 35 

Osborne, Arthur, tory, 41 

Osborne, Michael, tory, 41 

Owenby, Arthur, tory, 41 

Gwen, John, tory, 41 

Owens, Powell B., co. comm., 97 

Page, A. M., entry taker, 137 

Page, Frank, State highway comm., 
142, 143 

Padgett, Berryman H., house rep., 
117 


Padgett, George, aids school con., 
205 

Padgett home, 149 

Padgett, Mrs. James, 162 

Padgett, M. C., tel. inc, 152 

Padgett, Oscar, ‘asks sch. con., 199 

Padgett, T. R., charter member, 
166; alderman, 159; bank dir., 
152.0 vip, 192 

Padgett, Mrs. T. R., 162 

Parish, Humphrey, river overseer, 
AG 


Parks, John W., sells hosp. ins., 
23 


Parks, Clarence P., 247, 97, 98 

Parsley & Tanner, 252 

Palmer, General, 7 

Palmer family, 191 

Palmer, J. B., co. comm., 96 

Pasquotank precinct, 184; Estab. 
church in, 187 

Patterson, Hampton W., 
supt., 124 

Fatton, F. E., 246 

Paxton, Judge John, co. sol., 
judge, 132 

Perquimans County, 
in, 186, 187, 184 

Pearson, Chief Justice, 42 

Pickens county, monazite in, 241 

Pickens, Israel, co. sol., 121 

Pike, Mrs. John A., 61 

Piney Ridge school, consolidation 


school 


121; 
Est. church 


of, 198; election, 199 

Pitt county, Est. church in, 186 

Philbeck, John, 240 

Phillips, Stephen, river overseer, 
49 

Pless, J. Will, judge, 134 

Plonk, T. M., 247 

Poe, Clarence, 256 

Polk county, union soldiers in, 19: 
speculation lands, 171; monazite 
in, 241; covered bridges in, 22 

Polk, James Knox, president, 19; 
vote in N. C., 20 

Polk, William T., 
219 

Poole, William W., telephone inc., 
152; alderman, 158, 161; treas., 
166 

Poor, Andrews, tory, 41 

Hea ae Burnt Chimney, 153; 

C., 154 

aah Ford, 46 ‘ 

Population of N. C., 1767, 185 

Porter, James, co. trus., 107 

Porter, Robert, prop. comm., 39 

Porter, William, comm., 46; trus- 
tee, 222; sketch, 224; co, compt., 
111; senator, 114; house of com- 
mons, 114; senate, 115; house, 
115, 116; resigns, 118; del. to 
conv., 129 

Portrum, H., bd. ed., 193, 127, 213 

Portrum district, votes school tax, 
196 

Powell, A. F., Jr., highway comm., 
145 

Powell, Mark, tory, 41 

Powers, Lee L., Bottomless Pools, 
246, 247; rep., 118 

Powers, Lewis E., rep., 118 

Pratt, Col. Joseph Hyde, 61; high- 
way comm., 142 


library leader, 


Price, A. B., co. comm., 97; bank 
dir., 151 
Price, Curtis, 210, 246 


Price family, 191 

Price, Lewis, tory, 40 

Price, R. E., rep. 118, 246 

Prince, Ben L., state highway 
comm., 145 

Provident Life & Accident Co., 23 

Proctor, Vernon, alderman, 250, 
251, mayor, 251 

Pruett, Greenberry, rep., 118 

Publie free schools established, 125 

Public school officials, 123 


Public Registrars, list of, 938 

Public Buildings, trustees of, ori- 
gin and duties of office, 109, 
110 

Purgason, Lindsay, rep. 118 

Quinn’s Ferry, 46 

Quinn, ‘Hugh, comm., 46, tobacco 
inspector, 47; river overseer, 49; 
ranger, 133 

Radio Station WBBO, 174, 238 

Ramsey, P. S., 160 

Ramsour’s Mill, battle of, 9, 68 

Recorder’s Court, origin of, 121 

Recorder, office of, 122 

Red Cross officials, 166; member- 
ship, 167; first chapter, 166; in 
county, 166 

‘Red Shirts”, Confederate volun- 
teers, 161 

Red Tavern, 174 

Reed, M. R., bank cashier, 152 

Reed, Rev. James, pastor, 188 

Register of Deeds, list of, 98 

Reid, Dr. George P., coroner, 120; 
organizes Bank, 151 

Reid, Mrs. G. P., 162 

Reinhardt, J. J., bank dir., 151 

Reinhardt, P. T., bank dir., 151 

Reinhardt, R. L., Red Cross, 166; 
mayor, 159; alderman, 158 

Republicans in mountain counties, 
18 


Republican party growth, 19 

Revolution, tours of duty in, 39 

Reynolds, Frank, tannery supt., 55 

Reynolds, Giles, tory, 41 

Reynolds, Mrs. Jane, postmaster, 
55 


Reynolds, Thomas, tory, 41 
Reynolds, Dr. T. P., organizes 
bank, 151 


Richardson, John, tory, 41 

River traffic in early days, 47 

River transportation, 44 

Richardson’s Creek, 33 

Richardson, H. Craig, rep., 118 

Richardson, Jesse, 78 

Richardson, John, coroner, 120 

Richardson, William, rep., 116 

Riddick, J. A., 240 

Riddick, Prof. W. C., highway 
comm., 142 

Ridings, C. O., sol., 134 

Riggs, Timothy, co. surveyor, 136, 
river overseer, 48 

Roach family, 191 
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Roach, John G., sen., 118 

Roads, in 1921, 142; in 1927, 142; 
early roads, 238 

Roane, William, co. sol., 121 

Robbins school, consolidated, 296 

Robbins, Lee R., co. comm., 97 

Robbins, W. L., alderman, 250 

Robins, William, tory, 40 

Roberts, Francis, aids schools, 193 

Roberts, Guy V., highway comm., 
142 


Robertson, Ernest, 163 

Robertson, Forrest I. co. sol., 123 

Robertson, John, tory, 41 

Robertson’s Creek, 239 

Rocky Broad River Valley, ‘“Un- 
derground Railroad”, 54; 86 

Rock Corner school, consolidated, 
199; 205 

Rockefeller Foundation, 59 

Rollins, Rev. B. E. grave, 31 

Rollins, D. Vance, co. comm., 97 

Rollins, G. W., 246; co. comm., 97 

Rolilns, L. S., co. comm., 98 

Rollins, Mrs. Mary Fortune, grave 
of, 3i 

Rollins, N. J., bd. ed., 127; 193, 
191, 213 

Rollins, P. C., bd. ed., 128; 214 

Roper, Charles, tory, 40 

Ross, Charles, chmn. highway 
comm., 145 

Ross, Samuel S., comm. 46; ran- 
ger, 133 

Rowland, Thomas, coroner, 120; 
comm., 46 


Rowan county, Est. church in, 186 

Rucker, A. L., starts. school peti- 
tion, 200; leads school fight, 199; 
co. supt., 195; 194; co. examiner, 
192; autobiography, 189; 212, 
126, 213. 

Rucker, A. F., rep., 118 

Rucker, Adin H., alderman, 251 

Rucker, J. B., 200 

Rucker, Gideon, tory, 41 

Rucker, William, treas., 111 

Rucker, William F., rep., 118 

Rucker, W. H., school comm., 191 

Rumbling Bald Mountain caves, 
86; 240 

Rutherford county, speculation 
lands in, 171; R. Military insti- 
tute, 168; R. County Club, or- 
ganized, 163; militia, mustered 
in, 141 
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Rutherford, W. B., school supt., 
125 

Rutherford Academy, 123 

Rutherford County Library,  or- 
ganized, 220; started, 218; re- 
sources, 220; World War ser- 
vices, 221; incorporated, 221 

Rutherford County Medical Socie- 
ty, Bust donated to, 16 

“Rutherford” locomotive, 66 

Rutherford diamonds in Smithson- 
ian Institute, 63; diamonds in, 


61 

Rutherford county, Tories, 38, 
river traffic in, 48; artificial 
towns, 44 

Rutherford County Club, 244, 


achievements, 
247 

Rutherford county schools, 189 

Rutherford county, mongzite in, 
242 

Rutherfordton Intelligencer, 73; 
population, 154; Tribune, 152; 
Star and Record, 153; Volun- 
teers, 147; First Board Commis- 
sioners, 44; in 1820, 42 

Sackett, Augustus, speculation land 
trustee, 173 

Salisbury in 1820, 42 

Salisbury-Lincolnton - Rutherford- 
ton road, 238 

Salisbury - Lincolnton - Asheville 
turnpike, 174 

Saluda, on Speculation Lands, 171 

Sandy Mush students, transported 
by bus, 206 

Sandy Plains, gold mining at, 82 

Sanders, John, tory, 41 

Sanders, T. L., telephone incor- 
porator, 152 

School bus, first to operate, 199; 
system started, 206 

School consolidation, 193, 197, 198 

School libraries, start of, 195; 
first special tax, 196 

School officials, 123 

School progress, 195; beginning of 
system, 126; schools in county, 
1915, 210; Schools in 1910, 212; 
school census, 1887, 210; in 1899, 
211 

Scheffelin, Dr. Charles, 16 

Schenck, Judge David, quoted, 56; 
buys library, 18 

Schenck-Warlick Mill, 1 


245; suspended, 


School commissioners, 132 

Scruggs, John L., co. comm., 97 

Scruggs, J. C., alderman, 159 

Scoggins, A. J., co. treas., 109, co. 
surveyor, 135 

Scoggins, Jesse, coroner, 120 

Scoggin, Nathan, rep., 118; school 
comm., 191; board ed., 193, 194, 
195, 213, 127 

Scott, Gen. Winfield, 
Cherokees, 141 

Scott’s Ford, 49 

Seaboard Railway, building of, 66; 
to Forest City, 67; to Shelby, 67; 
cost of construction, 57; to 
Cherryville, 67; completed to 
Forest City, 149 

Seagel, Philip, standard 
131 

Seawell, J. L., author, 177 

Second Broad River, traffic on, 48 

Security Bank & Trust Co., name 
changed to, 152 

Seitz, E. W., Jaycee president, 163 

Senator, requirements of, 112 

Sensabaugh, Surgeon, ode to, 12; 
assistant surgeon, 10 

Sevier, Rev. Joseph, buys Fassi- 
fern, 29 

Shelby, monazite center, 242; mil- 
itary academy, 168 

Skelton, Stephen, tory, 41 

Sheriffs of Rutherford, list of, 
100; origin of office, 101; be- 
comes elective, 101 

Sherrill, Luther, 247 

Sherrill’s Tavern, 239 

Shepard, Prof. Charles U., describ- 
es diamond, 62 


Shepherd, James, tory, 40 ; 

Shiloh Presbyterian church, 12 

Shiloh, consolidation of, 198 

Shipp, Albert, 26 

Shipp, Ann Eliza, marries, 42 

Shipp, Annie Cameron, 29 

Shipp, Bartlett, 29, 24 

Shipp, Mrs. Bertlett, 25 

Shipp, Cameron, 29 

Shipp, Eliza, 26 

Shipp, Capt. Fabius B., killed, 29 

Shipp, John, 26 

Shipp, Miss Kate, sketch of, 29 

Shipp, Mrs. Nancy, 26 

Shipp, Thomas, 25 

Shipp, William Ewen, killed at San 
Juan, 29 


removes 


keeper, 


Shipo, Mayor William E., 2 

Shipp, William, 223 

Shipp, Judge William M., 42; 
sketch, 24; house rep., 117; co. 
sol., 122 

Shipp, William T., 26 

Shotwell, Randolph, arrested, 52 

Shuford, George C., 246 

Shuford, J. M., school principal, 
190 


Shuford, Martin P., senator, 117, 


116 
Simmons, C. R., alderman, 158; 
telephone  incorporator, 152; 


store mgr., 160; director, 161 
Sigmon, Ross M., highway comm., 
144 i 
Singleton, Richard, house mem- 
ber, 115; del. to conv., 129; sen- 
ator, 115; sheriff, 102, 103 

Sloan, Jesse B., school supt., 125; 
ranger, 133; house rep., 117 

Smart, Louisa, mine, 242 

Smart, William, comm., 96 

Smith, B. L., school supt., 
210; Red Cross chmn., 167 

Smith, T. C., clerk of court, 107 

Smith, Raymond, highway comm., 
145 

Smith, Dan L., 163, alderman, 159 

Smith, Samuel, 79 ~ 

Smith, Yates, alderman, 159 

Snyder, Dr. Frank, writes on Bot- 
tomless Pools, 214 

Society Parish, 187 

South Mountain Institute, 30 

Southern Railway, finished to For- 
‘est City, 150 

Sparks, Calvin J., co. comm., 96 

Spartanburg County, S. C., mona- 
zite in, 241; Spartanburg-Ruth- 
erford road, 238 

Speakers of House from Ruther- 
ford, 132 

Speculation Land Company, 171 

Spencer, J. S., pres. Florence Mills, 
160 

Spencer Mills, 252 

Spikes, L. E. school principal, 203; 
Red Cross chmn., 166; 210 

Spindale Inn, 244 

Spindale School, consolidated, 203 

Spindale Library, unit of county 
library, 220 

Spinners Processing Co., complet- 
ed, 252 


203, 
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Spindale Mills, 252 

Spindale census, 251, religious Ge- 
velopment, 251; postoffice estab- 
lished, 251; incorporated, 259; 
Spindale Mills, 250; community 
house, 249; history of, 248 

Spinks, Enoch, 79 

Stafford, N. L., school suct., 124 

Stagecoach stations, 33 

Standard keeper, office 
of, 130 

State Highway System, birth of, 
141 

Stedman, N. L., 144 

Stewart, Alexander Rev. 
189 

Stewart, George C., rep., 

Stephenson, Miss Dorcas, marrieés 
Romulus Linney, 177 

Stephenson, Dr. F. M., finds first 
diamond, 61 

Stevenson, Mrs. J. B., 207 

Stevenson, T. B., gen. supt., Caro- 
leen, 206 

Stephenson, William J., pres. Nat- 
ional Speological Society, 87 

Stikeleather, J. G., on highway 
comm., 143 


Stonecutter Mills, completed, 252 


and origin 


pastor, 


118 


St. Andrew’s Parisn, 186, 187 
St. Bartholomew’s Parish, 188 
St. Barnabas Parish, 186 

St. David’s Parish, 186 

St. Elizabeth’s Parish, 188 

St. Gabriel’s Parish, 186, 187 
St. George’s Parish, 186, 188 


. James Parish, 186, 183 

. John’s Parish, 186, 187, 188 

. Jude’s Parish, 188 

. Luke’s Parish, 186 

. Matthew’s Parish, 186 

. Margaret’s Parish, 188 

. Mary’s Parish, 186 

. Martin’s Parish, 186, 188 

. Michael’s Parish, 186 

. Paul’s Parish, 186, 187 

. Paul’s Church, 187 

. Patrick’s Parish, 186, 188 

. Peter’s Parish, 187 

. Philip’s Parish, 188 

. Stephen’s Parish, 188, 186 

. Thomas Parish, 186, 184, 188 

Strickland School burned, 196 

Streetman, J. W., bank director, 
151 

Summey, S. A., bank director, 152 
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Superior court solicitors, 134 

Suttle, B. F., 256 

Suttle, Benjamin, 256, 255, 254 

Suttle, Elizabeth, 254, 255 

Suttle family, 252 

Suttle, George, 256, will of, 253, 
252 


Suttle, George, Jr., 255, 254 
Suttle, Isaac, 252 

Suttle, Joseph, 255, 254, 33 

Suttle, John B., 255, 254 

Suttle, Rev. Joe, 256 

Suttle, Nancy, 253, 254, 255 
Suttle, Susan, 255 

Suttle, Susannah, 254 

Suttle, Sarah, 255, 254 

Suttle, William B., postmaster, 


Burnt Chimney, 154, 255 

Suttle, William, land boundary, 33 

Superior Courts, beginning of, 79; 
established, 104 

Surry county, Established church 
in, 188 

Swafford, Thomas, tory, 41 

Swain, Davis L., 65, 112 

Swain county, Union soldiers in, 
19 

Tanner, C. E., 102, 103 

Tanner, C. P., co. comm., 96; pen- 
sion bd., 133 

Tanner, Mrs. K. S., 
treas., 167 

Tanner, Kenneth S., UNC trustee, 
sketch, 227; 246; 244; approves 
consolidation, 207, 202; trustee, 
223 


Tanners Grove, consolidation, 198 

Tanner, Lola Spencer, 227 

Tanner Motor Co., 164 

Tanner, S. B., Red Cross chmn., 
166; off. Florence Mill, 160; tele- 
phone co., 152; bank director, 
151; completes Florence Mills, 
150; 227; 199 

Tanner, Spencer B., 248 

Tanner, W. A., coroner, 120; 
school supt., 125; treas., 111 


Tavern, The Red, 174 

Terrell, James L., rep., 116 

Terrell, Joel, river overseer, 49 

Tarlton, J. J., co. supt., 214; 246; 
210; 127 

Tate, C. L., postmaster, 154 

Taylor, Caleb, tory, 41 

Taylor, Harvey S., postmaster, 154 

Taylor, Joseph, ranger, 133 


Red Cross 


Taylor, Robert H., rep., 116 
Taylor, Robert (White Oak), tory, 
41 


Taylor, R. P., organizes bank, 151 
Thompson, Ed, telephone co., 152; 


organizes bank, 151; director, 
161 

Thomas, John, tory, 41 

Thomas, J. H., charter mem, Red 
Cross, 166; 244, 207 

Thomas, J. M., trus. UNC, 227, 223 


Threshing maciine, home made, 
31 

Thompson, A. G., co. comm., 96 

Thomasson, Elizabeth, sells land, 
253 

Thomasson, L. G., alderman, 250; 
resigns, 251 

Thomason, William, tory, 41 

Thomeson, William, land grant, 
33 

Tillett, C. W., library leader, 219 

Toms, Edward, co. clerk, 106; rep. 
117; coroner, 120; entry taker, 
137 

Tomlinson, James, dismissed, 187 

Toms, T. F., bd. ed., 127 

Toms, Thomas F., rep., 118 

Toledo postoffice, 54 

Tolley, William, tory, 41 

Townships, origin of, 93 

Treasurers of public buildings, 109 
ryon county, Established church 
in, 186; Resolves 80; speculation 
lands in, 171; Tories in, 38 

Tryon, Governor, 188, 185 

Tucker, H. H., co. comm., 97 

Twitty, J. D., finds diamond, 61 

Twitty, Mr. Landlord, 230, 232, 
237 

Twitty’s Ford, 49 

Twitty, Mary Watson Logan, 226 

Twitty, Robert G., 226; treas., 111 

Twitty, T. B., senator, 118 

Twitty, William L., UNC trustee, 
223; principal Rutherford Aca- 
demy, 190; bd. ed., 213, 193; 
sketch, 226; 127; coroner, 120 

Twitty, William, 5 

Tyrrell county, Established church 
in, 186, 187 

Uneven representation, 112 

Underwood, Joseph, tory, 41 

“Underground” Railroad at Bat 
Cave, 54 

Union county, Speculation Lands 


in, 171 

pon Trust Co., enters county, 
15, 

University of N. C. trustees, 222; 
founding, 222 

Upper Island Ford, 77; 48 

Upton, James, tory, 41 

Verner, Dr. C. H., alderman, 159 

Vernon, Paul, alderman, 159 

Wake county, Established church 
in, 188 

Walling, Joseph W,. school princi- 
pal, 190 

Wall, S. F., co. comm., 96; 193; bd. 
ed., 213 

Wallace, A’D. K., monazite miner, 
242; home, 250 

Wallace, W. W., coroner, 120 

Walton, George, senator, 116; 
treas.,, 111 

Walton, W. H., school supt., 125 

Waldrop, John D., highway eng., 
144 

Walker, Felix, 5; co. clerk, 106; 
rep., 115, 116; congressman, 131 

Walker, Col. John, river overseer, 
48 

Walker, Martin, sheriff, 102; 103; 
sen., 118 

Walker, Noah, sheriff, 102, 103 

Washington Sons of Temperance, 
70 

Watauga County, Union 
in, i9 

Water Powered Grist Mills, 1 

Waters, M. G., 163 

Watkins, C. W., bd. ed., 213; 127; 
co. surveyor, 136; bd. ed., 194 

Watkins, F. B., 211 

Watson, G. F., co. comm., 97 

Watson, J. G., eo. comm., 97 

Watson, T. Max, highway comm., 
135; co. comm., 97, 247, 246, 145, 
22 

Watson, W. P., co. surv., 136; bd. 
ed., 127, 194, 195, 193, 213 

Washburn, Benjamin, treas., 111, 
rep., 117, coroner, 120 

- Washburn, Dr. B. E., home, 50, 
sketch, 58 

Washburn, J. R., buys Cleghern 
farm, 50 

Washburn, E. N., co, comm., 97 

Watts Law, 70 

Ware, J. V., mayor, 158 

Ward, T. Beddie, highway comm., 


soldiers. 


283 


145 

Ward Law, 70 

Washburn Mill, 3 

Waynick, Capus, highwy. 
chmn., 144 

WBBO, Radio Station, 150, 174, 
176 

We Co eEaUe 10 

Weathers, Flay, 163 

Weathers, J. F., alderman, 158 

Webb, Calvin J., rep., 117 

Webb, E. V., state highway comm., 
144 

Webb, Judge E. Y., 73, 72 

Webb, F. E., alderman, 159; bank 
dir., 151 

Webb’s Ford P. 0O., 147 

Webb’s Ford, 74 

Webb, Rev. George, 73 

Webb, G. M., treas., 111 

Webb, Henry Y., 25 

Webb, James L., 73; judge, 132; 
sol., 134 

Webb, Rev. James, sketch, 72 

Webb, James M., clerk ct., 107; 
rep., 116, 117 

Webb, R. A., coroner, 120 

Weekly Times, 159 

Welch, John, land grant, 50 

Welsbach Light Co., 242 

Welch, “Long Tom”, tory, 40 

Welch, Nicholas, tory, 41 

Welch, William, tory, 41 

Wells, W. R., alderman, 251 

Wesson, Abner, standard keeper, 
130 

Western Star Lodge, AF & AM, 
donates bust, 16 

Wheatley, Claude R., 
comm., 143 

Whedbee, Chas., Highway comm., 
144 

Whig Party in N. C., 19 

Whitaker, D. C., library bd., 222, 
219, 246 

White, Miss Katherine, 73 

White, M. L., mentioned, 168 

White, Roland, co. comm., 97 

Whiteside, David, dies in office, 
118; rep., 114 

Whiteside, G. M., sen., 118, 119 

Whiteside, James, del. to conv., 
129, 115, 98 

Whiteside, Joseph, co. surv., 136, 
apportions land, 33 

Whiteside, Mack, school cemm., 


comm. 


highway 


234 


291; school fight, 199 
Whiteside, Richard, coroner, 120 
Whiteside, Thomas, co. trus., 109 
Whiteside, Thomas, tory, 41 
Whisnant, A. J., telephone co., 

152 
Whisnant, Eli, co. comm., 96 
Whisnant, George, rep., 118 
Whisnant, Joseph, school comm., 

191 
Whitty, Moses, tory, 41 
Wilkes county, Union soldiers in, 

19; militia mustered, 141 
Wilkie, M. T. reg. deeds, 99, 100 
Wilkie, J. A., alderman, 159 
Wilkie, C. A., alderman, 158 
Wilkerson, W. C., highway comm., 

143 
Wilkins, Charles, comm., 46; river 

overseer, 49; 115 
Wilkins, Dr. Frank, 

chmn., 167 
Wilkins, Sarah, 11 
Wilkins, Smith, comm., 47 
Wilkins, T. J., rep., 118; co. comm., 

97 
Wilkins, Thomas, apportions land, 

33; trus., 190; 149; 153; first re- 

sident, 148; 161 
Wilkins, Samuel, grave of, 81 
Wilkins, Vance, sheriff, 102; 103 
Wilkins, William, rep., 117; co. 

clerk, 106; shrf., 101, 102, 103 
Willis, Prof. Ivey, charter member 

Red Cross, 166 
Willis, John, pastor, 189 
Willis, Peter, river overseer, 49 
Willis Towery oPst, American Le- 

gion, formed, 163 
William, Giles, tory, 41 
Williams, G. A., alderman, 250 
Williams, J. Cal, sheriff, 102, 103 
Williams, J. O., alderman, 250 
Williams, Rufus J., reg. deeds, 98, 

99 
Wilmington - Charlotte - Asheville 

Highway Assn. formed, 141 
“Wilmington” locomotive, 67 
Wilmington - Charlotte - Ruther- 

ford Ry., 65 
Wiseman, Mrs. ©. B., co. bd. ed., 

128, 214 


Red Cross 


Wilson, B. D., 246 

Wilson, Carroll L., highway commi., 
145 

Wilson, Frank I., co. sol., 122 

Wilson, Mumford, tory, 41 

Wilson, Joseph, teacher, 24 

Wilson, W. B., 137 

Withrow family, 191 

Withrow, Grady, rep., 118 

Withrow, Janes, prop. comm., 39; 
shrf., 102, 103; rep., 114, 115; 
refused seat, 118 

Withrow, J. P. D., rep., 118 

Wrenn, T. F., bank director, 151 

Wolfe, Tom R., highway comm., 
145 

Woltz, Claude B., 179 

Wood, J. H., co. surveyor, 136 

Wood, W. H., highway comm., 143 

Wood, John O., school supt., 202 

Wood, F. M., standard keeper, 131 

Woodfin, Hon. N. W., opinion, 63 

Woodward, W. C., highway comm., 
144 . 

Yancey County, militia mustered, 
141 


Yarborough, Rev. J. H., academy 
supt., 149; housé, 149; first res., 
148; principal, 156; first home, 
161; school, 162, 190 

Yelton, Archie R., treas., 109 

Yelton, Earl, alderman, 251 

Yelton, J. Y., clerk, 108; alderman, 
250 

Yeilton, S. K., aldernian, 250; post- 
master, 251 

Young, C. J., tel. co., 152, 160 

Young, Dr. G. E., bd. ed., 128; 
mayor, 148; bank pres. 151; 
telephone ¢o., 152; bd. gover- 
nors, 154; merchant, 157; alder: 
man, 158; pres. tel. co., 161; bd. 
ed., 214 

Young Home, 250 

Young, James, treas., 111 

Young, Mrs. M. M., 210 

Young, Nathan, co. comm., 
rep., 118 

Young, Samuel, tory, 41; coroner, 
120 

Zoar church, 73 


96; 
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